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PARKER 75 


Bold new way to put thoughts in writing. 
The Parker 75 Soft Tip Pen 

The Parker 75 Soft Tip Pen is made for the person who has 
more ideas than the day has hours. It writes as freely as 
thoughts flow. As clearly. As vividly. Its rich, full line adds 
weight to words. 

At $20 this pen may seem like an expensive form of self- 
expression, so let us explain why the first soft tip pen 
designed for giving, is worth giving. 

There's the case itself. We make it of solid sterling silver 
because silver wears so well and grows old so very 


gracefully. As a practical matter, silver gives the pen heft and 
balance, through hours of comfortable writing. 

And this pen is guaranteed — in writing. If it fails to 
perform due to defects, we will repair or replace it— free. 

The Parker 75 Soft Tip Pen— for people special to you, 
and occasions you wish to make special. Monogram added 
free at time of purchase. <4^. DAD l/CD 
Refills are available in ^ rAKKtK 

four ink colors. World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Soft Tip pen in sterling silver is S20. In vermeil, $45; 14K gold-fill, $30; 22K gold electroplate, $15; stainless steel, $10. Matching ball pens and pencils. 

You'll find the distinctive arrow clip trademark on every Parker, from the famous $1 98 (otter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is published weekly, eieept one issue at year end. at $12 00 per year, by TIME Inc . at S«l N. Fairbanks Courl. Chicago, lit *0611. Second class postage paid at Chicago. Ill . and al additional mailing offices. Vol 39 No. 13 



OUR 6300 
CRUM& FORSTER 
AGENTS 
MAY SELL YOU 
OUR COMPETITORS’ 
INSURANCE. 


There are two kinds of insurance agents. 

Those who work for only one company 
and independent agents who represent many 
companies. 

All of Crum & Forster’s 6,300 agents are 
independent. They handle our property and 
casualty insurance and other companies’ insure 
ance as well. So when they make a recoin- 
mendation, they have no obligation to suggest 
our insurance. Or anybody else’s. 

This independence obviously frees the 
agent to give you the kind of objective advice 
you already expect from an accountant or 
a lawyer. 

If one of our agents examines your situation 
and then recommends one of our competitors’ 
policies, he’s simply doing the job you and we 
want him to do. You get the right coverage 
at the right price. And when you’re satisfied, 
he knows you’ll continue to do business with 
him. And we’re motivated constantly to 
improve our coverage and service. 

So far, we’ve done extremely well amid this 
unusually intense competition. In a field of over 
2,700 property and casualty insurance groups, 
we're number 16. Our total premium volume is 


$666.8 million, our net worth is $432.4 million, 
and our assets are over $ 1 .4 billion. 

For over 75 years, we’ve been writing 
insurance only through independent agents. 

And while everything in our experience has 
proven the value to you of using them, it’s 
just as important for you to get the right one. 

There are over 300,000 independent agents 
in the country. But, as we said, only 
6,300 of them have been appointed to handle 
Crum 6? Forster. We make sure all of our agents 
are insurance professionals who have established 
their personal and professional reputations 
in their communities. 

The Crum & Forster agents in your area 
are listed on the next three pages. We are 
continually qualifying new agents. So if you 
can't find an agent near you, call 800-447-4700 
toll'free. (In Illinois, call 800-322 '4400.) 

Each of our agents will be happy to sit down 
with you and appraise your insurance situation 
and to then give you his expert, objective 
opinion— without any obligation to you. 

Or to us. 

We’re glad to recommend him. Even though 
he may not always recommend us. 


ILLINOIS 

Aledo 

Ford 8i Maynard Agency 

Algonquin 

Thomas A. Dawson 

Alton 

Delano Insurance Agency 
Glazebrook Agency 
Queen Insurance Agency 

Amboy 

A. D. Ortgiesen Agency. Inc. 

Anna 

Tu thill Insurance Agency 

Areola 

Dimond Bros. Agency 

Arlington 

Insurance & Kngineering 
Service. Inc. 

Aurora 

Beebee Insurance 

Dean F. Weeks Insurance Agcv. 

Bartonville 

Barnett-Sallee Insurance 
Service Inc. 

Beardstown 

Wm. H. De Sollar Ins. Agency 

Belleville 

Canavan Agency 
Hoppe Ins. Agency 
The Karl W. lackson Co. 

The Niemeyer Agency. Inc. 

The Weber Agency 
Belvidere 

G ri m rn - Nash-Co I email Ins. Agcy . 

Bensenville 

Chester F. Franzen Agency 

Berwyn 

Del Bene & Associates. Inc. 

Bloomington 

Brent Insurance Agency 
R. \V. Gipson Agency. Inc. 

Canton 

H. R. lohnson 14 Son 

Carbondale 

Bening Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Carlyle 

Imming Insurance Agency 

Carmi 

Kisners Insurance Agency 

Carterville 

Gentry Real Kstatc 14 Insurance 

Carthage 

Huston Ins. Agency 

Casey 

Clyde Staley 

Centralia 

Ceary-Cooksey Agency 

Livesay-Hudson Agency. Inc. 

The Re'deker Agency 

Champaign 

Monier & Morrissey 

Tyler. Fletcher. Fink. Ltd. 

Charles B. Younger & Son. Inc. 

Charleston 

Everett W. Brown 

Chicago 

Alternatives Insurance Agency 
American Insurance Agency 
Brockhaus-Schwaller 
Center Financial Services. Inc. 
Com-Co Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Dann Brothers. Inc. 
Kngelhard-Krogman & Co. 
Erickson-Suffredini Ik Co. 

Forst Insurance Agency 
W. J. Foster & Company 
Gardens Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Great Lakes Agency, Tnc. 

Hahn Agency. Inc. 

Frank B. Hafl & Co. of Illinois 
George Herrmann & Company 
Illinois R. B. Jones. Inc. 

Fred. S. James & Co. Inc. 

Don R. Jensen & Company 
R. B. Jones. Inc. of Chicago 
Juhl & Associates 
Howard D. Kern & Son Agency 
Kuffel. Eggert & Company 
J. Leon & Son 
Mack & Parker. Inc. 
Meeker-Magner Company 


Leo B. Menner & Company. Inc. 
O'Malley & Me Kay. Inc. 
Paldauf-Barley 8i Company 
Rose-Tillman. Inc. 

Thomas M. Snow Ins. Agency 
Statewide Insurance Agency 
Albert Swanson 14 Son 
Titan Agencies. Inc. 

Joseph M. Wiedemann 14 Sons 
Chillicothe 

Turner & Truitt Agency 
Clinton 

Nloots-Phillips 

Frank Polston Ins. Agency 

Collax 

N'ord Insurance Agency 

Collinsville 

The Lochmann Agency, Inc. 

Columbia 

Schiemer Insurance Agency 

Crystal Lake 

Bry-Lon. Ltd. 

Danville 

lack E. Pipes 

Decatur 

Bennett & Shade Company 
Creighlon-Jackson Company 
Irish-Behnke J4 Company, Inc. 
Nuckolls. Whitacre. File & 
Assoc. 

De Kalb 

Wm. F. Wiltberger Co. 

Des Plaines 

Lee Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Dixon 

Walder & Rhodes. Inc. 

East Dubuque 

Bank Tower Agency 

Tri-State Bancorporation. Inc. 

East Moline 

Adams-Cramm Insurance. Inc. 

East Peoria 

E. Peoria Ins. Agency. A 
Division of Benefits. Inc. 

Edwardsville 

Wilfred C. Filers Agency 
Schmidt-Phillipe & Associates 

Elgin 

R. C. Hanchette Associates. Inc. 
Hoover- B u rn i dge, Rea 1 to rs-c/o 
Richard G. Slone Agcy. 

|oe H. Jones Agency 
Louis J. Kunos 
Elk Grove Village 
Roanoke International 
Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Elmhurst 

Euclid Insurance Agencies. Inc. 

Evansville 

Leo L. Gross Insurance Agency 

Fairbury 

Vcatch Agency 

Farmer City 
Smith-Johanns. Inc. 

Forreston 

Lawrence Trei Agency 

Freeport 

Bangasser & Bear Agency 
Bangs. Hildreth. Le Baron. Inc. 
Benecke-Gusloff-Haighl 
Insurance Agency 
Chapman Agency 
Contes 8i Stout Ins. Agency 
The Cregan Agency 
The Marvin Agency 
The Schirmer Agency 
Ted A. Seely Agency. Inc. 
Wright. Ellis. & Herrling. Inc. 
Galena 

Heron Insurance Service. Inc. 

Galesburg 

Galesburg Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Geneseo 

Lohman Brothers Agency 

German Valley 

Trei's Insurance Agent :y 

Granite City 

Ashby Agency 

Greenup 

Fred Wylde & Company 


Hamilton 

Charles Serfass Insurance 

Hammond 

Eskridge Agency. Inc. 

Hampshire 

Petersen Insurance Agency 

Herrin 

Joe Dell' Era & Associates. Inc. 

Highland 

J. M. Ruegger 

Hoopeston 

Tom Merritt & Company 

Hume 

Sam Cohen Insurance Agency 

Iroquois 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies. Inc. 

Jacksonville 

Colton Insurance Agency 
Doyle-Shanle Agency. Inc. 

Joliet 

L, De Geus 8< Associates 
Fifer 8c Stephen Insurance 
Agency 

Illinois Securities Company 
Mae Maloney Agency 
Clarence H. Olin Agency 

Kankakee 

The Whitney Ferris Insurance 
Agency. Inc. 

J. L. Le Claire 8c Sons 

Hugh P. Pierce Insurance Agcy. 

Kewanee 

Lyle R. Jager Agency 
Schmidt, Heinrich 8c Grice. Inc. 

La Harpe 

Howd Insurance Agency 

La Salle 

The Duncan Insurance Office 

Latham 

Potter Insurance Agency 

Lawrenceville 

Cochran Insurance Agency 

Leal River 

Bill Motter Agency 

Lincoln 

Harris-Hodnett Agency. Inc. 

Lombard 

Bradley Insurance Agency 

Louisville 

Burke-Harrison Agency 

Macomb 

Purdum-Bucher Agency 
Simpson Agency 

Marengo 

Ray Schwartz Ins. Agency 

Marion 

Jackson 8i Gray Ins. Agency 

Marshall 

Cline's Ins. Agency Ik Real 
Estate 

Martinsville 

Sweet Insurance Agency 

Mattoon 

The Check ley Agency 
Frank T. Miller 

Maywood 

Johnson 8t Quinley Insurance 
Agency 

Me Henry 

Kent Corporaton 

Metamora 

G. J. Scheirer Ins. Agency 

Metropolis 

Brannon Bros. Insurance 
Agency 

Milford 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies. Inc. 

Minonk 

Morrison Insurance Agency 

Moline 

Johnson-Flick Agency 
Oakleaf-Butts Agency. Inc. 
George "Pep" Young Agency 

Monmouth 

Johnson Insurance Agency 

Monticello 

Burgess 8< Cline Agency 

Morton 

Heiser Ins. Agency. Inc. 


Mount Carmel 

Mundy Ins. Agency 

Mount Carroll 

Huber & Law 

Mount Sterling 

Webber Insurance Agency 

Mount Vernon 

Ward Insurance Agency 

Mount Zion 

Me Gaughey Agency 

Naperville 

Howard A. Ksser. Inc. 

Newman 

Booton 8; Morrow Agency 

Oak Park 

Arthur |. Moffett Ik Company 
Joseph M. Nolan 8; Son. Inc. 
Paris. O'Day 8r Reed, Inc. 

Oregon 

Hollie I. Guisl 
Haas 8( Deuth. Inc. 

Ottawa 

Insurance lk Investment 
Planning. Inc. 

E. E. Tucker Ins. Agency 

Palatine 

|im Hastings Insurance 
Consultants 

lames F. Mazzanti Ins. Agency 
R. A. Wargny Agency 

Park Ridge 

Richard J. Hirsh 

Me Lennan Insurance Agcy.. Inc. 

Pecatonica 

Ferguson Agency. Inc. 

Pekin 

Griffin-Sutton Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Peoria 

The Harley Boswell Ins. Agency 
The Charles A. Bryant Agency 
Callender 8c Company 
lames II. Hawk Ins. Agency 
Hecht Ins. Agency. Inc. 

V. L. Hefner Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Iliff Sc Hauser Agency 
R. Long 8c Associates. Inc. 

Auren Giles Muir 
Harold J. Plack Agency 
Powers Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Bernard E. Rafool 
Seghetti Insurance Agency 
Petersburg 

C. Stanley Gerdes Agency 

Polo 

Schryver Insurance Agency 

Pontiac 

Potter Insurance Agency 

Princeton 

Bettasso 8c Associates. Inc. 

Prophetstown 

The Schuncman Agency 

Quincy 

Miller, Castle & Freiburg 

Rantoul 

Art Bartel 1 Ins. Agency. Inc:. 
Duitsman Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Red Bud 

Ackermann Agency. Inc. 

Robinson 

Weber Ins. 8c Realty Brokers 

Rochelle 

John A. Carlson Ins. Agency 
Kahler. Gillis Agency 

Rockford 

Arenz Insurance Agency 
Broadmoor Agency. Inc. 

Al Brown Agency. Inc. 

John H. Camlin Go. 

Carlson Insurance Agency 
Sam H. Castelles Agency 
Hugh Deery Agency 
Fiorenza Agency. Inc. 

Marshall Grans Agency 
Great Lakes Mortgage Corp. 
Keystone Insurance Agency 
Peter F. Leggero Agency. Inc. 

L. F. A. C. Agency. Inc. 

Northern Illinois Mortgage Co. 
Ogilby Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Sparks, Crawford & Sparks 
Swenson Agency 


The Weller Agency. Inc. 

). B. & Loren L. Whitehead 
Williams-Manny, Inc. 

Rock Island 

Me Karland-Hudelier Insurance 

Rosemont 

Marselos & Gianes Insurance 
Agency 

Rushville 

Ix>ng-Koth Insurance Agency 

Savanna 

Thomas Buck-Morse 
Insurance Agency 

Schiller Park 

United American Insurance 
Center, Inc. 

Sesser 

Crocker Insurance Agency 

Shelbyville 

Weakly Insurance Agency 

Sheldon 

The Snow Agencv 

Skokie 

A. C. Thompson & Associates 

South Beloit 

Kehoe Insurance Agency 

Springfield 

Forsyth Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Alvin S. Keys & Company 
Orr Insurance Agency, Inc. 

Sterling 

H. A. Detweiler 
Cliff John-Peterson & Flock 
Agency 

Clayton R. Schuneman 
Wentsel, Wilkins. Lowe & 
Wheeler 
Stockton 
Robert H. Bauer 
Masters-Harrison Agency 
Streator 

Reynolds- West & Associates 

Sullivan 

Morn Insurance Agency 

Sumner 

Orris M. Wright 

Tinley Park 

The Hinz Company 

Toledo 

The Everhart Ins. Agency 

Trenton 

Pennington Insurance Agency 

Tuscola 

Waters Insurance Agency 

Urbana 

Cogdal & Hobbs 

Vandalia 

Don Bernhardt Ins. Agency 
Louis Squibb Ins. Service 

Warren 

Wagner Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Washburn 

Ireland & Logan 

Watseka 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies, Inc. 

Waukegan 

Wm. Schwartz & Company 

Weldon 

Kingston Insurance Agency 
Western Springs 
Affiliated Insurance 
Consultants, Inc. 

West Frankfort 

Standard Insurance Agency 

Winchester 

Sam Peak Insurance Agency 

Wood River 

Biggerstaff-Brigman Insurance 

Agency 

Foutch-Webb Insurance Agency 

Woodstock 

Rardin-Long. Inc. 

INDIANA 


Bloomington 

Woodward Insurance. Inc. 

Brazil 

Bolin Agency. Inc. 

Camden 

The Pettiner Agency. Inc:. 

Crawtordsville 

Clements- Roscher Corp. 

Crown Point 

Fleming-Corbin & Bates 
Insurance. Inc. 

Culver 

State Exchange Finance Co. 

Dyer 

Robert Frey Ins. Agency 

East Chicago 

Voyt Insurance Agency 

Elkhart 

Long Insurance Agency 
Old Reliable Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Shultz Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Evansville 

Crown Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Monarch Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Southwestern Agency. Inc. 

|esse F. Stock Insurance. Inc. 

Fort Wayne 

Associated Ins. Managers. Inc. 

of Fort Wayne 
Fishering & Marker, Inc. 
Lupke-Rice Associates 
O'Rourke, Andrews & Maroney 
Paul F. Schwartz 
Wood Insurance Agency 
Francesville 

Frank A. Witt Insurance Agcy. 

Franklin 

Union Bank & Trust Co. 

Gary 

Charles Agency 

Julie Rykovich Insurance Agcy. 

William A. Schmidt 

Goshen 

First National Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Greenfield 

William R. Blue. Inc. 

Hammond 

Ervin Associates 

The Lake County Agency, Inc. 

Highland 

Riley (Company, Inc. 

Indianapolis 

Affiliated Agencies, Inc. 
Baldwin & Lyons. Inc. 

Barnes Insurance Agency 
Barton. Curie & Me I.aren, Inc. 
E. G. Bauer Agency. Inc. 

John J. Carey Ins. Agency 
Conner Insurance Agency 
Rod Davis Ins. Agency 
Bruce O. Dotts, |r. 

Gregory & Appel. Inc. 
Hawthorne Agency. Inc. 
Insurance Agencies. Inc. 

Fisk Landers Insurance, Inc. 
Maxwell-Huff. Inc. 

Pruyn & Herke. Inc. 

Joseph Roth Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Savill-Schnieders-Kuehr 
Insurance Agency 
United Ins. Agencies 
The Herman C. Wolff Co., Inc. 
Jeffersonville 

Jeffersonville Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Kendallville 

Wagner Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Kentland 

Prairie Realty Company. Inc. 

Kokomo 

John L. Kiley Ins. Agency 

La Porte 

|. Garland Taylor & Sons. Inc. 

Marion 

Kleder & Thompson, Inc. 


Anderson 

Associated Ins. Managers. Inc. 

Attica 

The Hayes Agency 

Bedford 

Keach & Grove Agency. Inc. 


Merrillville 

Guffin, Mac Lennan & Bain 

Michigan City 

General Insurance Service, Inc. 

Monon 

Dick Me Elroy, Inc. 


Monticello 

Heiny Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Mount Vernon 

Bayer Agency. Inc. 

Muncie 

Brady-Boyce & Miller Go. 
Morrison-Galliher, Inc. 

New Albany 

l.oran C. Lopp Agency 
Southern Indiana Insurance 
Agency. Inc. 

New Castle 

Thornhill-Davis, Inc. 

New Haven 

Kumming Insurance Agency 

Peru 

G. X. Summers 

Richmond 

Harrington-Hoch. Inc. 

Rushville 

Robert L. Scott 

Scottsburg 

|ones Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Shelbyville 

Ray F. Breedlove Agency, Inc. 
Stanley lones Agency. Inc. 

South Bend 

Perkins-Cassady-Neeser 

Agency 

Warren-llornbeck Agency, Inc. 

Terre Haute 

Forrest Sherer. Inc. 

Valparaiso 

Allanson Insurance. Inc. 

). F. Burt & Son 

Vincennes 

Bell Insurance Agency 

Wabash 

Baker Ins. Agency 

Warsaw 

Warsaw Insurance Agency. Inc. 

MINNESOTA 

Aitkin 

Security State Agency of 
Aitkin, Inc. 

Albany 

Stearns County Ins. Agency 

Albert Lea 

The Big Insurance Agency 
Freeborn National Ins. Agcy. 

Alexandria 

Douglas County Ins. Agency 

Austin 

Austin National Company 
Strifert-Reynen-Capretz, Inc. 

Babbitt 

First State Insurance Agency 

Barnesville 

First Agency 

Bemidji 

Baumgartner. Inc. & IPS, Inc. 

Benson 

First State Insurance Agency 
Blooming Prairie 
Cram Agency. Inc. 

Bloomington 
James M. King, Inc. 

Blue Earth 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Brainerd 

Opsahl Insurance Agency 
Ruttger & Ruttger Ins. Agcy. 
Breckenridge 
Farmers & Merchants 

Breckenridge Agency. Inc. 
Brooklyn Center 
Hannay Agency. Inc. 

Burnsville 

Kraus-Anderson Agency, Inc. 

Cambridge 

Peoples State Agency 


Chaska 

Carver County Agency. Inc. 

Chisago City 

Dick Fisher Insurance Agency 

Cloquet 

Cloquet Northern Ins. Agency 
Independent Agency. Inc. 

Coleraine 

First National Agency 

Coon Rapids 

Insurance Service Center 

Cosmos 

Spreiter Agency, Inc. 

Cottonwood 

Insurance Service Agency 

Deer River 

Fadden Insurance Service 

Detroit Lakes 

Schiller Agency. Inc. 

Duluth 

Hunter Agency. Inc. 
Liscomb-Hood-Mason Co. 
Overman-King Insurance Agcy. 
Prindle-Jones Company 
Western Realty Company 
East Grand Forks 
East Crand Forks Ins. Agency 
Edina 

Valley Suburban Agency. Inc. 

Ely 

Kovach-Shusta Agency. Inc. 

Excelsior 

Roger Hennessy Agency, Inc. 

Fairmont 

Roloff Insurance Agency 
Security Insurance Agency 

Faribault 

Ostrom Agency. Inc. 

Fergus Falls 

Kronemann Insurance Agency 
Reitan-Larson Company 

Glencoe 

Nordin Insurance Center 
Grand Rapids 
Billeadeau Agency, Inc. 

Hastings 

Northwestern Insurance Agcy. 

Hibbing 

The Hibbing Insurance Agency 
Matetich Insurance Agency 

Hopkins 

I'eudner Agency 
Hopkins Insurance Agency 

Hugo 

First State Insurance Agency 

Hutchinson 
Madsen Agency 
International Falls 

Bruggeman Insurance Agency 

Lake City 

Lake City Agency, Inc. 

Lakefiefd 

First State Bank Agency 

Lewiston 

Lewiston Insurance Agency 

Lindstrom 

The Victor Agency 

Litchfield 

First State Insurance Agency 

Little Falls 

Little Falls Insurance Agency 

Luverne 

First National Insurance Agcy. 
Northwestern Insurance Agcy. 

Mankato 

Mankato Insurance Agency 
Willard Agency. Inc. 

Marshall 

First National Insurance Agcy. 
Wilson-O’Brien Agency 


CRUMcN FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

THE POLICY MAKERS. 


Mazeppa 

Mazeppa Agency, Inc. 

Mendota Heights 

Mid America Insurance Agency 

Minneapolis 

Anker. Inc. 

Arnstrom Insurance Agency 
Paul Burke X Associates. Jnc. 
Central Insurance Agency 
Chandler-Lang Agency. Inc. 
Gene Christensen Agency. Inc. 
Consumers. Inc. 

D X K Agency Corporation 
David Agency. Inc. 

Dworskv Agency. Inc. 

The Eichhorn Agency. Inc. 

HI s ter Agency, Inc. 

P. M. Endsley Company 
Fidelity Insurance Agency 
T. C. Field & Company of 
Minneapolis 
Hereid-Allen Agency 
Wesley |. Kelley Company 
Kelly Insurance Agency 
Knutson Insurance Agency 
Lestor Insurance Agency 
Marquette Insurance Agcy.. Inc. 
Mid-Continent Agencies. Inc. 
Minneapolis National Ins. 
Agency- 

Murphy Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Norastrom-Larpenteur Agency 
Olsen Agency 

Kenneth F. Peterson Company 
Pierce County Ins. Agency 
Pioneer Agency. Ini:. 

|. A. Price Agency. Inc. 
Price-Pickler Agency. Inc. 
RMM-Insurance 
loseph H. Schanfeld Co. 
Stelzner Insurance Agency 
The Towle Company 
Traff X Associates. Inc. 

TurnbuJJ Agency 
Twin City Insurance Agency 
U n derwood - Kel 1 ih er Agency 
Minneota 

First State Insurance Agency 

Monticello 

Foster's Insurance Agency 

Moorhead 

Moorhead Agency. Inc 

Mound 

Philbrook insurance 

New Brighton 

Midwest Area. Inc. 

Northfield 

Northfield Insurance Agency 
The Northwestern Ins. Agency 
North St. Paul 
American Home Agency 

Osseo 

Northwestern State Ins. Agency 

Paynesville 

First State Insurance Agency- 

Pine City 

First Insurance Agency 

Pipestone 

Pipestone Insurance Agency 

Plainview 

Miller-Harrington Agency. Inc 
Peoples Agency. Ini 

Princeton 

|ohn W. Barton Agency 

Procter 

First National Company 

Richfield 

Summit Agency of Richfield 

Robbinsdale 

Kudrna-Hakarinen Agency 
Robbinsdale Insurance Agency- 

Roc hester 

C. (). Brown Agency. Inc. 
Norbert F Fitzpatrick Agency- 
Waiter C. Heins Agency. Inc. 

Roseville 

Anderson Agency. Inc. 

St. Cloud 

Mahowald Insurance Agency 

St. Louis Park 

Associated General Agcy- Inc. 


St. Paul 

Bachman-Anderson. Inc. 

C X S Agency. Inc. 

Cathcart X Maxfield. Inc. 
Compass Agency. Inc. 

The Drew Agency. Inc. 

Ekblad. Pardee x Be well. Inc. 
Kngberg-Schaber Agency. Inc. 

T. C. Field X Company 
W, A. Lang Company 
Northland Agency. Inc. 

The R. F. C. Company 
Robertson Agency. Inc. 

Valley View. Inc. 

Wight Agency, Inc. 

Wolfgram Agency. Inc. 

Sauk Centre 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Slayton 

Murray County Insurance Agcy. 

South St. Paul 

Apollo Agency 

Snerman Insurance Agency 

Spring Lake Park 

Spring Lake Park Agency. Inc. 

Spring Valley 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Stephen 

Farmers State Insurance Agcy. 

Thiel River Falls 

Union State Insurance Agency 

Virginia 

Paul S. Kngman Agency 
Pepelnjak Insurance Agency 

Wabasha 

First State Insurance Agency 

Waconia 

First National Agency of 
Waconia. Inc. 

Wadena 

M. |, Kbner Insurance Agency 

Waite Park 

Pat |. Me Mahon Agency 

Walker 

Kenneth P. Schmidt Ins. Agcy. 

Wanamingo 

Village Insurance Service 

Waseca 

First National Insurance Agcy. 
Waseca Insurance Agency 

Wayzata 

Wayzata Agency. Inc 

Wheaton 

First State Insurance Agency 

White Bear Lake 

Beulke Agency. Inc. 

Willmar 

Willmar Insurance Agency 

Windom 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Winona 

Winona Agency. Jnc. 

Winsted 

|. |. Sterner Agency, Ini:. 

Worthington 

Security Insurance Agency 

Zumbro Falls 

Zumbro Falls Insurance Agency 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton 

Coffey Agencies. Inc. 

Insurance Services. Inc 
Zuelzke Ins. Agency 

Ashland 

Harold Arnold Ins. Agency, Inc. 
|im X- jerry Nemec Ins. Agency 

Augusta 

Dickinscn Insurance Service 

Bancroft 

Judd Ins. Agency 

Baraboo 

Central Agency. Inc 

Beaver Dam 

Fred ric: k - Ha wl ey Agency 

Beloil 

Boris A Corporation 
Berlin 

Kretzmann Agency. Inc. 

Brookfield 

First Associated Ins. Agencies 


Burlington 

Gulbranson-Karsen, Inc. 
Mangold Insurance. Inc. 

Butler 

Anchor-Butler Ins. Agency 

Cameron 

The Cameron Agency 

Chetek 

The Chetek Agency. Inc. 

De Pere 

Leo ). Wagner Ins. Agency 

De Soto 

|. C. Gillespie Ins. Agency 

Eau Claire 

Me Dermid Agency. Inc. 

Ellsworth 

The Service Agency. Inc. 

Evansville 

Eager X Sons 

Fond du Lac 

Paul Behnke Agencies. Inc:. 
Wellens X Son Ins. Agency 

Fort Atkinson 
Hodberg. Inc. 

Freedom 

Coffey Ins, Services 

Genoa City 

Bannister Ins. Agency 

Green Bay 

Feldhausen-Piehl Ins. Agency 
loski Insurance Agency 
Mayhugh Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Mogenson Insurance Agency 
Winger Insurance. Inc. 
Janesville 

Green and Mac Donald. Inc. 
The Floyd Yeomans Agency 

Kaukauna 

Haen-Simon. Inc 

Kenosha 

I. ). Hear & Son. Inc. 
Gunningham Insurance. Inc. 

Ed Morris Ins. Agency 

J. R. MuJich Agency 

A. B. Schmitz Agency. Inc. 
George Timm X Co.. Inc. 

Weber Agency. Inc. 

La Crosse 

Holley X Company, Inc. 

La Farge 

Robert P. Vosen Agency 

Lake Geneva 

Interstate Ins. Exchange. Inc. 

Laona 

l.aona Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Madison 

Durand Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Fish X Scbulkamp. Inc 
Liddicoat-Boylan Ins. Agency 
Midwest Ins. Agency. Inc 

Manitowoc 

l.indstedt-llnffman Co, 

Marinette 

The luttner Ins. Agency 
Menomonee Falls 
Local Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Suburban Agency. Inc. 

Mercer 

Leitch Agency 

Middleton 

Kassel x Kline, Inc. 

Milton Junction 

(! H. Anderson Agency 

Milwaukee 

lulius Bacher Agency. Inc. 
Badger 1 Inderwriters 
Boemer-Pfleger Agency. Inc. 
Carney-Rutter, Inc. 

Colberg Agency 
Dick & Ren Inman Cm. 

Karl R. Fberl X Associates. Inc. 


Erickson- Robertson- Rasey X 
Scott. Inc. 

A. E. Grootemaat X Sons. Inc. 
VV. R. Gustin X Associates. Inc. 
Insurance Management. Inc. 
Kendall Insurance Service 
Leedom. O'Connor X Noyes Co. 
Lucbini-Possi X Associates. Inc. 
The Meigs X Cope Agency. Inc. 
Harry G. Packee Agency. Inc. 
Rebholz Insurance. Inc. 

The Roberts Company- 
Dick Scharf Ins. Agency 
Rud |. Talsky. Inc. 

Vel Insurance Agency 
Minocqua 

Hazlewood Insurance 

E. Farrell Krause Agency 

Monroe 

Schwartz Ins. Agency 

Mukwonago 

W. D. Hissett Agency 

Neenah 

M. E. Manier Ins. Agency 

New Richmond 

Dowd -Reliance. Inc 

Oconomowoc 

|ohn P. Snyder. |r. Ins. Agency 

Park Falls 

F. A. Kandutsch Agency. Inc. 

Peshtigo 

Eklund Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Platteville 

Scott A. Cairy Agency 

Portage 

Mattke Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Prairie Du Chien 
Kieser, Sutton. Patterson 
Insurance, Inc. 

Racine 

Blandin Insurance Inc. 

Collins Insurance Service. Inc. 
David Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Al Simonson- Sid Nelson 
Agency 
Rhinelander 

Chas. M. Gibson Agency. Inc. 

Rice Lake 

The Sims Agency 

Richland Center 

Goplin Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Rudolph 

Farmers X Merchants Ins. Agcy. 

St. Francis 

Kliebhan Ins. Agency 

Shullsburg 

O'Brien Insurance Agency 

Spring Valley 

Arneson Agency. Inc.. 

Superior 

Holden Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Waukesha 

American Ins. Management 
Haverstick. Gray X Go.. Inc: 

Waupun 

Capital Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Wausaukee 

R. E. Barron Agency 

Wauwatosa 

Courtney Ins. Agency 
Adolph E. SfeJzI X Associates 

West Allis 

Banerian X Katula Ins. Agency 

West Bend 

A. C. Larson X Co. 

Wisconsin Dells 
Tri-City Agency. Inc. 

Wisconsin Rapids 
Ray Burchell Agency 

Woodvilfe 

Woodville Insurance Agency 


CRUMcN FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

THE POLICY MAKERS. 



Admiral puts its Color TV in 
the strongest protection package 
in the business. 


The Admiral 
5-Poini 
Protection 
Package. 

1 A quality product. It’s 
■ the best kind of protec- 
tion we can give you. 

One-year free parts and 
■ labor warranty on every 
part of every 1974 Admiral 
Color TV set. (Most manu- 
facturers limit full-coverage, 
full-year warranty protection 
to their solid state models 
only.) 


3 Five-year picture tube 
■ protection. Admiral 
stays with you for five years: 
free replacement during the 
first two years, and a savings 
during the next three. (Most 
TV makers end their 
warranties at two years.) 

4 F ree service loaners for 
■ Color TV’s. Participat- 
ing Admiral Mastercare 
Centers will lend you a 12-inch 
(diag. meas. Color TV free 
if your 1974 color set is in 


for first-year warranty repairs 
that will take more than two 
working days. 

Coast-to-coast toll-free 
■ owner Hot Line. If you 
have a problem with your 1974 
set or the service, we want to 
know about it. We’ll do our 
best to get you satisfaction. 

If Admiral didn’t make such 
a great TV, we couldn’t put 
it in this great package— 
the Admiral 5-Point 
Protection Package. 


Mthniral 


* Mark of Quality 



Actual scene from a DieHard commercial. 


It was old car, old DieHard 0 vs. new car, new battery. 

And old won. 

The DieHard had been inside the old car And the old car started up right away.* 
for over two years. The new car, n;«Uorri h 0 e 

of course, had its factory-installed 
battery. 

But after turning the headlights 
on and draining both batteries for 
three hours and 58 minutes, the 
new battery was dead as a doornail . 

The DieHard, on the other 
hand, lived up to its name. 



i ■ id l a ueociu&e me uiendiu iid& 

extra power. T o start your car when 
most batteries won't. 

Available only at SearsTire and 
aJ^ Auto Centers. 
jd r Or through the 

Sears, Roebuck 
Clears £ and Co. catalog. 

Tir* and Auto Center* *Test Certified by 

United States Auto Club. 
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Next week 

THE ZANtEST RACE in base- 
ball spans the entire fratricidal 
National League East. William 
Leggett enters the complex 
maze to examine the Cardinals, 
Pirates, Expos, Mcts and Cubs. 


DOWN AND OUT in Kiev was 
Britain's Princess Anne, her 
collarbone broken after flying 
off her horse during the Euro- 
pean equestrian champion- 
ships. Martha Duffy reports. 


SPORT IN CHINA, where are- 
nas arc scarce, athletes legion 
and hand-grenade throwing an 
event, is described by William 
Johnson. With photographs of 
Mao's land by Jerry Cooke. 
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When you can survive being knocked around, mistreated and abused, that’s endurance. 


Talon 


The tough zipper all the others try to be. 



GET BEHIND THE CONTROLS 
OF A ROYAL ELECTRIC PORTABLE. 

Test-type the liveliest, most responsive word machine on the circuit! 
Types circles around other portables with exceptional fuel economy! 




Fuel economy? Sure. The electric company makes it 
hum. but you make it go The spunky new Royal 
Medallion'" portable is loaded with luxury features, 
so you work less with a Royal 
Medallion than with other 
electrics Your immortal words 
just flow effortlessly from your 
head to the paper 

Your dealer has two spirited 
Royal Electrics to suit your 
needsand means. The Medallion 
is our Porsche, but we have 
a nifty Apollo' that sour 
Volkswagen basic, electric 
typewriting that gets you 
there without a struggle — and 
with print-like results 


ROYAL MEDALLION— TOTALLY ELECTRIC PORTABLE' 


See your Royal retailer before heading back to the 
grind. He'll give you a free demonstration-type 
that II spoil you for pedestrian electrics forever! 

Figure it out for yourself. 

Our fast-back The Royal 
Digital 5-T™ electronic 
calculator. Displays eight 
digits right in the palm of 
your hand Backed by Royal's 
national service 
network 


ROYAL 


1 Electric Carnage Return 4 Electric Repeat Forward Space 7 Electric Touch Tabulation 10 Automatic Margin Set 1 3 Wide-Range Touch Adjustment 

2 Electric Back Space 5 Electric Repeat Space-Up 8 Electric Reset Control 11 Two-way Segment Lock 1 4 Vertical Half Spacing 

3 Eleclric Repeat Back Space 6 Electric Repeat 1*1 ( )(-)(-) 9 Electric Ribbon Drive 1 2 Impression Regulator 15 Removable Platen 




LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Possibly no city in the United States is 
as maniacal about one team as is Mi- 
ami about the Super Bowl champion 
Dolphins. Forget that the Dolphins 
have sold 78,000 season tickets, the 
most ever by a pro football team. Note 
instead that it is impossible to move 
around Miami without encountering 
Dolphinmania in one form or other. 

Middle-aged fans happily wear T 
shirts in the Dolphin team colors- 
aqua, orange and white — with their 
own names over the numbers of the 
great and mighty: 39 (Larry Csonka), 
21 (Jim Kiick), 42 (Paul Warfield). The 
Miami city transit system this year has 
changed the colors of its buses to those 
of the Dolphins. Newspaper ads and 
TV commercials show replicas of Dol- 
phins, and establishments such as Dol- 
phin Plumbing are now on the business 
landscape. Several players have their 
own radio shows, and Coach Don Shu- 
la has his TV program. A duck hunting 
guide in the Everglades refuses to book 
customers for Mondays; they are re- 
served to take Dolphin players shooting 
in the swamps. At the last annual meet- 
ing of one insurance company (Manu- 
facturers Life), the president called 
upon salesmen to emulate the Dolphins 
and go to the top fast and, having said 
that, he passed out Dolphin T shirts to 
members of the board of directors. 

“The main reason for Dolphinmania 
is that Miami has never had anything 
before to draw it together as a city and 
to give it a winner,” says Senior Writer 
John Underwood, author of the story 
on Don Shula in this issue. “People up 
North used to confuse Miami with Mi- 
ami Beach, and when they thought of 
sports it was Jackie Gleason riding 
around in a golf cart. And some still 
do.” 

A Miami resident himself, Under- 
wood may dwell amid Dolphinmania 
(son John Jr., age six, has four No. 39 
T shirts) but, as befits a writer who trav- 
els the world on assignments, he tries 
to keep a sense of perspective about his 
hometown and the team. When the 
Dolphins first began in 1966 as an 


expansion team in the old Ameri- 
can Football League, Underwood— a 
scholar of football — bought season 
tickets despite his skepticism about the 
team's success. "Miami was always a 
football town — but mainly for college 
football, especially the University of 
Miami Hurricanes," he says. "That 
first season attendance was only 1 8,000 
or 20,000 a game in the Orange Bowl, 
but the Dolphins, somewhat like the 
New York Mets, always gave the fans 
something, a little bit at a time. In the 
very first game of the very first season 
a halfback named Joe Auer, who later 
hurt himself overturning a dune bug- 
gy, returned the opening kickoff for a 
touchdown against Oakland. That kind 
of thing kept the fans coming back for 
more, and the Dolphins kept giving 
them a little more.” 

The Dolphins took a nose dive in 
1969, the year before Shula took over. 
When the Dolphins announced that 
Shula was coming down from Balti- 
more, Underwood was not over- 
whelmed. He had recently written a 
story in which he referred to Shula as 
"a faceless pro coach.” Taking over the 
team during the player strike, Shula im- 
mediately impressed everyone by run- 
ning four practices a day to make up 
for lost time. "A ragtag group of play- 
ers began to look like a good team,” 
Underwood recalls. Following the rise 
of the Dolphins, Underwood wrote a 
long piece on Kiick and Csonka (SI, 
Aug. 7, 1972). Through it all Under- 
wood kept thinking back on his “face- 
less coach" remark. He had obviously 
misjudged his man, who seemed to have 
become someone special. Underwood 
began working on his reappraisal in 
June. As he puts it now, “I used to think 
Shula was a salad without dressing un- 
til I began to dig into him." Readers 
may dig into the Shula salad beginning 
on page 120. 
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Saving lives 


in the U.S. Coast G 

jard. 
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What's in it for you? 



Plenty, We’ve got a very 
special way you can help others and 
help yourself at the same time. 

In the Coast Guard. 

We’re the lifesavers. Fighting 
pollution. Protecting property. 
Rescuing people. 

Last year we saved the lives 
of more than 3,000 people. 

We pulled them off sinking 
ships, out of floods and hurricanes, 
wherever they were, whatever the 
weather. 

We’re doing something about our 
environment, too. Battling 
the pollution in our lakes, rivers 
and along our coastlines. 

Enforcing maritime conservation laws. 
Teaching safe boating to 
millions of the nation’s boating 
enthusiasts. 

In the Coast Guard we work in 
small, highly-skilled teams. 

You move ahead fast, because we 
give our people as big a job as they 
can handle. 

With our specialized training 
you can develop any number of skills. 
You’ll move ahead quickly and 
your pay will too. Best 
of all you’ll have a career that 
will be worth something when you 
leave us. 

It's a challenge: Helping others 
while you help yourself. 

If it sounds like your thing, send 
us the card for your free ^ 
booklet. Or call 
(800) 424-8883! 

Toll free. 

We’ll tell 

you about a pretty j 
remarkable team. 1 

The lifesavers/ 
the U.S. Coast Guard.! 

Help others / Help yourself. 
Join the lifesavers. 

The Coast Guard. 





The Trap? The Draw? The Screen? The Bomb? 


You’re up against the quick, smart Dallas front four. 
They've been playing you tough for three quarters— using 
their standard 4-3-4, but mixing in short-yardage 6-1-4 
and spread defenses just to keep you honest. 

You trail 17-16, but have a drive going . . . down to their 
44. It's 3rd and 8, with two minutes to go in the game. A 
field-goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from out- 
side the 40. What's the call? A trap up the middle for 
better field position? Run the end? Flip a medium pass? 
What if they come with the blitz? They could nail you for 
a big loss. (Goodbye, field-goal!) Maybe the screen 
would go. Or is now the time to gamble everything. ..and 
throw The Bomb? 

Get hold of PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro 
Football Game— set up the situation— and find out! 

You are the Quarterback! 

This is just one of the thousands of real-life game 
situations you can face in PAYDIRT! In our game you 
call all the shots— on offense and defense. Your ability to 
get the most out of your team— with a solid Game Plan, 
tough defense and "the breaks"— will determine whether 
you win or lose. 

How does the game play? 

Fast and easy.. .and super-realistically! Why? Because 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
FANS! QUARTERBACK THESE 32 SUPER TEAMS! 


Air Force ’70 LSU '69 

Alabama '66 Michigan '69 

Arkansas '69 Michigan Stale 

Army '66 Minnesota '60 

Dartmouth 70 Mississippi '61 

Florida '69 Missouri '69 

Georgia '68 Navy '63 

Georgia Tech '66 Nebraska 70 


Northwestern 70 Syracuse '66 
Notre Came '66 Tennessee 70 
Ohio State '68 Texas '69 

Oklahoma '67 UCLA '65 

Penn State '69 USC '67 

Princeton '64 Washington '60 
Purdue '66 Wisconsin '62 

Stantord 70 Yale '68 


The new Sports Illustrated College Football Game lets you share in 
the excitement, tradition and intense rivalry ot College Football USA 
—as you coach and quarterback the lop college squads of recent 
years It uses the same realistic Play/Action system we created 
tor SI Pro Football 
. . demands the 
same kind ot 
football savvy . . . 

T^as exciting. 


BUY BOTH GAMES.. .AND SAVE $4.40! 

(See our Special Otter on the coupon) 
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we work at it! Each year we "scout" the 26 pro teams by 
analyzing the play-by-play records of every game played 
during the previous season. From these we determine 
each team's strengths and weaknesses-on offense, de- 
fense and special teams. We then convert all this infor- 
mation into simple Play/ Action charts that put you right 
down on the playing field ... as quarterback of your 
favorite pro teams! 

Here's your chance to feel the crunch of the Minnesota 
blitz. ..the thrill of completing The Bomb for a game- 
breaking TD against the swarming Miami defense. ..the 
power of the Washington ground attack! 

PAYDIRT! includes: a big playing field, scoreboard, 
26 Play/ Action charts, Scouting Reports on each team, 
5 special game dice and a Playbook edited by Weeb 
Ewbank, all-time great coach of the New York Jets and 
Baltimore Colts. 

Order yours today! 

See if you have what it takes to be a pro quarterback. 
Order PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro Football 
Game today! Just fill out and mail the coupon below— 
along with your check or money order for $9.95, plus 500 
postage and handling— to: Sports Illustrated Games, 
Box 619, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

, COUPON i 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 

, Box 619 • Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10020 

I Send me the following Sports Illustrated Game(s): 

! PAYDIRT!, The New SI Pro Football Game @ $9.95 | 

■ each (plus 50$ postage and handling). 

SI College Football Game(s) @ $9.95 each (plus 50$ . 

I postage and handling). 

[ SI Football Special(s): the complete PAYDIRT! plus | 

■ the complete SI College Football Game— a $20.90 value— ■ 
I for only $16.50 postpaid. I save $4.40. 

I My check or money order for is enclosed. I 


address 


Mate 

zip 



(Please allow 3-4 weel 

ks for delivery) 

SI917B 



Taste Windsor instead 




Taste Canada’s smoothest whisky. You may never go back to your usual whisky. 
Windsor is the only Canadian made with hardy Western Canadian grain; water 
from glacier-fed springs and aged in the clear dry air of the Canadian Rockies 





— / 


The smoothest 
whisky ever to come 
out of Canada! 


Your friends will enjoy the distinctive 
difference Windsor Canadian makes in 
their favorite whisky drinks. 


The Windsor 
A suitable symbol for the 
Supreme Canadian. 


One of the most popular 
mixed drinks becomes 
something very special 
when you ma ke i t Wi ndsor 
& Ginger. Pour one jigger 
(IV2 oz.)of Windsor Cana- 
dian over ice, then fill 
with ginger ale. Windsor- 
Canada's smoothest whis- 
ky; it gives your favorite 
drink a whole new flavor. 
Windsor & Ginger. Try it. 


* W. 
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Windsor 

cy . 

CAM AD I AM 

A DLEIVD 


Very 

remarkably 

priced. 


CANADIAN WHISKY A BLEND • 80 PROOF • IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO NEW YORK 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









We get people talking. 

(To 23,000,000 people we're the telephone company) 



We entertain them 

(Sylvania colorTVand stereo) 





Electronics, One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 



We're GTE... 

(a growing concern for your growing needs) 



You’re looking at a 
t high-grade aluminum mil 
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Every al(-aluminum can in the bever- 
age aisle of your local supermarket 
can be recycled and remade into 
another aluminum can. It's being done 
right now at Alcoa. 

And when you recycle aluminum, you 
save energy. It takes only 5 percent 
of the energy it takes to make it the 
first time. 

Once it's made, it can be recycled 
repeatedly, at a tremendous saving 
in energy. 


There's not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it's lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens with 
a snap, has high scrap value and can 
be recycled repeatedly. It's plentiful, 
too. 

Alcoa is buying back used aluminum 
cans that have been collected through 
reclamation centers in many commu- 
nities. We are buying them back be- 


cause aluminum is a very practical 
material to recycle. 

Alcoa is doing something to help con- 
serve our natural resources. We 
would like to tell you more about it. 
Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. We'll also send you 
information on how one community 
established its reclamation program. 
Aluminum Company of America, 

819-J Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15219. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


□ALCOA 



When the 
moment is worth 
remembering 
enjoy a cigar that’s 
hard to forget. 

A long, slender, 
mild-tasting A&C 
Grenadier. 

You’re ahead in 
flavor with A&C’s 
unique blend of 
choice imported 
and domestic 
tobaccos. 

Available with 
light or dark wrapper. 

Get behind an 
A&C Grenadier. 

Or try a Panatela, 
a Saber or any one 
of A&C’s other 
sizes and shapes. 



Real flavor, quality tobaccos 

and a great shape 

keep Grenadiers up front. 


Antonio y Cleopatra. 
Look ahead. Buy the box. 


BOOKTALK 

Secrets of a sumo wrestler, or how to 
get the other fellow by the 'mawashi' 

S umo is a medieval backwater of sport, 
and throughout the 2,000 years since its 
founding it has resisted penetraiion by for- 
eigners. Enter Jesse Kuhaulua (his ring name 
isTakamiyama), a 360-pound Hawaiian, the 
first non-Japanese ever to win a major sumo 
tournament. Jesse is a bay window into the 
cloistered life of Japan's most venerated ath- 
letes. He is co-author with John Wheeler of 
Takumiyama ■ — The World of Sumo (Kodan- 
sha International, Tokyo, New York and 
San Francisco, SIO). 

"There were many days I was genuinely 
afraid to go into the practice area," Jesse says 
of his initiation. Older wrestlers "often hit 
me on the back or legs with bamboo sticks. 
. . . They would even spit at us sometimes or 
throw salt into our mouths. Since they were 
our seniors there was nothing we could do.” 
This was the kawaigatte (which comes from 
a Japanese verb meaning to treat with affec- 
tion), calculated to infuriate the young train- 
ee, “to fan the flames of his fighting spirit.” 
The beginners were then made to politely 
bathe, feed and massage their tormentors, 
running errands for them, combing their 
hair. The only way to freedom from these in- 
dignities was to fight up the rankings until 
they themselves were privileged to use the 
next batch of beginners as body servants. 

Jesse reached sekitori (top division) in 
1967. He is all in favor of the system: "Ka- 
waigatte . . . the stress on manners, etiquette, 
is meant to build the unique spirit that alone 
can produce good wrestlers and good men. 
Since 1 became a sekitori I don't have a rep- 
utation for always being a nice guy." A 
glance at his picture on the book jacket con- 
firms his point. A very tough baby. 

The publishers call it an "autobiography” 
but the book is also an introduction to sumo, 
though close attention is sometimes needed 
to keep up with the terminology. Japanese 
words, after one definition, are used exten- 
sively in sentences like this: “His opponent, 
who has failed with his initial thrusting at- 
tack but feels himself suddenly free of his at- 
tacker’s hold, will grab his mawashi in a last- 
ditch utchari attempt." This turns out to 
mean that he couldn't push him out so he 
pulls on his belt to flip him over as they both 
fly into the box seats. Co-author Wheeler 
leaves Kuhaulua for pages at a time to ex- 
plore sumo's misty origins, detailing its tech- 
niques, its judging and its involved finances. 
Jesse becomes a device for humanizing an en- 
cyclopedia, and Turner Givens' photos are 
as tantalizing as the text. Is there anything 
in the liquid eyes of the young Jesse that fore- 
shadows the bull on the jacket? This should 
become a standard work, but it is a pity 
Wheeler's scholarship is not matched by skill 
at characterization. 

— Kenny Moore 


Guess which car puts 
more heat on its oil. 



In an actual test certified by the Nationwide Consumer Testing Insti- 
tute, it was shown that a fully loaded station wagon driving at typical 
turnpike speeds puts tremendous heat on its motor oil. At only 50 mph the 
wagon's oil was 258°F. The race car, going three times as fast, never had 
readings over 208°F. 

Added heat like that may rob your motor oil of its full power to 
protect vital engine parts. That's why today, more than ever, it's impor- 
tant to specify a premium quality oil like Quaker State. 

Refined only from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil, Quaker State is made to take the heat of today's driving. 

It exceeds every car maker's warranty requirements. 

For your peace of mind, specify Quaker State. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 






White rum. Puerto Rican rum. Something you can stay with. 



There are times when you feel like you’re the only two people 
in the world. 

White rum won’t intrudeon that feeling. It’s there but never in the 
way. That's because white Puerto Rican Rum is lighterthan the driest 
gin and smoother than vodka. Lighterthan gin because no extra 
flavors are added. Smoother than vodka because it’s aged in white 
oak casks for one full year.. .by Puerto Rican law. 

So if you want something you can stay with, try 
your favorite drink made with white rum. Or drink it 
all by itself. In a world of your own. Puerto rich 



* 1973 Commonwealth ol Puerto Rico. 



Life insurance 
as a career? 

Certainly! 

Thomas W. (Andy) Anderson is a Great Southern Career Agent 
in Corpus Christi, Texas. He has a career that offers him an 
exciting challenge, the opportunity to help others and all 
the financial rewards he’s willing to work for and 
time for his hobbies. He leads a full life. 

He puts his imagination and knowledge to 
work every day helping his clients solve the 
problems of education, security and retire- 
ment with freedom from financial worry. 

As a Great Southern Agent, he is a well- 
trained and thoroughly competent in- 
surance man. Why not call your Great 
Southern Agent. We think you will 
like him. 

Maybe you would like a career like Andy's. 

Why not ask him about it or write Bill 
Williams, C. L. U. Box 1972, Houston, 

Texas 77001. 



GREAT SOUTHERN 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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IN THIS FAST-BUCK PLASTIC WORLD, 
WHY THESE HONEST MAPLE PEGS? 




Available at selected shoe stores and Scholl Shops. 

For the one nearest you. write Dept. 394, 
Scholl. Inc.. 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, III. 60610 


Copeg- Shoes by Scholl could be 
made a quicker way. 

Instead of securing the arch 
with tiny maple pegs hammered in 
by hand, we could do it all by mach- 
ine. 

But then they wouldn’t have 
the good, firm permanent arch 
Copegs have. 

Or the comfortable fit. 

Or the reassuring support 

Nor for that matter, would we 
have our “Peggers”, that special 
breed of craftsmen in our Jefferson. 
Wisconsin factory who man the 
hammers with century-old skill. 

And a good arch is just part of 
the Copeg Shoe difference. 

FIRST, THE LAST. 

In shoe making, there’s some 
thing called a last, the form a shoe is 
built around. 

Some companies come up with 
their lasts in no time. Not Scholl. We 
refine the master model for our lasts 
maybe thirty times before we’re 
happy with the fit. You will be too 

Look closely at the inner side of 
a Copeg Shoe. Notice the leather ac- 
tually curves around and under the 
arch. Most shoes aren’t that well 
made. Look at your own right now. 

The heart of a shoe is the in- 
sole. Ours is leather and thicker than 
most. But it’s flexible because of 
an exclusive scoring process. So 
while the thickness means Copegs 


Though we’ve spoken at great 
length about Copeg Shoes, we 
didn’t mean to overlook our style 
story. The photographs below say it 
best. They’re but a sample of the 
many styles a man on the move can 
feel comfortable in and with. 

AN HONEST VALUE. 

One more point. Despite the 
256 separate steps in making one 
pair of Copegs, much of it hand- 
work, most styles are just $32 to $44. 

With all you’ve just learned 
about Copeg quality, we hope 
you’re not shocked to find our prices 
so reasonable. 

But we just couldn’t resist sav- 
ing the best for the last. 

COPEG SHOES 


will hold their shape and wear long- 
er, the scoring means they’ll be more 
comfortable from the first day you 
wear them. 


THE SLOW CURE. 

After all that special attention, 
you can bet we don’t use artificial 
drying methods as many shoe mak 
ers do. 

Our Copegs cure on the last. 
Naturally. For at least seven days 
It’s not fast or modern. But it is bet 
ter for our fine quality leathers. 
And the shoe And, ultimately, the 
fit for you. 



SCORECARD 


SO SHALL YE REAP 

Politicians, whose popular image can use 
refurbishing, are seeing an easy way to 
please sports fans by abolishing local TV 
blackouts of home games, even though 
professional football insists that the 
game's continued financial health re- 
quires such blackouts. It is disagreeable 
to watch sports commissioners being told 
by Congressmen how to administer their 
affairs, and club owners how best to run 
their business, according to the mood of 
the moment in Washington. But it is also 
true that Pete Rozelle and others in sport 
have sadly weakened their case by past 
readiness to accept congressional favors, 
such as exemptions from antitrust laws. 
They can't have it both ways. 

SLITHY TOVES 

New York horse racing is in a bad way. 
Legalized off-track betting upset the fine 
balance that used to exist between un- 
dercover and pari-mutuel betting at both 
thoroughbred and harness racing tracks, 
and sent attendance and wagering at the 
tracks skidding. Horsemen complained 
that OTB was stifling their sport, and 
Governor Rockefeller belatedly appoint- 
ed a super authority (the State Racing 
and Wagering Board) to straighten out 
the mess. Now there arc a dozen jobs 
(with salaries ranging from S33.000 to 
565.000) at the top of the bureaucracy 
that oversees racing, and the man Rocke- 
feller appointed to head the menage is 
Emil (Bus) Mosbacher, the America's 
Cup sailor whose racing experience has 
been at the helm of a yacht. 

One of the groups involved, the New 
York Racing Association, fell all over it- 
self to help create the S250.000 Marlboro 
Cup race for Secretariat, and in so do- 
ing undercut traditional events. Now 
Jack Krumpe, the NYRA's president, 
proposes that next year the Marlboro be 
made an international race to be run as 
the climax of the fall season. This would 
effectively destroy the Washington 
(D.C. ) International at Laurel Race 
Course in Maryland ("There can't be 
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two internationals within a few weeks of 
each other," explains Laurel's John 
Schapiro), which for more than 20 years 
has fostered international competition. 

Schapiro hopes New York will do the 
right thing, but he should not be sanguine 
about his chances. New York racing is 
not noted for logical or altruistic behav- 
ior. It is worried about the challenge 
posed by Sonny Werblin, who wants to 
build a major racetrack at the new sports 
complex in northern New Jersey, close 
to New York City. One of the investment 
firms helping Werblin to arrange financ- 
ing for the venture, which would drain 
both horses and revenue from New York, 
is Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill. 
Noyes. A senior vice-president of Horn- 
blower & Weeks is Joseph Gimma, who 
is also chairman of the New York Stale 
Racing Commission. The question of 
conflict of interest was raised but Gim- 
ma was cleared of such implication — by 
the State Racing and Wagering Board 
and Chairman Bus Mosbacher. 

Round and round it goes, like Alice 
in Wonderland. 

WHOSE MORALE? 

Critics of college football say that all too 
often football players are privileged char- 
acters on campus. The current situation 
at Southern Methodist supports the ar- 
gument. Thirty-six students were moved 
out of one of the most desirable dormi- 
tories on campus so that members of the 
football team could have exclusive use 
of the building. 

"We feel like we really got shafted," 
said one student. Another complained 
about the principle involved and object- 
ed to the school "moving freshmen foot- 
ball players in all of a sudden, after we 
were already in there." 

Athletes were also given one of the two 
lines in a campus cafeteria, with the re- 
sult that 600 students must use one line 
while 125 athletes use the other. 

Before this year football players at 
SM U were treated much the same as oth- 
er students, but Dave Smith, new head 


coach, says separate dormitory and eat- 
ing facilities are necessary "for control, 
morale and a prideful atmosphere." Dr. 
James D. Wrotcn Jr., vice-president lor 
student affairs, said that Smith asked for 
the separate facilities last January, short- 
ly after he was hired. Wroten said he re- 
sisted Smith's request as long as he could 
but that they were "on a collision 
course." and he had to give way. The 
odds are that Smith's wishes will contin- 
ue to prevail for the time being. SMU 
has been trying for some years to regain 
its old place as a top football power, and 
it will give Smith every chance to accom- 
plish what his predecessor Hayden Fry 
was unable to. 

JUST A LITTLE BIT 

Government regulations allow only one 
more hole-in-one story in this section this 
year, and this is it. David Dickenson, a 
member of the Kirtland Country Club 
outside Cleveland, is a nationally ranked 



o 




paddle tennis player, a tennis ace. an 1 1 
handicap golfer and, reflecting this com- 
petitive drive, an aggressive insurance 
salesman. This year he convinced his club 
it should give a 54,000 Pontiac to any- 
one who shot a hole in one on the 155- 
yard 6th hole during Kirtland's annual 
member-guest tournament, and then ar- 
ranged for the club to buy an insurance 
policy as protection against a hole in one. 

Primarily a life insurance man himself, 
he talked to an underwriter to establish 
a rate for the policy. The underwriter said 
5550, which meant the odds the compa- 
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Don’t go back to school 
without a Brain. 



All-American defensemen who have to keep up 
their grades along with their guard need a Brain. 

Engineering students struggling through chain 
and mixed calculat ions need a Brain. 

Brilliant English students who can't add 
or subtract or multiply, let alone divide, need a Brain. 

Visionary architecture 
students to whom percentages are 
petty annoyances necc a Brain. 

Everybody needs a Brain, 
simply because life is too short for 
long division. 



Bowmar offers you a line of 11 different Brains. 
They start at S79.95 and go up. 

They have floating decimals. They have auto- 
matic constants. They have 8. 10 and 12 digit 
read-outs. Some Brains even have memories. But none 
of them ever drop zeroes. 

What's more, they all come 
with a one-year written guarantee 
for both parts and labor. 

So join the millions of happy 
eager students who are saying " I got 
a Brain on my summer vacation!’ 



The' Bowmar Brains 

Americas No. 1 selling line of personal calculators. 




Foil petty theft. 




From our least expensive Under Dash Quick Release 
...to our top-of-the-line Floor Mount... they're all re- 
movable. So you can lock yours in your trunk. Or play 
itinyourFlomeUnit. By removing it yourself, you beat 
them at their own game. 


Fun to be with 


CATS—STEREDS 


Craig Corporation, 921 West Artesia Boulevard, Compton, California 90220 



SCORECARD continued 


Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut "lotion by Faberge. 


ny was laying against an ace were $4,000 
to S550. or about 8 to I. "You don't 
know much about golf, do you?" Dick- 
enson asked, and worked the price down 
to S234 for four days of coverage at tour- 
nament time. It seemed safe enough. The 
hole is over water, the green has a lot of 
tilt and it is the hardest par-3 on the 
course. 

Dickenson should have suspected 
what was going to happen when, during 
a practice round, he pul his lee shot three 
feel from the pin. In the afternoon he shot 
a hole in one. 

When something like this happened in 
Double Indemnity. Barbara Stanwyck 
and Fred Mac Murray got in a lot of trou- 
ble. Not Dickenson. He was cheerfully 
presented with a check for S4.000 by 
Richard Haverland, a vice-president of 
the insurance company, who did not act 
at all like Edward (i. Robinson, the sus- 
picious claims agent in Double Indemnity. 
Haverland is a golfer himself, and he 
knew how Dickenson felt, Besides, it was 
soon apparent that luck was draped all 
over Dave Dickenson. A few days later 
he (lew to the Virgin Islands with a cou- 
ple of clients for a little fishing. Well, not 
fishing, really, for all Dickenson planned 
to do was take photographs of his friends 
catching fish. They were on the boat four 
days and the only time lie sat in the chair 
was when one of the others took time 
out for a beer or a rest. And what hap- 
pened? Dickenson in his brief moments 
in the sun caught five blue marlin, rang- 
ing from 350 to 500 pounds. He never 
got to take a picture, worse luck. 

THE FUTURE AND STOREN 

The selection of Mike Storen to replace 
Bob Carlson as commissioner of the 
American Basketball Association is a 
hopeful sign fora league nearing the close 
of a hopeless off-season. Three ABA 
teams were without coaches at the time 
of his appointment, with the opening of 
training camps only a week away, and 
Memphis was also without a front office. 
It had yet to sell a ticket for the regular 
season, which opens Oct. 10. 

For a league so lacking in organization 
there could be no better choice than Sto- 
ren. At Indiana and Kentucky he proved 
himself one of the best front-office men 
in basketball. He built the Pacers and 
Colonels into quality teams that would 
surely be economically successful in a 
merged pro league. His forcefulness in 
ABA councils in the early years is cred- 
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iled with keeping the young league alive. 

But, as with any other commissioner, 
Storen’s effectiveness will depend on how 
much freedom the owners let him have. 
Given a free hand, he could be as dy- 
namic a leader as Al Davis was for the 
old American Football League. And the 
chances seem good that he’ll have that 
free hand: even though he is not the most 
popular man in the ABA and had twice 
previously turned down the job, he was 
elected by a 9- 1 vote. 

The NBA should observe Storen care- 
fully. Its own commissioner, Walter Ken- 
nedy, retires in 1975. If the anticipated 
merger of the leagues precedes Kenne- 
dy's retirement, the NBA might find it 
wise to swallow its pride and accept the 
man from the ABA as first commissioner 
of all pro basketball. 

LAMAR'S IDEAS 

Lamar Hunt, owner of the Kansas City 
Chiefs, got some things off his chest 
about pro football. For one, he said he 
was afraid the National Football League 
was getting stodgy and complacent, par- 
ticularly on the field (page 50). He would 
like to sec the league adopt the two-point 
conversion (by running or passing) that 
the old American Football League used 
before the merger with the NFL. He also 
suggested that the kickoff be from the 35 
instead of the 40, since "most of our kick- 
ers put the ball out of the end zone and 
thus kill one of the most exciting plays 
in football.” 

He said, "I don’t think we can assume 
a mossback approach and not change 
anything. Pro football has taken the play 
away from other sports, and we don’t 
want to lose our advantage. We need to 
be careful we don't get stagnant. But 
some owners, particularly some of the 
older ones, want to keep things just as 
they always have been.” 

Hunt predicted that the NFL would 
expand to 30 teams within three years 
and suggested it look to Canada (Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Vancouver) and Mexico 
City for possible franchise sites, as well 
as to oft-mentioned Seattle, Tampa, 
Phoenix, Memphis and Honolulu. 

NICE RETURN 

The University of Tampa said a couple 
of weeks ago that it liked pro football 
(Scorecard, Sept. 3) and would do all it 
could to help get a pro team for the city 
of Tampa What has happened since may 
be merely coincidence, but it sounds like 



the old Biblical thing of casting your 
bread upon the waters. The star of Tam- 
pa's football team last fall was tackle 
John Matuszak, picked No. I in the Na- 
tional Football League draft by the 
Houston Oilers. Now the Oilers have sort 
of returned the favor by sending a play- 
er to the university. 

What happened was, the Oilers held a 
one-day tryout in Tampa last May and 
were impressed by a 29-year-old soccer- 
style placekicker named Kenny Jordan. 
Jordan had not done any kicking since 
junior high school but after watching the 
soccer-style kickers in the NFL on tele- 
vision he started working out for two 
hours every day on the field at Plant High 
School in Tampa. He got to where he 
kicked one or two field goals from 65 
yards out and could hit regularly from 
inside the 50. 

General Manager Sid Gillman and 
Coach Bill Peterson of the Oilers were 
impressed by Jordan, offered him a con- 
tract and asked him to report to their 
training camp. Then a University of 
Tampa coach, Billy Turner, who had 
watched the Oiler tryout, discovered that 
Jordan still had four years of college el- 
igibility. He suggested the kicker pass up 
the pros temporarily and take a four-year 
scholarship to college instead. Jordan, 
not wanting to renege on an agreement, 
even if unsigned, was worried what the 
Oilers would think. But after Gillman 
heard about the scholarship offer he 
agreed to "waive" the unsigned player 
to the university, and the NCAA gave 
its approval. 

"Call it a down payment on our due 
bill with Tampa for giving us Matuszak," 
said Bill Peterson. 

CANADIAN CAPERS 

The furor in Canadian hockey over the 
World Hockey Association’s signing of 
underage players (and the National 
Hockey League's threat to sign them) at 
first centered around the harm being 
done to amateur hockey. But now crit- 
icism is directed at the amateur leagues 
themselves. Olficials of Midget (under 
16) and Juvenile ( under I S ) hockey claim 
the Juniors (under 20) are raiding their 
leagues. Tom Graham of Toronto says, 
"If the Juniors want the pro teams to 
lay off hiring underage boys, they’d bet- 
ter lay off, too.” 

And a government report issued by the 
province of Alberta declared that at cer- 
tain levels the Canadian Amateur Hock- 


ey Association was "little different from 
a slave market in which the promoters 
and dealers have taken all the power." 
ft warned that "constraints upon indi- 
vidual rights of players . . . are so se- 
rious as to cry out for immediate and 
drastic action." Hearings are planned. 

Brian Shaw, coach of the WHA’s Ed- 
monton Oilers, claimed the attitude ex- 
pressed in the report might be justified 
in the case of a 12-year-old boy playing 
amateur hockey for his own amusement. 
"But let’s face it,” said Shaw, “by the 
time a player is a Junior he has only one 
thing on his mind and that is to make it 
into the professional ranks as quickly as 
possible.” 

Graham's reaction to all this was, "At 
the rate they’re going they’ll soon be 
playing 16-year-olds in the NHL.” 

THE GAME OF THE NAME 

It’s name time again for football roster 
nuts, those who enjoy culling college 
squad lists and coming up with super 
teams based only on the names of the 
players. Best so far comes from the East- 
ern College Athletic Conference, which 
can field an offensive team composed of 
Block, Rush, Butts, Buck, Driver, Can- 
non, Bolt, Dart, Lively, Lightfoot and 
March. The defensive team is Hard, 
Wall, Rock, Stone, Grip, Grab, Axe. 
Savage, Gang, Stopper and Crump. On 
the bench, but great at victory parlies, 
are Glass, Beers, Case and Booze. 

The captain of the name team, suggests 
Boston Herald American Columnist Dick 
Dew, should be Bill Pappafotoboloas of 
Boston State. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gertrude Ederle, who swam 21 miles 
through New York Bay in preparation 
for her 1926 conquest of the English 
Channel, asked at the age of 66 if she 
could make the same swim today: "Sure, 
I’d float across on the garbage.” 

• Jerry Tagge, Green Bay quarterback: 
"It took me a whole year to learn how 
to call a play convincingly. Even if you 
don’t know what you’re going to do, you 
have to act like you do." 

• Chuck Noll, Pittsburgh Steeler coach, 

after ex-manager Bill Virdon of the Pi- 
rates challenged one of his players to a 
fight for culling him an obscene name, 
when asked what he would do if one of 
his 280-pound linemen called him some- 
thing nasty: “I’d say sticks and stones 
may break my bones. . . .” end 
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Brut 33 

Anti-Perspirant 
for Men. 


You won’t have 
any doubts 
about yourself. 



FABERGE 



ULTRA DRY 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT 
SPRAY _ 


STOPS OD.OB s 
CHECKS \NtTTg t 


NET WT. 13 OZ. 



See "The Protectors", an exciting new TV 
adventure show starring Robert Vaughn, 
brought to you by the great "Protectors" 
of good grooming— Brut 33 by Faberg6. 


the the 

Wizard wizard 

of vs. of 
Avis Hertz. 



It’s really not much of a contest. 

For openers, once you have a 
Wizard of Avis Number, there’s not a 
pen in the world that can get you a 
car faster than our computer system. 

But speed alone does not a great 
rent a car company make. 

Efficiency, neatness and accuracy 
make the Wizard of Avis something 
special indeed. 

Efficiency, because even though 
you don’t ask for it, the Wizard 
mav find you qualify for a lower rate. 


Neatness, because we’re the only 
ones who clearly type out your entire 
rental agreement. 

Accuracy, because the Wizard just 
doesn’t make mathematical errors. 

To get your free Wizard Number, 
simply visit your nearest Avis counter. 
Or, call toll-free ( 800 ) 2}l-69oo. 

The pen undoubtedly is one of 
the great inventions of all time. 

Unfortunately, its greatness dimin- 
ishes as soon as some people 
pick it up. 


Avis. 

Avis rents all makes... features cars engineered by Chrysler. 



Even at the end of a long hard day our dress knit looks 
like you just put it on. 

While other shirts have wilted and wrinkled, ours keeps 
on looking smooth and sleek. 

Take a cross country plane flight in it. Pack it away for a 
week in a crowded suitcase. Wash it and wear it and wash it 


and wear it. Twenty, thirty, forty times. 

This is one shirt that thrives on getting pushed around. 
The dress knit from Arrow. It’s only got one problem. 
At the end of a tough day it m 
may very well look a whole 

A division of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


lot better than you do. 


Colorful knitwear from the colorful ihirf company. 
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NEWK 

SERVES 

NOTICE 

HE’S 

BACK 


John Newcombe, tycoon, returned to 
the business of playing tennis last 
week and joined Margaret Court in 
the winner's circle at Forest Hills 

by JOE JARES 
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Y ou remember John Newcombe, 
surely. That handsome chap from 
Sydney whose serve and forehand volley 
could pierce armor plate? He played the 
Davis Cup Challenge Round for Austra- 
lia at age 19 and went on to win a For- 
est Hills and three Wimbledons, but he 
has been semiretired from tennis lately, 
busy turning himself into a conglomer- 
ate: helping run a tennis ranch down in 
Texas that is about to branch out all over 
the Southwest, organizing an autumn 
tour of the Far East, even planning to 
act in a tennis mystery movie. Game, Set, 
Murder, in which he will die in mid-serve 
in the first scene. He has played in only 
nine tournaments this year, winning the 
Australian Open, which does not mean 
much anymore, and losing his first 
matches at the French and Italian Opens. 
During the U.S. Open at Forest Hills last 
week one newspaper even called him a 
“relic.” 

Some relic. John Newcombe is oniy29, 
nine years younger than Ken Rosewall 
and only three years older than Stan 
Smith. When he sets his mind to it, and 
has enough preliminary tournaments un- 
der his belt, he can still look like the best 
tennis player in the world. He proved that 
last Sunday at Forest Hills, beating the 
amazingly quick Wimbledon champion, 
Jan Kodes, in a tough, very good five- 
set final and winning the S25,000 first 
prize and a new car. 

Newk’s triumph was only one of many 
for Australia over the weekend. In an all- 
Aussie women's final, Margaret Court 
won her fifth Forest Hills championship 
by beating Evonne Goolagong. Newk 
and countryman Owen Davidson won 
the men’s doubles. Court and Great Brit- 
ain’s Virginia Wade took the women’s 
doubles, and Davidson took the mixed 
doubles with Billie Jean King. About the 
only things Americans could be happy 
about were the facts that this was prob- 
ably the last Forest Hills to be played on 
grass (it was as lumpy and pitted as ever 
and will be replaced by a synthetic sur- 
face next year) and that the event was 
smoothly run and a resounding financial 
success: the 12-day attendance was a rec- 
ord 1 37,488 and the tournament grossed 
more than SI million. 

For the first seven days Forest Hills 
was a giant steam bath, plagued by 90°- 
plus heat and a sweaty, tropical humid- 
ity that even wilted the red plastic gera- 
niums lining either side of center court. 
The only comfortable people on the 


grounds seemed to be two Indians, the 
strikingly dark Amritraj brothers, Vijay 
and Anand, who come from Madras on 
the Bay of Bengal, in the same latitude 
as the Sudan, Nicaragua and Hades. Ev- 
eryone else at the West Side Tennis Club 
was moaning and melting: 

• I lie Nastase won in straight sets the 
first round and walked off the court gasp- 
ing. “I could not breathe out there,” he 
complained. He was upset in the second 
round and left, forsaking his doubles 
partner. 

• Evonne Goolagong, part Australian 
aborigine, said after one match, “I feel 
like I’ve just gone through a sauna.” 

• Mile. — or whatever the French equiv- 
alent of Ms. is — Frangoise Durr was 
leading Sally Greer when she had to de- 
fault in the second set because of heat 
prostration. Durr was reared in Alge- 


ria, which is not exactly snow country. 
• Patrick Proisy had to retire in the sec- 
ond set against Stan Smith, though Smith 
was about to retire him anyway. 

Finally, the heat and humidity claimed 
one more victim, an important one, Bil- 
lie Jean King. 

The Wimbledon heroine and defend- 
ing Forest Hills champion had strength- 
ened her injured knee (hurt in a recent 
New Jersey tournament) by lifting 
weights, and she seemed as fit as ever, 
ready to justify her top seeding and 
charge into the final against second-seed- 
ed Court, another confrontation between 
the two best women players in the world. 
They had met in the final at Forest Hills 
once and at Wimbledon twice. Court 
winning each time. King intended to 
change that situation. 

For awhile all was well. She raced past 
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With the victory, her fifth at Forest Hills, Margaret regained much of her pre-Riggs prestige. 




FOREST HILLS continued 


Peggy Michel and Karen Krantzcke in 
straight sets and then met Julie Heldman, 
to whom she had lost only twice in in- 
numerable encounters. Curiously, the 
match was scheduled for Court 22 out 
in the boondocks. Well, actually, in front 
of the clubhouse terrace, where the mem- 
bers can sit, relax, sip their drinks and 
watch such matches as Isabel Fernandez 
versus Kathy May. King seemed miffed 
throughout the match, perhaps because 
the court was no smoother than a rock 
garden or perhaps because she felt she 
should be about 300 yards away, in the 
Stadium. Nonetheless, she beat Heldman 
6-3 in the first set and was leading 4-1 in 
the second when she became ill, suffer- 
ing from chills, feeling faint and moving 
no better than a statue. Heldman won 
five games in a row to take the second 
set 6-4 and was leading 4-1 in the third 
when King quit. 

Knowing Billie Jean was in bad shape, 
Heldman asked the umpire if the one- 
minute rest period was up. She was not 
going to permit her opponent any more 
time than the rules allowed. 

"O.K.,” said King. “If you want it 
that badly, you can have it.” 


Always smiling, Amr/lraJ, 19, upset Laver. 



The tournament doctor examined 
King and reported that she had been bat- 
tling a cold and taking penicillin. In ad- 
dition, she had not taken enough salt tab- 
lets. Defaulting was the best thing she 
could have done, he said. 

“I started getting goose bumps," King 
said later. “I couldn’t see the ball. 1 
couldn’t react. I did the best I could. I 
was just hoping I could do better." 

Everybody had figured that King, 
Court, Goolagong and Chris Evert 
would reach the semis, but King's depar- 
ture left a vacancy and it was surprising- 
ly filled by Helga Masthoff of West Ger- 
many, a tall, delicate woman who serves 
off one leg like a flamingo and whose 
strokes would not dent a cream puff. One 
could picture her on the cover of Vogue 
but never World Tennis. Goolagong was 
lucky enough to have Masthoff in her 
half of the draw and battered her 6-1 in 
the first set. But Masthoff grew on the 
spectators with her accurate pit-a-pats, 
gained confidence and actually forced 
Goolagong to go three sets before 
Evonne won 6-4 in the third. 

Court, who had beaten Great Britain’s 
Virginia Wade in two tie-breaker sets in 
the quarterfinals, drew Evert in the semis, 
just as she had at Wimbledon, where 
Evert beat her in three sets. Although 
no longer the crowd’s cute little Chrissie 
of two years ago. Evert is still a bit of an 
ingenue at 18, still gets a Stadium court 
assignment for almost every match and 
still, as she admits, has a lot to learn, 
namely how to volley effectively and hit 
overheads. Court won 7-5, 2-6, 6-2, 
Evert’s third-straight loss in the Forest 
Hills semis. 

“When Margaret comes to net, she’s 
so tough to get past,” said Evert. 

In the final on Saturday, Goolagong 
gave Margaret a good battle for two 
sets despite her weak second serve, los- 
ing the first in a tie breaker 7-6, winning 
the second 7-5. But Court broke her first 
serve in the third set and won rather 
handily 6-2. 

Last year Billie Jean King received 
only $10,000 for winning the women’s ti- 
tle, as opposed to Nastase’s $25,000, but 
this year the people who make Ban de- 
odorant donated $55,000 to make the 
female prize pool equal, even though the 
women play three sets instead of five and 
have only half as large a draw to get 
through. So for her victory Court earned 
a whopping $25,000 and a new car, the 
same as Newcombe. She now has won 



$157,400 in prize money in 1973 and 
seems eminently capable of passing the 
$200,000 mark before Christmas. If she 
does not earn another penny, she already 
has enjoyed the most lucrative year in the 
history of women’s sports, a thought that 
must soothe her when she thinks of Bob- 
by Riggs. 

Court insists she is not a true. Wom- 
en’s Libber, but, as King points out, 
she certainly is. After all, she has a job 
and her husband does not. She travels 
the tennis circuit with Barry, a former 
wool broker and yachtsman in Perth, 
and their son Danny. Someday — she will 
not say when— they are going to return 
home and buy the whole west coast of 
Australia. 

On the men’s side of the program 
youth was the byword in the early 
rounds. Seventeen-year-old Bjorn Borg, 
the handsome, blond Swede who had ev- 
ery teeny-bopper in Britain in love with 
him during Wimbledon, upset veteran 
Arthur Ashe in four sets in the third 
round, then fell to Nikki Pilic. The 
younger and better of the two Amritraj 
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At 17, Borg showed unexpected maturity and 
a powerful serve in his victory over Ashe. 

brothers, 19-year-old Vijay, who im- 
proved his game considerably by spend- 
ing a week taking lessons from Pancho 
Gonzales in Las Vegas last October, up- 
set Rod Laver in a tough Stadium five- 
setter, then breezed past Aussie Allan 
Stone before losing to Ken Rosewall in 
the quarterfinals. 

America had a good youthful entry, 
too, in 21-year-old Jimmy Connors, an- 
other one of Pancho's pupils, who 
reached the quarters before losing in 
straight sets to Newcombe. But it was 
Amritraj who drew the rave review of the 
tournament. 

“He needs about 10% more effort on 
his physical movement,” said Gonzales. 
“If he had that, and could improve his 
second serve, he could be a great, great 
champion. He’s the hardest hitter off 
ground strokes since Don Budge, and has 
the same style.” 

But when the tournament got down to 
the semis, bad grass or no, youth move- 


ment or no, the four who remained were 
seasoned pros: Newcombe, Rosewall, 
Kodes and Stan Smith. Newk’s serve was 
too much for Rosewall, who at 38 may 
have taken his last serious fling at For- 
est Hills, but Kodes’ battle with Smith 
was probably the best match of the 12 
days. 

Kodes — for years it has been hard to 
resist calling him the Bouncing Czech — 
won a tough first set 7-5 and led 4-0 in 
the second, but Smith broke back twice 
in a row. Smith is usually a slow starter 
and now his fans relaxed, figuring he was 
warmed up and ready to roll. But it was 
no time for anybody to relax. 

The set went to 6-6 and into the nine- 
point tie breaker. At four points apiece. 
Smith served for the set. Kodes returned 
and, after a short rally, put a forehand 
into the net. Fine, except that Kodes be- 
lieved Smith’s serve had been three or 
four inches out. Kodes yelled at the ser- 
vice linesman, who wouldn't change the 
call. He yelled at the umpire, who 
wouldn’t remove the linesman, and he 
yelled at the tournament referee, to no 
avail. Then, with an expert technique ac- 
quired as a fine junior soccer player in 
Czechoslovakia, he kicked over his chair. 

Kodes had lost all concentration and 
Smith blew him out in the third set 6-1. 
Then Smith let up and Kodes blew him 
out in the fourth 6-1. 

The final set, played in the gloom of 
evening, was more like the first two. In 
the 10th game, leading 5-4, Smith had a 
match point but could not capitalize on 
it. It was really too dark to play tennis, 
but neither man wanted to have to finish 
Sunday morning and then play the final. 
Kodes broke Smith the next game and 
won his own serve easily to take the 
match 1-5, 6-7, 1-6. 6-1, 7-5. 

The Kodes-Newcombe final the next 
day not only had no controversial calls, 
it actually finished in daylight. In a sense 
it was a confrontation between two de- 
fending Wimbledon champions. New- 
combe won at Wimbledon in 1970 and 
*71, then was not allowed to defend in 
1972 because contract pros were banned, 
or this year because the Association of 
Tennis Professionals boycotted (Kodes 
is not a member). Newk, with his crush- 
ing serve, intends to play constant ten- 
nis through next May and prove himself 
No. 1 in the world, and he wanted this 
Forest Hills final to be his first step. Ko- 
des, sore at the accusations that his Wim- 
bledon win was tainted because the field 


was emasculated, was intent on proving 
his critics wrong. To battle Newk’s serve, 
he presented one of the finest returns of 
serve in the world. 

In long stretches Sunday, diving and 
scrambling over the faded green turf, Ko- 
des had Newcombe outclassed, but he 
could not sustain his brilliant play. New- 
combe, helped by 14 aces and some love- 
ly, streaking ground strokes of his own, 
won 6-4, 1-6, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

“I knew that if I kept hitting the same 
shots at him,” said Newk, “he could keep 
it up for 50 minutes or an hour, but not 
for an hour and a half." 

So what’s next in Newcombe's drive 
to become both a tycoon and the No. 1 
tennis player? The Davis Cup. He’s play- 
ing for Australia for the first time since 
1967. The Aussies must get by Czecho- 
slovakia and Kodes, then face the U.S. 
in Cleveland in late autumn. 

“It’s been a five- or six-year drought 
since we had the Davis Cup,” he said. 
"I understand Rod Laver wants to play, 
and Neale Fraser is captain.” 

Then he cackled: “You think we’ve 
got experience?" Yeah. And a Forest 
Hills champ, too. end 


Center court had the look of a battlefield. 



NEW DRIVER, SAME STEAMROLLER 

Bob Devaney has been replaced by Tom Osborne, but Nebraska still plays 
hit-and-run, as a flattened UCLA found out by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T he trouble with inheriting the care 
of an institution like the Nebraska 
football team is that there is no escaping 
it. On game day Nebraskans do not ex- 
tend the wishes of the morning, they raise 
a fist and say, “Go, Big Red.” The bill- 
boards and marquees of Lincoln do not 
declare the price of canned peaches, they 
predict the coordinates of the Big Red’s 
next blow ( e.g ., on a dry good store, 
“Nebraska 21, UCLA 7”), and personal 
preferences are stretched out across ubiq- 
uitous building-wide banners: “Alliance 
is proud of Randy Borg.” Furthermore, 
no matter how inclement the weather of 
a fall Saturday, Memorial Stadium is 
sure to become the third largest city in 
the state. Last week there were rain, fog 
and 74,966 on hand to see UCLA’s Bru- 
ins pass through the eye of the storm. 

So pity for a moment—this might be 
your only chance — Tom Osborne on Sat- 
urday. For a young (35) coach whose 
experience at the front of the class was 
previously limited to a part-time psychol- 
ogy instructorship at the university and 
Sunday school teaching at St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, the job surely seemed 
fast closing in on him. Fewer than 10 
years ago Osborne was still quietly de- 
ciding between teaching and coaching. 
(The basic difference, he found, is that a 
coach’s students must not fail. "Football 
players have to make A’s.”) Now here 
he was, a humble graduate of Hastings 
College who had never coached any- 
where but at Nebraska as an assistant 
under Bob Devaney, being the man for 
the new season in the job made glorious 
by Devaney. Devaney had tapped him 
for the position long before kicking him- 
self upstairs last winter. 

But to accentuate the negatives: Os- 
borne obviously was not Bob Devaney. 
His eyes did not twinkle, his dimples were 
unmerry. Though a lank, boyishly good- 
looking pink-faced man, Osborne is so- 
bersided, deeply religious and so intense- 
ly dedicated to going about his business 
that he would just as soon run three 
miles — his daily refreshment — as to be 
interviewed. “Excuse me,” he says po- 


litely, “I’ve got to run three miles now.” 

His spring and fall practices were dis- 
tinguished by their uncommon zeal and 
assiduous attention to detail, and by the 
absence of the puckish Devaney. Thus, 
as it was said, John FalstafF had been re- 
placed by John Calvin and, as UCLA 
drew near, Osborne was not spared oth- 
er reminders of his predicament: he no 
longer had Heisman Trophy winner 
Johnny Rodgers to addle and rattle 
through a secondary, or Outland Trophy 
winner Rich Glover to sit on opposing 
quarterbacks. Alas, too, his fine passing 
quarterback, Dave Humm, was hors de 
combat, his knee swaddled in tape. The 
substitute was a little-used senior named 
Steve Runty who had come to Nebraska 
without a scholarship four years ago. He 
had finally earned one on the strength of 
his impersonations of opposing quarter- 
backs in squad scrimmages. Runty is 
nicknamed Duck, for the grace of his 
movements. Lately he has been called Su- 
per Duck. As inspirational nicknames 
go, his has obvious limitations, but it ap- 
parently satisfies his friends. 

Adding to Osborne’s discomfort were 
those extraordinary items that only a 
coach with time in the spotlight can ap- 
preciate. Would he please allow the ABC 
television camera lorries to move inside 
the sideline fences behind the benches? 
Would he please keep the rabid Nebras- 
ka cheerleaders from adding an indeli- 
cate letter prefix to a special U-C-L-A 
cheer? Trifling stuff. Then, the night be- 
fore the game, Osborne was suddenly 
aware that what he was watching on his 
television screen was one of his special- 
for-UCLA defensive alignments, taken 
accidentally at practice. 

As it turned out, UCLA missed the 
preview entirely, but no matter. UCLA’s 
head coach is the irrepressible Pepper 
Rodgers, and Rodgers was confident 
enough without it. He said his UCLA 
team was bigger (his biggest) and better 
(his best) than the team that upset Ne- 
braska the year before; that Quarterback 
Mark Harmon, Tom and Elyse Knox’s 
wonder boy, was still laughing in the 


teeth of danger, virtually swinging above 
the jaws of snapping crocodiles with his 
artful manipulation of the Wishbone. 

Pepper said well, of course he'd rath- 
er open with Alaska than Nebraska, 
“But the guarantee wouldn’t be as 
good,” and, besides, he had been look- 
ing forward to this one. He said he knew 
Nebraska was still a fine team, but with- 
out the “big play guys” — Rodgers, Glov- 
er, et al . — the mathematics were not as 
complicated. He said there was a lot more 
bone and a lot less wish in his seven- 
yards-and-a-wisp-of-smoke attack now 
that he had moved the very swift James 
McAlister to fullback. “James is the per- 
fect fullback for the triple option,” fast 
and tough, he said. “Just watch him get 
to the hole.” He said one of his friends 
had suggested he quit talking so op- 
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timistically, that he “play it cool.” 

“That’s not my style,” he said. “I 
don’t know how to ’cool it.’ We’re ready. 
We’re anxious to hit somebody. Practice 
is boring.” 

From the first series it was clear that 
Osborne had in mind what Rodgers had 
in mind: that McAlister on the loose was 
a major road hazard. The Nebraska de- 
fense — enameled over with just enough 
stunts and predetermined slants to con- 
fuse the blocking — was tough enough 
and quick enough to keep Harmon from 
operating the full range of the option. 
The Nebraska tackles, Ron Pruitt and 
John Dutton, would not be turned; the 
middle guard, John Bell (Glover’s re- 
placement), worked over the center and 
into the holes, and if he was wrong the 
linebackers plugged in. 

Rodgers said before the game that if 
his last meal on earth was a hamburger 
and a big bowl of chili, his last play would 
be a triple option. The Nebraska defense 
all but grabbed it off his plate. 

The pursuit on both sides was astound- 
ing. What few pass plays Harmon called 
seldom had time to materialize. UCLA 
got off only nine passes, four by John 


Sciarra who alternated with Harmon af- 
ter Mark bruised his knee in the first 
quarter. And marked man McAlister was 
never able to find enough AstroTurf to 
run on. He wound up with just 48 yards 
in 13 carries. 

A blond, stumpy sophomore named 
Tony Davis (not to be confused with 
USC’s Anthony Davis) and Runty, the 
inspired quarterback imitator, starting 
their first game as Cornhuskers, made 
their intentions known immediately. On 
the Cornhuskers’ first series Runty took 
them 56 yards to a touchdown, giving 
UCLA enough things to worry about to 
last the game through: counters, revers- 
es, quick-developing screens and an op- 
tion pitch to Davis that was a pip. 

Runty got the first touchdown on a 
one-yard drive, and less than two min- 
utes later the pride of Alliance, Randy 
Borg, returned a punt 77 yards for a 
score. Behind 14-0, UCLA was granted a 
stay of execution by a fumble that set up 
a Bruin touchdown. Then Runty passed 
to Frosty Anderson to make it 20-6 Ne- 
braska, but UCLA still was not ready to 
die. Just before the half Kermit Johnson 
slipped away with one of the few pitch- 



Presented with open territory in all directions. Tony Oavis pauses to consider his options. 



outs allowed him and ran 43 yards to set 
up a UCLA touchdown and it was 20-1 3. 

Osborne said later that he was afraid 
his boys had lost the momentum at that 
point and he implored them to get it back. 
In answer, the Cornhuskers drove 80 
yards in 14 plays with the second-half 
kickoff. The most significant play was the 
last, not because it was the touchdown 
but because it demonstrated what Tony 
Davis is made of. On fourth down in- 
side the two, Davis slanted off the left 
side where he was embraced, first by 
Tackle Fred McNeill and then by Safety 
Jim Bright. Had Davis fallen right there 
none could have blamed him, but he kept 
his feet, recoiled and sprung again, slid- 
ing off the defenders and into the end 
zone. 

Early in the fourth quarter Davis got 
the last of his 147 yards on a pitchout, 
running 43 yards to the end zone. His 
second touchdown completed a remark- 
able first day on the job. He clearly en- 
joyed it because he kicked the end zone 
flag as he whizzed by and then took a 
swipe at the chain-link fence with his fist. 
“I was charged up,” he said. “I mean, I 
never was so charged up. I yelled so much 
before the game I got hoarse.” 

Nebraska assistant coaches, many of 
them Devaney veterans, dropped by to 
shake Osborne's hand as he stood hold- 
ing the game ball after the 40-13 victory. 

“What time tomorrow, Tom?” John 
Melton asked. Melton was with Devaney 
16 years. “How about 12:30, John?” Os- 
borne said. “That O.K.?” “Whatever 
you say, coach,” Melton smiled. “From 
now on, whatever you say.” end 
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THEY NEVER PROMISED 
A ROSE GARDEN 

A single Rose is all Cincinnati offers, but he has been enough to put thorns 
in the enemy and the Reds on top in the West by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T he finish on Pete Rose’s new $7,500 
automobile has been burnished to 
a bright black shine and a galaxy of lights 
adorns hood and bumpers. The front and 
back are garnished with green and white 
Ohio license plates which read 1 4-PR and 
there is vinyl and fiber glass all over the 
car. It is a 1973 version of the 1934 Mod- 
el A Ford and they only turn out three a 
day. "I had to have it,” Rose said last 
week. ”1 like the old look in things. Bow 
ties. Caps. Big cuffs on the pants. I put 
my 3-year-old son in the back and drive 
him around all the time. I don’t want him 
growing up without the chance to see at 
least some part of his life from a rumble 
seat.” 

Baseball players like Pete Rose, of 
course, are turned out at a rate of about 
one a decade, and they are worth con- 
siderably more than $7,500. They have a 
style, a verve, some inner compulsion to 
push themselves so hard that it gets trans- 
mitted to the kids in the bleachers and 
into the fantasies of aging men as well. 
With 20 games remaining in what by last 
weekend had developed into the most as- 
tonishing of all National League Septem- 
bers — eight of 12 teams were still legit- 
imate contenders — Rose, now 32 and in 
his 1 1 th major league season, had already 
driven himself to 204 hits as well as a 
league-leading batting average of .344. 
Since July I he has hit .385 to help hoist 
the Cincinnati Reds, the team he cap- 
tains, up through the standings and into 
first place in the West Division. "We are 
seei ng now the best Pete Rose anyone has 
ever seen,” says Red Manager Sparky 
Anderson. 

Twelve weeks ago the Reds appeared 
destined to ride out the summer in the 
rumble seat of a division they had dom- 
inated in two of the past three years. At 
the time they could barely see the Los 
Angeles Dodgers off in the distance. The 
San Francisco Giants, a team that seems 


to have the best eight-man lineup ex- 
tant — and eight fans in the stands — were 
also making things uncomfortable. But 
over a sustained period the Reds have 
been winning better than seven of every 
10 games, and by last week they not only 
had taken over first place but had a 2 Vi- 
game lead over the Dodgers and four 
over the Giants, with 10 of their final 
games to be played against those pursu- 
ers. Anderson, who spent much of the 
season looking through a periscope, was 
certainly not about to admit that his new 
vantage point meant the enemy was in 
his bombsight and could easily be de- 
stroyed. “The race in the West,” said 
Sparky, "is a long, long way from being 
over.” 

The race for the batting title, howev- 
er, is not — Rose was 26 points up on the 
next chap — and for the second time Pete 
is a prime candidate for the National 
League's Most Valuable Player award, 
which he lost to St. Louis’ Bob Gibson 
in 1968. When the batting title comes it 
will be Rose’s third. What's more, this 
season is the sixth in which Rose has col- 
lected 200 or more hits. He will end the 
year with nine consecutive .300 seasons, 
but he has also accomplished a number 
of other things that have drawn scant at- 
tention. Last Friday, for example, Rose 
lashed out his 30th double of the season, 
which made him the alltime two-base hit 
leader for the Cincinnati franchise with 
a grand total of 343. Lest anyone forget, 
Cincinnati's is the oldest franchise in pro- 
fessional baseball. 

That record was merely the fourth 
achieved by Rose in 1973. Previously he 
had become Cincinnati’s leader in games 
played, runs scored and times at bat. Al- 
though certainly not known as a home 
run hitter, sometime early next year he 
will surpass Frank Robinson as the 
team's alltime total-base leader. And ear- 
lier this season he got his 2,000th hit. As 


the season ends he should have around 
2, 1 50 hits. At the end of his 1 1 th season, 
Ty Cobb, the most prolific hit-maker 
ever, had 1,938. 

The fortunes of contending teams of- 
ten swing on the results of one or two 
games won under desperate circumstanc- 
es. Rose and most of the Reds consider 
one they played on July 1 against Los 
Angeles as the turning point of their sea- 
son. In the first game of a doubleheader 
at Cincinnati, they trailed 3-1 with two 
men out in the home ninth. A pinch-hit 
home run by Hal King with two on won 
the game for the Reds. Thus, instead of 
falling 12 games behind the Dodgers, the 
Reds were 10 out. Their drive then be- 
came a relentless thing which by last Sun- 
day enabled the Reds to claim the best 
winning percentage in the majors (.599). 
How many more games might they have 
won if Gary Nolan, their top pitcher, had 
not missed almost the entire season; if 
Shortstop Dave Concepcion, hitting .287 
and driving in key runs, had not broken 
his ankle on the weekend before the All- 
Star Game; if Bobby Tolan were not suf- 
fering at the plate (.207); and if Pitcher 
Roger Nelson, supposedly a big pickup 
in a trade with K.C., had not spent 
more time on the disabled list than Ve- 
nus de Milo ? 

When the Dodgers were riding high in 
first place before their recent losing 
streak of nine, Rose said, “The Dodgers 
are in first place, but they are chasing us." 
To some that seemed a feisty remark, 
something to be put up on a clubhouse 
wall to inspire the enemy. ”1 meant,” 
says Pete now, “that we had won last 
year and thus were still the team that 
had to be beaten." It turned out he was 
correct. 

The head-first slide, running out 
walks and catching fly balls in such a 
way as to make it appear that he is yank- 
ing them down from the sky are by now 
well-known Rose-isms. Rose also is 
something of a baseball memory bank. 
"If somebody doesn't know something, 
they ask Pete," says Coach Alex Gram- 
mas. "He will get on the bus and say, 
‘A week from now so-and-so will be 
pitching against us and I’ll go 2 for 4.’ 
Well, a week goes by and so-and-so pitch- 
es and Pete goes 2 for 4. He resembles 
no other player I have ever been asso- 
ciated with or even seen. Recently in 
Houston, Doug Rader told me, ‘Just 
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Like daredevils of other days. Rose gives his all — which may well earn him the MVP award. 


playing against that guy inspires me.' ” 

When Rose first went to the Reds’ 
spring training camp in Tampa in 1963 
he was given little chance of making the 
club. “The team was cliquey," Rose says, 
“and the white guys for the most part 
wouldn't have anything to do with me. I 
hung around with the blacks. Frank 
Robinson and Vada Pinson helped me 
tremendously.” 

One night in a bar in Tampa a group 
of white Cincinnati veterans took a vote 
on Rose’s chances. Everyone voted nay, 
except Don Blasingame — the man Rose 
was to replace on his way to Rookie of 
the Year honors. Joe Morgan, Cincin- 
nati’s second baseman, was an opponent 
of Rose’s for nine seasons before being 


traded to the Reds last year. "When I 
played against him," Morgan says, "I as- 
sumed that nobody went that hard all the 
time, that he just did that against us. You 
can't judge a player when you only see 
him a few games a season. Now that t 
have seen him day in day out, I find him 
amazing. Sure, he hasn't got the talents 
in any one phase of the game that other 
players might have, but nobody gets 
more out of what they’ve got. I always 
wanted to hit behind him in the batting 
order because he gets a lot of hits and 
we can play hit-and-run. That opens up 
two holes for me to try and hit the ball 
through. He’ll go from first to third and 
that leaves second base open and gives 
me a chance to steal and set up a big in- 


ning for us. We have been able to do that 
quite often.” 

Nothing in Rose's baseball existence 
irritates him more than reports of play- 
ers declaring that they find themselves 
unable to play their best for a certain 
manager. “When a man says that,” Rose 
says, “I wonder what he is talkingabout. 
In the first place, you don’t play for a 
man, you play for a team. Yet it comes 
up more often than some might think. A 
player says, ‘I can’t hit for this guy; I 
can’t pitch for this manager.' That’s just 
nonsense.” 

Rose has played for five different man- 
agers in the majors. “If you look at it 
overall, you would have to say I played 
worst for Fred Hutchinson — and he's the 
guy who gave me my start. But I won 
the Rookie of the Year award under him. 
I remember we stood together on the foul 
line in St. Louis the day Stan Musial re- 
tired and they drove Stan around the ball 
park in a convertible. We were so excit- 
ed we were shaking. Then Musial went 
into his last game and he got himself 2 
for 4. He singled to my right and to my 
left. When it comes time to go, that's the 
way to go.” 

For some reason Rose is a very strong 
finisher in the hot months of July, Au- 
gust and September when others are tir- 
ing. At 5' 1 1" he is not terribly big, but 
he is a solid 1 96 pounds and he keeps his 
weight there by eating a salad and a steak 
every day. He seldom leaves his hotel 
room when the team is on the road, ex- 
cept to go to the ball park. “I am nei- 
ther a big drinker nor a big eater,” he 
says. “When I go to banquets I don’t eat. 
In spring training. I'll report five pounds 
overweight because I want the training 
to mean something. When I take 20 wind 
sprints at the end of the day, I want the 
last three or four to hurt. I think it would 
be silly not to be stronger at the end of 
the season than at the beginning. When 
August comes around the pitchers have 
had their 25 to 30 starts and they can’t 
be as strong as they were in April. If a 
hitter is strong, he has to have a bit of 
an advantage. 

“And 1 love to get my hits. I don’t 
want to be one of those guys who has to 
wait for the Sunday papers to find out 
what his batting average is. I want to be 
able to see it every day." 

These days all Rose has to read is the 
top line. end 
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IT WAS THE MOUTH BY A WHISKER 

The talk was there, but it was a fit and serious Muhammad AH going against Ken Norton this time — as he had to 
be. The ex-champ just did escape with a split decision and, possibly, some rich offers by EDWIN SHRAKE 


T he queslion lhal was supposed to 
be answered in the Los Angeles Fo- 
rum last Monday night was whether Mu- 
hammad Ali has any reasonable hope of 
becoming heavyweight champion of the 
world again. But after 12 of the toughest 
rounds Ali has ever fought, the question 
rates up there with the continuing spec- 
ulations of our time. One thing that was 
proved for sure is that if Ali still wants 
to be champion he had better hope Ken 
Norton falls off a motorcycle or takes up 
Hare Krishna. 

Ali came out of the ring with a dam- 
aged right hand and a split decision over 
Norton, the ex-Marine who had beaten 
him and broken his jaw last March. Ali 
pronounced himself immensely tired, 
and Norton, who retreated to a private 
room to vent his frustration at the de- 
cision, declared he had been the victim 
of a poor call. Out there yet awaiting the 
answer to Ali's remaining abilities are 
George Foreman, the champion, and Joe 
Frazier, who used to be the champion. 
Both of them have multimillion dollar 
fights pending with Ali. 

A couple of days before the fight Ali 
was pondering his career with a kind of 
amused detachment, as if it were some- 
body else he was thinking about. He was 
getting ready to move out of his hotel 
suite and into the home of his friend 
Howard Bingham, a photographer, ex- 
plaining this would enable him to eat 
"real food” like okra, spinach and corn 
on the cob instead of "that other kind 
of food,” which apparently is what he 
gets in hotels. 

With his face still unmarked and his 
body hardened by the most strenuous 
training he has done in years, Ali looked 
more like the boy who won the Olympic 
championship 1 3 years ago than the rath- 
er flabby 31 -year-old man who unexpect- 
edly lost to Norton in their first fight. 
Until then Norton had been so lightly re- 
garded that his previous fight had earned 
him S 300 before a crowd of 700 people in 
the town he calls home, San Diego. 

Often in a corner or skipping along the ropes. 
Ali warily eyed a determined, forcing Norton. 


"Yes, yes. they arc all talking about 
Muhammad Ali like it’s his life or death 
on the line." Ali said. "There is a very 
great deal of interest in Muhammad 
Ali. Is he through, or is he not? Is he still 
the fastest and most beautiful man 
in the world, or is he growing old and 
slow? Well, it shows you what they 
think of Ali that this question would 
come up." 

Ali smiled. It pleased him to consider 
that just about everybody in the world 
except maybe a few Mongolians and an 
occasional penguin herder w ould be con- 
cerned with the fate of Muhammad Ali 
on Monday night. "They never talked 
about Floyd Patterson like this,” he said. 
"Old Floyd's been whipped 99 times, 
and he’s still in business. Joe Frazier got 
slaughtered, and he's fighting. But Mu- 
hammad Ali is so great that people don’t 
think he should lose even when his jaw 
is broke, his ankle is twisted and his 
hand is hurt, like what was wrong when 
he fought Norton last time. What hap- 
pened is Muhammad Ali ate a lot of ice 
cream and cake, he didn't do his run- 
ning, he didn't punch the heavy bag. And 
still he almost won. If he hadn’t been 
clowning around with his mouth open 
and got hisself hit with an uppercut, he 
would have beaten Norton that first time. 
I'm ashamed Ali let himself get into such 
shape. He won’t do it again. Muhammad 
Ali chuckles in the face of catastrophe.” 

Ali has been known for emotions far 
more outsized than chuckling. But the 
broken jaw took a lot of the joy away 
and replaced it with chagrin. Bundini 
Brown, Ali's assistant trainer who works 
on the psyche as much as on the body, 
constantly preached the power of tran- 
scendence. "To come back and over- 
come what has defeated you is the strong- 
est magic in the world," Bundini would 
tell Ali. 

Ali listened to reports that Norton had 
said he was trash and was suffering from 
creeping senility — which Norton, of 
course, had not said, at least not within 
public hearing — and Ali scowled and 
said, "I took a nobody and created a 
monster. I pul him on The Dining Game. 


I gave him glory. Now I have to punish 
him bad." 

And there did seem to be a certain grim 
quality to Ali's performance in the days 
before the bout. "He's never concentrat- 
ed this hard on a fight, not even for the 
first one with Sonny Liston," said Har- 
old Conrad, a boxing promoter who has 
known Ali for years. Angelo Dundee. 
Ali’s trainer, said they had worked so 
hard that Dundee himself had lost 10 
pounds. 

"I hope the way Ali looks is more than 
merely cosmetic," said his physician. 
Dr. Fcrd Pacheco, as the anxious night 
approached. 

Ali had been warned he would not 
have to search for Norton in the ring. 
The young jewelry designer and music 
lover with the marvelously muscular 
body had the idea from their first meet- 
ing that Ali could not hurt him. and so 
would stay in Ali’s face all night. That 
was clearly Norton's approach. For most 
of the fight it was Norton attacking and 
Ali dancing and jabbing to show that he 
stiJJ had his famous legs. 

Ali won the first half of the fight. By 
the middle Norton's youth and strength 
began to flourish. By the 1 2th round Nor- 
ton had caught up, and the match looked 
so even that Ali decided he had to gam- 
ble. He met Norton in the middle of the 
ring with combinations of punches and 
a show of determination that made the 
younger man stop his steady advancing. 
Ali stood in and fought, and at the bell 
it was still undecided whether he had 
won. Referee Dick Young's vote carried 
it for him. 

Ali himself was so unsettled that sec- 
onds after the bell he look a poke at 
Bundini, who turned around and swung 
at Bingham. Bob Aram, Ali’s lawyer, 
might have wanted to swing at all three 
of them. He had in his pocket a S10 mil- 
lion offer from a London promoter for 
a fight with Foreman and another offer 
fora rematch with Frazier in December. 
Now both fights were endangered. The 
offers hung on Ali beating Norton, which 
he did — but perhaps not convincingly 
enough. end 
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GDR trio of Kornelia Ender, 14, Renate Vogel. 18. and Andrea Hubner. 16. revealed astonishing speed, musculature and femininity. 


A BIG SPLASH BY THE 
MIGHTY MADCHEN 

East Germany's girls smashed seven world records and won 70 of 14 events 


S hirley BabasholT climbed out of Bel- 
grade's Tasmajdan pool and burst 
into tears. Teammate Deena Deardurff 
put on her sweat suit and disappeared 
into a nearby park, where she walked de- 
jectedly beneath the great domes of St. 
Mark's Eastern Orthodox Church. Com- 
peting last week in the first aquatic world 
championships, Babashoff and Dear- 
durff had just swum freestyle and but- 
terfly respectively on a U.S. women’s 
400-meter medley relay team that was 
roundly beaten by four gifted swimmers 
from East Germany. “I just wanted to 
be alone," Deardurff said later. "I was 
astonished. I couldn't believe anybody 
could go that fast." 

The medley relay was the most stun- 
ning of a number of outstanding swims 
by East German women at a competition 
that also included world championships 
in water polo, diving and synchronized 
swimming. The big splashoff was staged 
at four pools scattered around the Yu- 
goslav capital, the handsome facilities 
festooned with billboards for Copper- 
tone and Electrolux as well as for the peo- 
ple's state lottery. Unfazcd by these bla- 


in the world swimming championships 

tant concessions to free enterprise, the 
East German medleyists put on a display 
of pure collectivism to leave their Amer- 
ican rivals a gaping eight body lengths 
behind. The GDR girls broke seven 
world records in the meet, with two of 
them coming in the medley relay: a lead- 
off 1:04.99 by 14-year-old Ulrike Rich- 
ter and a 4:16.84 for the race as a whole. 
Only opening legs of relays count offi- 
cially as records, yet it was an awesome 
fact that the other GDR swimmers — 
breaststroker Renate Vogel, butterflyer 
Rosemarie Kothcr and frcestyler Kornc- 
lia Ender — each swam the equivalent of 
a world record time, too. 

All this raised the question of how a 
nation of 1 7 million, a second-rank pow- 


by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 

cr a few months ago, had so quickly 
moved to the top of women's swimming. 
Lifting their tots of slivovitz at the bar 
of the Hotel Mctropol, some European 
sportswriters credited the G DR's success 
to mysterious wonder drugs while oth- 
ers echoed the sentiments of those U.S. 
girls who sourly referred to their German 
rivals as *'a bunch of boys." This charge 
was belied, however, by the East Ger- 
mans' provocative swimsuits, high- 
necked garments made of stretchy mem- 
brane-thin material. If bulging muscles 
were often in evidence, the snug suits re- 
vealed the girls poured into them to be 
bona fide in every other particular. 

Whatever the reasons for its sudden 
prowess, the GDR left no doubt in Bel- 



grade that it meant to dominate wom- 
en's swimming as it does women's track. 
Its girls won 10 of 14 events, outscoring 
the U.S. for the women's team title 
188-143. Reducing the competition to 
practically a dual meet, the Americans 
took three of the remaining four events, 
in each case at distances of 200 meters 
or more. This last fact drew from Gerd 
Barthelmcs, general secretary of the 
GDR swimming federation, a vow that 
could scarcely betaken lightly. "We have 
done well here in the sprints," he said. 
"Now we must go home and do better 
in distance swimming." 

It was fortunate for the U.S. that wom- 
en's swimming was only part of the 
aquatic championships. The American 
men swimmers won eight of 15 events, 
easily outscoring the runner-up GDR 
204 points to 97. The U.S.'s second-place 
finish to Italy in men's diving was due 
largely to Air Force Lieutenant Phil 
Boggs, who won the three-meter spring- 
board. An all-California team came in 
fifth behind champion Hungary in wa- 
ter polo, while the U.S. won all three cat- 
egories in synchronized swimming, a 


women-only sport that is rapidly gain- 
ing popularity even though, as one Amer- 
ican coach admitted. "Some people still 
think we're sort of la-di-da." 

Counting all sports, the U.S. took 15 
of 37 gold medals, a respectable haul for 
a squad loaded with promising but ex- 
tremely young at hleres. With Mark Spitz 
and other U.S. stars retired, the men’s 
swim team was short on experience, a 
weakness only partially hidden by a flow- 
ering of Spitz-style mustaches. Even the 
mauled American women could take 
heart that they did better than poor Aus- 
tralia. Having lost Shane Gould to re- 
tirement, the oncc-mighty Aussie girls 
finished no better than fourth in any 
event. U.S. girls still showed depth, rais- 
ing hopes that in the distant, impenetra- 
ble future — which in swimming could be 
tomorrow morning — they will regain 
their accustomed glory. 

It was this transient nature of swim- 
ming that prompted the 103-nation 
Federation Internationale de Natation 
(FINA) to hold the world champion- 
ships. Like the IAAF. which governs the 
other major international sport, track 


and field. FINA had been content to con- 
fine its world competition to the Olym- 
pics, but all that changed with last week's 
championships. "We felt that swimming 
needed exposure more often than every 
four years." explained FINA President 
Harold Henning, a dentist from Naper- 
ville, III. "It's common for some kids to 
peak too early for the Olympics and oth- 
ers too late. " The next world champion- 
ships arc planned for Cali, Colombia in 

1975 and the event will settle into a qua- 
drennial. mid-Olympiad schedule — 
1978. 1982, and so on — after that. 

In another show of independence on 
the eve of the world championships, 
FINA threatened to withdraw from the 

1976 Olympics should the IOC eliminate 
more than three swimming events or, al- 
ternatively. if Montreal provides fewer 
than 9,000 seals for swimming — two 
eventualities the federation considers ca- 
lamitous. By coincidence, the Belgrade 
meet came at a time when some Olym- 
pic critics were advocating decentralizing 
the Games into a series of just this kind 
of world championships. As a dry run, 
the FINA show was well organized, and 

continued 
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went off with a minimum of acrimony. 
Israel's water-polo team was kept under 
heavy guard and, in welcome contrast 
both to Munich and to last month's tur- 
bulent World Student Games in Mos- 
cow, the Israelis were treated courteously 
and competed without incident. 

The championships also fulfilled the 
avowed purpose of accommodating 
emergent swimmers, the best being 
American Jim Montgomery and Austra- 
lian Steve Holland. The 18-year-old 
Montgomery, a 6' 5". 190-pound frce- 
styler — and free spirit from Madison, 
Wis., finished no better than 23rd in any 
event at last year's U.S. Olympic Trials, 
but last week he amassed five gold med- 
als, winning the 100 and 200 freestyles 
and swimming on three victorious U.S. 
relays. Bound for Indiana University, 
Montgomery shrugged off all mention of 
Spitz. "Come back and see me in three 
years with your Spitz comparisons," he 
said. The 15-year-old Holland, who is 
5' 10" and weighs 130 pounds, turned in 
a 1,500-meter freestyle race that in a sin- 
gle stroke — or, rather, a lot of them — 
broke his own world record, gave the 
Aussies their only gold medal of any kind 
and kept Californian Rick DcMont's 
week from being fully redemptive. 

DeMont arrived in Belgrade as the 
most celebrated Olympian to be stripped 
of a gold medal since Jim Thorpe. He 
won the 400 freestyle at Munich only to 
have the victory nullified for taking a pro- 
hibited asthma medication, a mistake 
that has been laid to the U.S. team doc- 
tors. Under pressure from Olympic 
brass, he reluctantly returned his gold 
medal a few weeks ago and he wanted to 
forget the whole sorry affair. 

"The world championship is impor- 
tant, but I'm not trying to get revenge 
for the Olympics," DeMont kept insist- 
ing. "What happens in Belgrade has 
nothing to do with Munich.” 

Still affected by asthma and related al- 
lergies — he switched to an acceptable 
drug after Munich— DeMont was so 
bothered by the downy pillows in the Ho- 
tel Slavija that he got rid of them. Then 
DeMont disposed of Australia's Brad 
Cooper in the 400. Cooper had been run- 
ner-up to DeMont at Munich and he re- 
ceived the gold medal by default after the 
American's disqualification. In a virtual 
rerun of their Olympic race, DeMont al- 
lowed Cooper to stay out front most of 
the way, relying on an accelerated flour- 
ish at the end. Remaining roughly at 


Cooper's waist — "that drives the other 
guy crazy” — he made his move with 50 
meters to go, overtaking the Australian 
with long, efficient strokes that looked 
almost as if they were being performed 
in slow motion. 

At the finish DeMont was clocked in 
a world-record 3:58.18, Cooper in 
3:58.70 — the first swimmers to break 
four minutes in the event. When the two 
mounted the victory platform, photog- 
raphers asked Cooper to hold up De- 
Mont's hand, but the American balked. 
"They think we're boxers," he com- 
plained. "It's ridiculous." 

Cooper also swam in the 1 .500, but Dc- 
Mont's chief worry in that race was Hol- 
land. The previously unknown Holland 
burst into prominence last month in Bris- 
bane when he lowered the 1 ,500 mark by 
more than 14 seconds to 15:37.8 (SI. 
Aug. 20). Outgoing, hyperactive and pos- 
sessed of a squeaky voice only now start- 
ing to deepen, Holland kept busy in the 
Slavija, playing cards and working his 
yo-yo, which has become a craze again 
in Australia. One day, inspired by the 
sight of 16-year-old teammate Mark To- 
nelli preparing for his monthly shave, 
Holland applied a razor to the fuzz on 
his own upper lip. It was the first time 
he ever shaved, and the more experienced 
Tonelli said, "It took Steve a bit but he 
did a real good job." 

Holland required scarcely more time 
to negotiate 1 ,500 meters at the Tasmaj- 
dan pool. Propelled by a quick thrash- 
ing stroke that contrasted vividly with 
DeMont's measured arm action, he 
stormed ahead at 500 meters and grad- 
ually built a lead too large for the Amer- 
ican, playing his usual waiting game, to 
overcome. Holland traveled the first 800 
meters in a world-record 8:16.27 and 
reached the 1,500 mark in 15:31.85, re- 
ducing his world record by six more sec- 
onds. DeMont's second-place 15:35.44 
was almost 16 seconds faster than his 
own personal best. But matters did not 
end there. Failing to hear the horn sig- 
naling the final lap, Holland swam an 
extra 105 meters in what amounted to 
an involuntary victory lap. "I thought 
the race was over but I wasn't game to 
risk stopping," he said. DeMont fol- 
lowed along, but was no closer at 1,600 
meters than he had been at 1,500. 

"You silly cow-, you've gone too 
many," Holland's coach, Laurie Law- 
rence, shouted in his ear when Holland 
was making his turn at the 1,600 point. 


Holland later said he thought Law- 
rence had said, "You've got two to go," 
and continued for another five meters, 
or until he heard a great deal of scream- 
ing. The screams weren't coming from 
Holland's mother, who was muttering, 
"I can't take much more of this.” 

For all of Holland's world-beating ex- 
ploits, it was the East German women 
who fashioned the meet's most dramatic 
breakthrough. At Munich the U.S. took 
eight gold medals in women's swimming 
and Australia five, while East Germany's 
haul consisted of four silvers and a 
bronze. The only legitimate GDR star 
was backstroker Roland Matthcs, who 
last week seemed a venerable figure in 
the presence of all the fresh-faced GDR 
Wundermadchen. Now 22, and slirnly 
handsome, with a gold tooth, prominent 
Adam's apple and a twinkle in his eye, 
Matthcs lives in Erfurt, where he at- 
tends a branch of Leipzig's College of 
Physical Culture. He also plays the 
drums and tools about either on his mo- 
tor scooter or in a car he borrows from 
his father, a structural engineer. 

Unbeaten for an astonishing six years 
in the backstroke, Matthes coasted to 
victory in the 1 00 at Belgrade in 57.47, af- 
ter which he lowered his world record in 
the 200 to 2:01 .87. Then he slipped on the 
pool deck and twisted his left ankle, an in- 
jury that kept him out of the 100 butter- 
fly. If Matthes resented all the attention 
given the GDR women, he had certain- 
ly shown no sign of it when the team 
arrived in Belgrade and found a crowd 
of photographers waiting at the airport. 
As Matthcs lingered in the background, 
14-year-old Kornelia Ender gave him a 
playful tug. 

“ Seidoch nichl so schlampig," — Don't 
be such a slowpoke — she scolded. With 
a sign. Matthes dutifully schlamped for- 
ward to greet the press. 

Ender, who held three world records 
going into the championships, was the 
most ballyhooed of the East German 
girls. She won the 100 butterfly and low- 
ered her world mark in the 100 freestyle 
to 57.54, but not before being upset in the 
200 individual medley by her 16-year-old 
teammate, Andrea Hubner. Hubner’s 
2:20.51 shattered Ender’s world record 
and left her sulking for 24 hours. The East 
Germans also played who's-got-the-rec- 
ord in the 4C0 individual medley. Angela 
Franke, all of 15, was the world's best 
upon arriving in Belgrade, only to lose 
the race — and the record — to compatriot 
continued 
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Own a bottle. 

It’s worth the price 
to have at least one thing in your life 
that’s absolutely perfect. 

Tanqueray Gin, a singular experience. 



lake the 
Big Brother lest 

We’re looking for “Saturday heroes”— men willing to spend a few hours 
each week being a friend to a fatherless boy. Could you make it? 


1. Are you between 18 and 99? 

2 . Are you a truck driver, doctor, postman, clerk, 
lawyer, salesman, businessman, farmer, student, 
or retiree? 

3 . Are you black or white or red or yellow or green? 

. Do you think America’s two million fatherless 
boys need help to grow into men? 

. Do you think they need companionship more 
than they need material things? 

• Do you have a few hours a week to share with a 
fatherless boy? 

1. Are you looking for something that’s missing in 
your life? 


Yes No 

□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


Seven “yesses” and you’re the one man in fifty we’re looking for. 
Call your local Big Brothers— before another boy goes by. 

Be a Big Brother. 
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Gudrun Wegner, her elder by three years. 
The five-minute barrier had long been a 
formidable one in the event, but Wegner 
smashed well through it with a 4:57.51. 

The emergence of so much talent at 
once is the result of a broad-based fit- 
ness program in which 90', of GDR 
children learn to swim by age 4. This 
enables the coaches to identify promising 
swimmers early. They also pay more at- 
tention to fluid mechanics and sports 
medicine than most U.S. coaches, and 
the brawn and explosive power of their 
women in Belgrade suggested that they 
arc more heavily into weight training, 
loo. Rumors that the GDR women take 
steroids were denied by Head C oach Ru- 
dolf Schrammc, who discussed his team 
one night over a beer in the restaurant 
of the futuristic Putnik Hotel, where the 
GDR was billeted. 

"Everybody wants to know' our secret, 
but we have no secret.” he said, trying to 
be heard over Serbian folk music played 
by a well-amplified combo. "For years 
we have watched the Americans. One 
thing we learned from them is to hold 
many, many meets, because swimmers 
must lie competitively hardened. But 
there's also one difference. American 
coaches keep secrets from one another, 
but in Germany we pool our informa- 
tion.” Schrammc smiled. “For years we 
learn from the Americans and now they 
ask what our secret is.” 

The budding rivalry will resume when 
the GDR swimmers journey next sum- 
mer to Concord, Calif, for a two-day 
meet with the U.S. Meanwhile, what with 
the Ulrike Richters, (Cornelia Endcrsand 
Gudrun Wegners trooping ceaselessly to 
Tasmajdan's victory stand, some Amer- 
ican swimmers, having heard it so often 
during the week, hummed along as a 
white-coaled band played the GDR an- 
tnem, Aujerstanden, Aits Ruinen. 

Among its other effects, the Belgrade 
competition also made Bill Lee. North 
American manager for Speedo, the swim- 
wear firm, take another look at the East 
Germans' revealing swimsuits. 

' Those suits are gross. You can see 
everything," Lee had said early in the 
meet, his moral indignation undoubtedly 
heightened by the fact that the suits were 
made by Porolastic, a European com- 
petitor. But a couple of days and several 
cast German world records later. Lee 
disclosed that Speedo would soon be 
coming out with a similar line of 
its own. end 
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FRO FOOTBALL 


NO BOO-BOOS 
MAKES 
FOR HO-HUMS 


The aim of the game has come down to avoiding mistakes. The author, 
deploring this boring from within, has some lively suggestions 

by TEX MAULE 


I n case you haven’t noticed, the 
game of pro football is not as ex- 
citing as it used to be. No? Well, 
there has been only one truly rousing Su- 
per Bowl and that was No. Ill, when Joe 
Namath, by himself, hyped the game by 
guaranteeing a victory over the Balti- 
more Colts and then, putting his arm 
where his mouth was, won it. Still, the 
game was not exciting; Joe Willie was. 

So, in seven years in the showcase 
event of the sport, which each January 
draws the biggest sports TV audience in 
the U.S., the viewers have watched sev- 
en seldom dramatic games. Oh, Super 
Bowl 1 was titillating, but only because 
so many fans were in doubt about the 
relative merits of the NFL and AFL. Last 
January, when Miami ground down 
Washington 14-7 in a game distinguished 
by the reluctance of the two teams to take 
any chance of any kind, the only really 
thrilling play occurred when Dolphin 
Kicker Caro Yepremian, taking leave of 
his senses, tried to pass a fumbled field- 
goal attempt, providing the Redskins 
with their touchdown. 

The rest of the game was taken up by 
two very good football teams doing their 
best to avoid making mistakes. That may 


be a laudable ambition, especially when 
the club making the fewest boo-boos 
stands to earn some S 1 5,000 per man, but 
playing to avoid mistakes does not cre- 
ate much bravura action; a parallel might 
be a bullfighter passing the bull at arm's 
length, then killing him with a rifle. He 
would certainly win and not be gored, 
but who cares? 

Many things have contributed to the 
decline and stall of pro football. For one, 
the players used to be swashbuckling ad- 
venturers who risked their necks and 
their pittances with equal abandon; to- 
day they are businessmen, some earning 
more in a season than an entire team once 
did. Then they were paid peanuts, and it 
is easy to stake a sack of peanuts on a sin- 
gle throw or a series of throws. It is not 
easy to lay an annual salary of 5100,000 
on the line. What is true of the players 
goes for the coaches and owners, too. A 
pro football franchise is worth about S20 
million today; the owner wants an ac- 
counting when his business fails, and the 
coach is accountable. 

A few clubs are fighting the trend. One 
is Oakland, which has the best winning 
percentage in pro football over the past 
10 years. The leader of the Raiders is A1 



Davis, an iconoclast from deepest Brook- 
lyn who has made a career of defying the 
old order. In his brief reign as AFL com- 
missioner he tried to steal two top NFL 
quarterbacks during the all-out war be- 
tween the two leagues, and he has not 
changed his belief in the all-out attack 
as the best defense. As much as anything 
his raids on NFL personnel brought 
about peace between the leagues; his phi- 
losophy of total aggression may help re- 
vivify pro football if it catches on. 

Davis no longer coaches the club, but 
John Madden, who does, takes his cue 
from his managing general partner. ‘‘We 
don't approach the game the way most 
clubs do,” says Madden. ‘‘I learned a lot 
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as an assistant coach under Al, but his 
philosophy is mine. Everyone is going to 
the running game, controlling the ball 
and waiting for the other club to make a 
mistake. We throw. Thai's our approach 
to the game. Everyone else throws short 
passes into the cracks of the zone and 
shorter passes to the running backs. We 
throw long, even into the deep zone. We 
attack the deep zone. But you have to 
have guts to do that and not many clubs 
have them today.” 

The successful long pass was what 
opened up the game in pre-ball-control 
days. Not the occasional, let's-remind- 
the-defense long pass of the '70s, but the 
long pass as an omnipresent threat. It was 


taken away by the new defenses — the 
deep zones, the substitution-for-situation 
in which a fistful of defensive backs are 
put in the game when a long pass is ex- 
pected and a fistful of linemen in expec- 
tation of a short-yardage run. Five de- 
fensive backs can inhibit even the most 
daring of quarterbacks and five large men 
up front can usually blunt the forays of 
the most formidable rushers. 

“I cringe when I hear a coach say, 
•We'll take what they give us,’ ” Mad- 
den says. “That means you're letting the 
defense dictate what you’re going to do. 
You're playing their game, not yours. 
There’s no way we'll let that happen. So 
we throw long, with pretty good success. 


I don't like short passes. We have the end 
zone in mind when we put the ball in the 
air. Last year we completed 37^7 of our 
passes between 30 and 50 yards down- 
field — a pretty good percentage. That 
meant that one out of every three long 
passes we threw most likely produced a 
touchdown or a field goal.” 

When the league brought the hash 
marks in last season in a timid effort to 
open up the passing game and discourage 
the zone, most coaches seized upon the 
change as an opportunity to run more, 
since the backs had greater room to op- 
erate on both sides of the field. Oakland 
did the same, but for a different reason. 

“It set up our passing game,” Mad- 
coniimied 
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den explains. “With the old layout, when 
you were on the hash mark you couldn’t 
use your out and quick sideline passes 
to the short side. The defense put a line- 
backer on the narrow side of the field and 
you had to throw all your patterns to the 
wide side. Right there, half your passing 
offense was gone. 

"Now from the new hash mark you 
can use all your patterns to both sides. 
The receiver on the short side has time 
to maneuver and the throw to the receiv- 
er cutting to the sideline on the wide side 
is easier for the quarterback to make. It 
used to be a dangerously long throw into 
a fiat zone, but it isn’t anymore.” 

Bringing the hash marks in also result- 
ed in more successful field goals, since 
the kickers had better angles. If there is 
a more boring play than a field goal, it is 
the extra point. The moving force in ei- 
ther case is usually provided by the in- 
step of a European soccer player, a breed 
best typified by the chap who, or so the 
story goes, kicked a field goal and 
pranced off the field crying, “I kecckcd 
a touchdown!" 

As the offenses grow more and more 
stodgy, the defenses have turned to a 
stratagem that may take away the last 
vestige of excitement. This was apparent 
in last year’s W'ashingJon-Grec/) Bay 
playoff game in which the Redskins sub- 
stituted almost purely for situations. 
When Washington anticipated a running 
play its defensive line was reinforced by 
the addition of a fifth man, Manny Sis- 
trunk, who took the place of Middle 
Linebacker Myron Pottios. When Red- 
skin Coach George Allen felt it was 50- 
50 whether Green Bay would run or pass, 
he took out Sistrunk and pul back Pot- 
tios. In obvious passing situations Allen 
removed Sistrunk and added Speedy 
Duncan, a fifth defensive back. Since 
Green Buy was unable to run against the 
five-man line, its inexperienced quarter- 
back. Scott Hunter, often faced third and 
long yardage, peering into a horde of 
Washington defensive backs, hoping to 
find an open receiver. He did not. 

It is unlikely that the coaches — or the 
players, for that matter- will opt for liv- 
ing the dangerous life of throwing on first 
down against the five-man front and run- 
ning on third against what Allen calls the 
nickel defense, because of the five backs. 
The last time the game was bogged down 
by an overemphasis on defense was in 
1932, when the Chicago Bears took the 
NFL title by winning seven games, los- 
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ing one and tying six, three of the ties 
being 0-0. They defeated the Portsmouth 
Spartans for the championship by an ex- 
plosive 9-0 score. 

The outcome was greeted with roar- 
ing ennui, and George Preston Marshall, 
who then had the Boston franchise, 
pushed through two major changes that 
brought life to a moribund game. He 
lobbied successfully to have the goal- 
posts returned to the goal line and, far 
more important, he was responsible for 
a rule that legalized forward passing from 
any spot behind the line of scrimmage. 
He must have foreseen the advent of 
Sammy Baugh. 


MAULE’S PICKS 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

EAST 

Miami 

CENTRAL 

Cleveland 

WEST 

Oakland 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

EAST 

Dallas 

CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

WEST 

San Francisco 

The predictions ore those of Tex Moule 
and not the consensus of the pro 
football staff \ which includes Morton 
Sharnik, Ron Reid and Joe Marshall. 


He also saw to it that the league was 
divided into two conferences, and in 1933 
the Bears beat the Giants 23-21. Unlike 
Super Bowl VI 1. it was a terrific game, 
the two teams scoring more than twice 
as many points as their modern counter- 
parts. 

Nothing as drastic as the Marshall 
plan is needed today to revitalize pro 
football, but changes are called for. 

First, the hash marks. Why settle for 
half measures? If the hash marks are go- 
ing to be moved toward the middle of 


the field, why not do away with them al- 
together and start every play midway 
between the sidelines? By that you put 
even more strain on the zone defense, 
thus helping receivers and passers, and 
you aid the running backs as well. If, as 
H consequence, the placekickers have a 
still greater advantage, there are two rem- 
edies. One. on any unsuccessful field-goal 
attempt the ball is returned to the line of 
scrimmage, not to the defending team's 
20. This takes away the cheap shot from 
the 50-yard line, which depends on the 
strength in a Serbian leg, not on the 
strength of the team as a whole. Two, go 
back to the old college (and AFL) two- 
point conversion. (A conversion by run 
or pass is worth two points, by kick, one. ) 
It was the only rule that ever lent a mod- 
icum of excitement to the extra point, and 
when the leagues merged it was killed by 
the NFL’s hard-line conservatives. Last 
year, when the owners voted on whether 
to reinstate the two-point conversion, 
they gave way to the advice of their ap- 
prehensive coaches, who did not want 
any more decisions to make, especially 
controversial ones. 

"It’s a sign of how conservative most 
owners are," said one recently. "Why 
should we put coaches on a pedestal? 
They are paid to make decisions. Let 
them make a few tough ones right out in 
front of everyone." 

If it were possible to make a rule to out- 
law the zone defense, that would be the 
next step. But it would involve excruci- 
ating calls by officials and very likely lead 
to riots, so forget it. The only feasible 
way to destroy most of the zone and, with 
it. the substitution-for-situation defens- 
es, is to clearly define where the defen- 
sive players may line up. 

Now, in the nickel defense, three play- 
ers are in a three-point stance on the line 
of scrimmage, with another player on the 
front line, usually upright. He would be 
the fourth man on the scrimmage line, 
but from his erect stance he can either 
react by coming in against a run or by 
dropping back into a short zone against 
a pass. A rule that would require the de- 
fense at all times to have Jour men on 
the line of scrimmage in a three-point 
stance would effectively take him out of 
the pass coverage and allow beleaguered 
quarterbacks a reasonable chance Jo pass 
for a first down on third and long. 

A less important but probably effec- 
tive rule would be to freeze the defensive 
line for the first three plays in any series 
continued 
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‘Look at my 17-year-old RCA set. The color’s 
Still lovely”— Mrs. Helen Siegelman, New York City 
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Actual closed-circuit television reception, 
photographed separately under controlled lighting. 


RCA pioneered color television and introduced 
its first color sets in 1954. Many of the early sets are still 
in use. Today RCA has a better kind of color TV- 
solid state, and it’s the most advanced ever. 

In fact, almost twice as many people own RCA as any 
other solid state color TV. And now. . . 


Old Reliable 
presents... 
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nrcuil television reception on model GS830 above and model ES396 at right photographed separately under controlled lighting 


Almost twice as many people 
own RCA as any other solid state color TV. 




The 

New Reliables. 

The news is— RCA XL-100, America’s best-selling line 
of solid state color TV, now has its most brilliant color and 
advanced tuning. Plus the reliability of 100% solid state. 


When you first see a new XL-100 
from RCA you’ll be amazed at the 
new color, ft's a full 50% brighter 
on 25" diagonal consoles than on 
our comparable sets of last year. 


Just look at the photograph 
on the TV screen at left. It's an 
unretouched picture of actual 
closed-circuit reception on this new 
RCA XL-100. If it looks this good 
on the printed page, imagine how 
good it will look inyour 
home! You get RCA's 
best big screen color 
pictures ever on the 
new 25", 21" and 19" 
diagonal XL-100 sets. 


What's behind this great 
new picture? RCA's Super 
AccuColor black matrix tube. 
Without getting too technical— 
it means RCA has an improved 
picture system that fully illumi- 
nates the color dots that make 
up a television picture. And we've 
surrounded them with black. 

The result? Greater color 
brilliance, contrast and definition. 

And, RCA XL-100 circuits are 
f designed for greater 
reliability— they’re 100% 
solid state. All chassis 
tubes— a major cause 
of TV repairs— have 
Piug-in been eliminated. RCA 
AC modu/e Ult builds these sets with 
plug-in AccuCircuit® modules. 

Easy to replace, if service is required. 



RCA has a new tuning sys- 
tem. too. It features AccuMatic IV, 
and it has flexibility you don’t find 
in some other makes. Because 

you need only touch 
the ACM button to 
£ f p automatically bring 

ill iVfc: color - tint - bright- 
.7 * ness, and contrast 

New simplified .... . 

tuning system Within 3 normal 

range, However, if you prefer 
eyes bluer or grass greener, you 
can easily adjust the controls 
within the ACM range. 

Used to be, everyone who 
wanted color had to buy a big 
living-room-size set. Now so many 
people want color in the den or 
bedroom, color portables are a 
big thing. And RCA has them— 



in the great XL-100 line. Brand 
new 100% solid state 15" and 17" 
diagonal color portables. And we 
have a new picture tube system 
especially designed by RCA for 
portable solid state color. 

This new AccuLine picture 
tube system has a simplified 

, design that results 

® in a picture with 
* brilliant color, high 
■ ■ v - contrast and sharp 
New color system definition, like the 
for ponaoies one shown below, 
left. And because of the special 
way RCA designs these sets, 
certain service adjustments are 
completely eliminated. 

RCA offers you more models 
in 1 00% solid state color TV than 
anyone. You can buy XL-100 in 
15", 17", 19", 21" and 25" diagonal 
screen sizes. All in all, there are 
more than 50 models in cabinet 
designs that range from contem- 
porary to romantic Mediterranean. 

Every XL-100 is backed by 
the RCA Purchaser Satisfaction 
Program. See your RCA dealer 
for all the details and a look at 
the New Reliables. 

RCA is color you can count on. 


THE NEW XL-100 

ItCJl 





Polyethylene 

chamber 


Other low "tar ’’and 
nicotine cigarettes don’t have”it’.’ 


What's "it"? 

"It" is a unique recessed filter system: 
Cellulon fiber to reduce "tar" and nicotine, 
and a strange-iooking polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air channels, 

"It" is a rousing good taste that low "tar" and 
nicotine smokers swear by. 

“It", in short, is what you’ve been looking for 
-and not finding— in other low “tar" and 
nicotine cigarettes. 

'Cause if you haven't got Doral -you haven't 
got "it". 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Oeiermined 
That Cigareite Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



FILTER: 15 mg. "tar", 1.0 mg.nicotine, MENTHOL, 15 mg. "tar", 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigareite, FTC Report FEB.73. 
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of downs. In other words, if Jones. Smith, 
Anderson and Watkins took the field 
against the Jets when their team got the 
ball, the same foursome would have to 
stay in, barring injury, until the Jets had 
to punt, when the special team would 
take over. This would negate the prac- 
tice of substituting tackles and ends who 
arc pass-rushing specialists for tackles 
and ends who excel against the run. Al- 
though this would place a premium on 
all-round defensive linemen, there is 
nothing wrong with that. It might be even 
better to freeze the entire defensive 
team —but let's not overwhelm all the de- 
fense in one season. 

It may seem strange to be inveighing 
against pro football when it is at the 
peak of its popularity, but cracks are 
beginning to appear in the prosperous 
facade. When Super Bow) Y'JJ was sold 
out 1 1 days in advance, it was pul on 
home TV and 8,476 ticket holders chose 
to stay away and watch on their TV sets 
and the game was played in perfect 
weather in the Los Angeles Coliseum. 
Now Congress, in its predictable obei- 
sance to the popular ballot, has about 
decided that all pro football games will 
be seen on home TV if they are sold out 
72 hours before game time. This is — or 
could be — the death knell of pro foot- 
ball. among other professional sports, 
and for many reasons. In cold-weather 
cities only an idiot would invest in a 
season ticket if he knew that by waiting 
until three days before game time he 
could make a much more intelligent 
choice between freezing in the stands or 
watching at home with a hot toddy. In 
warm-weather cities, the option might 
be between tolerating a free game in an 
air-conditioned den or paying to see a 
dull contest at the end of an irritating 
drive to a hot, crowded stadium. 

Oakland probably has the right philos- 
ophy. The Raiders drafted a punter 
first— Ray Guy — but not for defense. 
They still believe in attack. '"If you have 
a punter who averages 36 yards," says 
Madden, “you are like a poker player 
working with grocery money. You play 
scared because you can’t afford to take a 
chance. Guy is an ace in the hole. He av- 
erages 46 yards a punt. We get the ball on 
our own 20, we can take three gambles 
and he’ll still put the other team back to 
its 30, 35. A bad punter, it's the 40. 45. 
Guy gives us another play to gamble on." 

Which is just what the NFL needs. 

CONTINUED 
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City, New York 11101. 

r-4-. Quality always comes first at 

0 HITACHI 


Hitachi's cassettererorder. 
With automatic shift. 


Hitachi’s newTRQ-340 cassette recorder runs on two 
motors instead of one so you can perform instant review 
and cue. 

For instance, if you want to review a portion of the tape 
you just press rewind. When you release if, play continues. 
No need to press stop button. No need to re-press 
the play button. 

The newTRQ-340 gives you a lot of other features you 
expect on much larger and higher priced machines. 

Like ferrite heads, built-in Sensimatic condenser 
mike, Levelmatic and Auto Stop. Plus a pause button, 
three-digit tape counter, a 1/4-inch output jack for 
headphones and a 1500 mil liwatt amplifier. 

Ask for a demonstration of the newTRQ-340 and other 
Hitachi recorders at your local dealer’s. Or write for more 
information: Dept. SI-9, Hitachi Sales Corporation of 
America, 48-50 34 Street, Long Island 


SCOUTING REPORTS: '73 


AMERICAN EAST 



"This season is a great opportunity for 
us,” says Miami Coach Don Shula. 
"Now the things that we've accom- 
plished can be even more meaningful. 
We’d like to win back-to-back Super 
Bowls, which no one has done since 
Green Bay. and we’d like to write 
some new history as far as winning is 
concerned.” 

It is highly improbable that the NFL 
champs will extend their 17-0-0 streak 
through another unbeaten season and 
postseason. What is totally unlikely is 
that anyone will stop the Dolphins from 
winning the division for the third year 
in succession. 

Miami needs three more victories to 
break the NFL record of 17 consecutive 
regular-season triumphs and two more 
to shatter the standard of f 8 straight over 
regular and postseason play. The Dol- 
phins. however, meet five of last season’s 


playoff teams, including Oakland away 
on Sept. 23, and the Raiders have lost 
but four home games since 1967. 

"We’ve been around long enough to 
know you don’t win indefinitely," says 
Quarterback Earl Morrall, who has been 
around 17 seasons. "But I don't think 
any of us are going to crack up mentally 
when we lose. If we can keep it going, 
great, but the object of every season is 
the Super Bowl." 

Toward that goal the Dolphins offer 
some familiar credentials as well as sub- 
tleties you don’t find in the statistics. 
Miami was the NFL's No. I team both 
on offense and defense a year ago, but 
the Dolphins were also No. 1 in luck. 

Of the key personnel, only Quarter- 
back Bob Griese, whom Morrall capably 
repfaced. Defensive Tackfe Jim Duna- 
way and Offensive Tackle Wayne Moore 
were lost for more than four games. Grie- 
sc may have to stay healthier now; Shula 
claims the Dolphins will throw more than 
they did last season, when the brunt of 
their ball control offense was a running 


game that ravaged defenses for 2.960 net 
yards, an NFL record. Most notable 
among Griese’s receivers is the incompa- 
rable Paul Warfield, whose 29 receptions 
is the most misleading statistic in all of 
football. In addition, there are Marlin 
Briscoe, Howard Twilley and Ron Sell- 
ers, who was acquired from Dallas for 
Otto Stowe. Jim Mandich, who can 
catch, and Marv Fleming, who can 
block, will again split time at light end. 

Larry Csonka (see cover), the prime 
mover on the ground, rushed for 1,117 
yards in 1972; Mercury Morris got 1,000 
and Jim Kiick picked up 521. The three- 
back offense will remain an important 
Miami weapon. So will PlacekickerGaro 
Yepremian, whose biggest Orange Bowl 
thrill came last Independence Day when 
he became a l/.S. citizen. 

On defense, the No Names return in- 
tact after yielding 171 points last year, 
lowest in the league. Mike Kolen and 
Doug Swift adequately flank 32-year-old 
Nick Buoniconti at linebacker and the 
deep secondary, patrolled by Dick An- 
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derson, Jake Scott, Curtis Johnson and 
Tim Foley, could write a book on how 
to play the zone. 

There was little evidence last year that 
the New York Jets had ever read any- 
thing about defense, including their own 
playbooks. They scored 41 touchdowns 
and only 18 fewer points than the Dol- 
phins, but could not stop anybody. 
Yielding 23.1 points a game, the Jets 
ranked 22nd in defense in the NFL and 
dead last against the pass. Coach Weeb 
Ewbank hopes he has strengthened the 
defense through trades and the draft. If 
he has, the Jets could contend for a wild- 
card playoff spot. 

Dealing a pair of high draft choices to 
New Orleans, F.wbank acquired Defen- 
sive Lineman Richard Neal, who has 
shown to advantage rushing the passer, 
and Defensive Back Delies Howell, who 
may be the find of the year. Howell, a 
starter at cornerback with Earlie Thom- 
as, has sparkled in exhibition games. Bur- 
gess Owens of Miami, the Jets* No. I 
draft choice, is expected to move in at 
one safety spot, the other being filled by 
Chris Farasopoulos. Like many other 
teams this season, the Jets will often use 
an extra deep defender on obvious pass- 
ing situations, rushing a three-man line. 
"We've also got more coverages than 
we've ever had," Ewbank says. "Our 
problem now is to learn them." 

The Jets' front four could be another 
problem if they arc injured as much as 
they have been in the past, but of even 
greater concern is linebacking. "We need 
better coordination between our rush 
and our coverage," Ewbank says. "Our 
linebackers must help the secondary and 
the pass-rush more." 

The Jets' offense, directed by Joe Na- 
math, should be devastating again unless 
the contract hassles that Ewbank expe- 
rienced with John Riggins, Emerson 
Boozer and Winston Hill, among others, 
have a lingering effect. Riggins, whose re- 
sponse to one Ewbank telegram was, 
"Need more green before I get mean," 
missed all of camp before finally report- 
ing. He may need time to regain the form 
he showed last season, when he rushed 
for 944 yards in 12 games. But Ewbank 
is pleased with 30-year-old Jim Nance, 
who signed on as a free agent, lost 30 
pounds and turned in some impressive 
exhibitions. 

The Jets' long suit, of course, is throw- 
ing the football, as Namalh demonstrat- 
ed last season when he passed for 19 


touchdowns, a league-leading 2,816 
yards and 21 interceptions. Namath 
did not have to have his knees aspirated 
this year. Healthy, Joe makes New York 
go, complemented as he is by highly tal- 
ented receivers. The best is 6' 5" Tight 
End Rich Caster, who has speed to match 
his size. He averaged 21.4 yards on his 
39 catches last year. 

The most intriguing team in the AFC 
East, or in football, is Baltimore, which 
retains but 1 2 members from its 1 970 Su- 
per Bowl manifest. General Manager Joe 
Thomas has traded 1 3 veterans since Jan- 
uary and, with new Coach Howard 
Schnellenberger, is building the Colts 
with players still going through soci.il in- 
troductions. Perhaps to make that chore 
easier, one of Schnellenberger’s first acts 
was to eliminate 30 r ,‘ of the playbook. 

The Colt quarterback, at least for now, 
is Marty Dornres. who replaced John 
Unitas and threw 127 passes before one 
was intercepted. "Marty did a fantastic 
job under the greatest pressure in the 
history of the NFL," says Thomas. "If 
he plays in the Super Bowl, it won't be 
as bad." Baltimore was 4-5 with Dornres 
at the helm and Schnellenberger is hop- 
ing he'll improve on that record so that 
Bert Jones, the Colts' top draft choice, 
won't have to be thrown to the wolves 
too early. 

Baltimore has competent running 
backs and the receivers improved con- 
siderably with the addition of Tight End 
Raymond Chester, whom Thomas ac- 
quired from Oakland for the disgruntled 
Bubba Smith. The linebacking unit of 
Ted Hendricks, Mike Curtis and Ray 
May is one of the best and the secon- 
dary should be better, but both lines are 
untested. The offensive line averages four 
years' experience. The defensive front 


four includes rookie Joe Ehrmann and 
the man who will try to make Colt fans 
forget Bubba — rookie Mike Barnes. 

Buffalo could be the most improved 
team in the division if Lou Saban can up- 
grade his rush defense and keep his offen- 
sive line together for the entire season. 
Almost from the opening kickoff, injuries 
knocked five starting interior linemen out 
of action last year, and the situation was 
makeshift thereafter. "We had guys com- 
ing in on Thursday and starting on Sun- 
day,” says Saban. Even so, the Bills beat 
the 49ers and Washington, lied Detroit 
and gave Miami its closest game, 24-23. 
In O. J. Simpson, the NFL rushing 
champ, Buffalo has the finest running 
back in the game. Quarterback Dennis 
Shaw is better than his *72 statistics, J. D. 
Hill is a superb wide receiver but Middle 
Linebacker Jim Cheyunski injured his 
knee and may be out for the season. Once 
again, the Bills appear to be one year and 
two good linemen away. 

Chuck Fairbanks, whom the New 
England Patriots lured from Oklahoma, 
has farther to travel. He plans to start by 
making the world safer for Quarterback 
Jim Plunkett, who had a dismal season 
(39 sacks, 25 interceptions, last among 27 
rated NFL passers) in 1 972. But so did all 
the other Pats, bereft as they were of such 
niceties as coaching. 

In aid of Plunkett, New England 
picked Guard John Hannah. Fullback 
Sam Cunningham and Wide Receiver 
Darryl Stingley in the first round. "I 
hope we can develop our inside running 
game," Fairbanks says. "An assaulting 
type of rushing attack would give our 
quarterback protection." Defensively, 
the Patriots probably have more holes 
than Fairbanks can plug. As he says, 
"We need a lot of help in a lot of places." 

CONTINUED 
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It took 40 years for the Pittsburgh Stcel- 
ers to get the hang of it; now they look 
as if they mean to win titles for a long 
time to come. “Last season we were 
struggling for our identity," says Coach 
Chuck Noll. “Now we know who we are 
and what it's like.” 

When the Sleelers won their division 
it was the first title in their star-crossed 
history and one they should retain this 
year despite the tenacious Cleveland 
Browns and the improved Cincinnati 
Bengals. Along with self-awareness, 
Pittsburgh has too much strength, depth 
and weaponry, especially if Noll succeeds 
in improving his passing attack. There is 
no reason to doubt that he can. Last sea- 
son he upgraded the Steeler pass defense 
from dead last in the league to 1 0th. 

Pittsburgh ran the ball so well last year 
that the deficiencies in passing may have 
escaped notice, especially from fans who 
were grooving over bedsheet banners and 
an 1 1-3 record. The Sleelers ranked 22nd 
in pass offense, however, and this was a 
club that missed the Super Bowl by five 
points and an unbeaten, untied season 
by 14. 

Quarterback Terry Bradshaw, who 
can be both brilliant and lackluster on 
the same afternoon, was not solely to 
blame. He completed only 47J r [. of his 


passes, but he cut his interceptions from 
22 to 12 while being sacked 29 times be- 
hind protection that obviously was less 
than world-class. Noll believes he has 
shored up his pass blocking by obtain- 
ing 6' 5", 265-pound Tackle Glen Ray 
Hines from Oakland, but Pittsburgh's re- 
ceivers remain less than awesome. Brad- 
shaw's chief targets are Ron Shanklin 
and Frank Lewis, who caught 65 passes 
between them; Tight End John McMa- 
kin grabbed 21 more. 

As for the running game, it will be 
borne on the Italo-Afro-American legs 
of Franco Harris, last season's Rookie 
of the Year, and upon those of pseudo- 
gallic-Afro-American John (Frenchy) 
Fuqua, with help from Preston Pearson. 
Rocky Bleicr and Steve Davis. It is the 
defense, however, that bodes best for the 
Steelers' continued success. Pittsburgh 
was second only to the Dolphins in few- 
est points scored against, and with 48 
takeaways Noll's defense helped the of- 
fense. "Last year we’d make something 
happen,” says Linebacker Andy Russell. 
“We'd think ‘fumble’ or ‘interception’ 
or ‘what big play arc we going to get 
off to beat them?' We'd like to sustain 
that sort of thing. We expect to be tough 
to score on and we feel we're going to 
be real strong against the run. We hope 


to force people to throw the football.” 

With good reason. The Steeler front 
four had 40 sacks and the secondary led 
the league in interceptions with 28. Tack- 
le Ben McGee has retired but Pittsburgh 
traded for Oakland’s quick Tom Kea- 
ting, who will alternate with Ernie 
Holmes and is still a dependable pass 
rusher. At linebacker Noll has freewheel- 
ing Henry Davis and the talented Jack 
(Dobra Shu/ika) Ham to team with Rus- 
sell. No. I draftee J. T. Thomas of Flor- 
ida State is threatening to crack a sec- 
ondary that is so well manned that the 
Steelers were able to trade starting Safe- 
ty Ralph Anderson to New England. 

Pittsburgh's 1973 schedule is ill-de- 
signed for title keeping. In addition to 
two games with Cleveland, a rematch 
with Oakland and a season closer at San 
Francisco, the Steelers twice appear in 
the Monday night Cosell Bowl — against 
Miami and Washington. "That's bad for 
two reasons," Noll says. "It shortens 
your preparation for the next game — and 
there’s all those commentators.” 

Injuries could knock Pittsburgh out of 
the picture and if that happens Cleveland 
is the team most likely to get into it. The 
Browns were the AFC wild-card playoff 
team last season, winning 10 of their last 
13 games after Mike Phipps was made 

continued 
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starting quarterback. Cleveland's success 
was somewhat mystical, however, since 
Phipps didn't pass that well, no one 
ran the ball that well and Coach Nick 
Skorich, who should have been named 
for some sort of award, spent most of 
his time trying to patch up a rush line 
that lost three defensive ends for the 
season. 

The Browns' running game is headed 
by Leroy Kelly, who gained 811 yards 
and now, at age 31, may be playing his 
final season. Bo Scott, who ran for 571 
yards, and rookie Greg Pruitt (Skorich 
calls him “another Mercury Morris") 
complement Kelly. The 5' 9" Pruitt has 
particularly impressed Skorich with his 
blocking, while OfTensivc Back field 
Coach John David Crow says opponents 
“better watch out, because he'll run right 
through their legs." Receiving could be 
a plus if Steve Holden, the No. I draft 
choice from Arizona State, comes on to 
help Frank Pitts. Fair Hooker and Tight 
End Milt Morin. 

The Browns had the best pass defense 
in the AFC last year despite an erratic 
rush and questionable linebacking. They 
were not as successful against the run 
but should do better this season. Sko- 
rich is set at defensive end, and Tackles 
Walter Johnson and Jerry Sherk are ex- 
tremely capable. The secondary is strong 
and the acquisition of Bob Babich from 
San Diego should end their middle-line- 
backing woes. 

Cleveland has had a losing record only 
once in 27 seasons. The Browns won't 
sully that record this year as the team 
shoots for its 19th playoff appearance. 

Paul Brown may have found the rem- 
edy for the Cincinnati Bengals" pussycat 
passing attack, /f he has, they could be 
back in the playoffs after a two-year ab- 
sence. Charlie Joiner, obtained from 
Houston last season, excelled in exhibi- 
tions, and Brown picked Isaac Curtis as 
his No. I draft choice. Curtis has the 
“burner" speed (9.3 for the 100) that the 
Bengals have lacked. 

Joiner and Curtis may be mere frills, 
however, if Quarterback Ken Anderson 
cannot reach them on fly patterns and 
deep posts. But if Anderson can't throw 
long he can throw accurately, as was ev- 
idenced by his 56.8 r 7 completion aver- 
age and only seven interceptions, fewest 
by any NFL regular. Anderson's other 
receivers are dandies, if not burners. Chip 
Myers tied for second in the AFC last 
year with 57 catches for 792 yards, and 
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BobTrumpy, a tight end who had to play 
wide too often, caught 44. 

The draft also pleased Brown by of- 
fering up a 6' 2" 240-pound running back 
named Charles (Booby) Clark in the 12th 
round. A Bengal scout saw Clark as a 
sophomore running back, made a note 
to give him another look two years later 
and. upon his return, was astonished to 
find that Clark had been switched to tight 
end and linebacker. Impressed with his 
4.75 speed for the 40. and with visions 
of Marion Motley thundering in his 
head. Brown has restored him to running 
back, where he will team up with 230- 
pound Doug Dressier. Brown plans to 
use Essex Johnson, who gained 825 yards 
in 1972, a la Mercury Morris. The of- 
fensive line is sound, and Horst Muhl- 
mann is a good field-goal kicker (27 for 
40) if the distance is not too short: he 
missed four of 1 0 between 20 and 29 yards 
last season. 

The Bengal defense, led by Composer- 
Tackle Mike Reid, is excellent. Sherman 
White, Ron Carpenter and Royce Berry 
joining their musical chum on the front 
line. The linebacking should be more ef- 
fective now that Ron Pritchard, who ar- 
rived in mid-season with Joiner, has fully 
learned the system. The secondary of Le- 
mar Parrish. Ken Riley, Neal Craig and 
Tommy Casanova is dependable if not 
deep. 

“Two things hurt us last year," Brown 
says. “Fumbling the ball in key instanc- 
es, particularly on kickoffs and punts, 
and fouling. Penalties hurt us tremen- 
dously. But we're a snootful for any of 
them," he says of his rivals. “They don't 
know what to make of us.” 



The same certainly may be said of 
Houston. General Manager Sid Gillman 
has given the team a whole new look — if 
not dimension — by trading draft choices 
as if pro football were going out of busi- 
ness after Super Bowl VIII. “We've about 
traded off all our picks for 1974," Gill- 
man says, "and I'm willing to start on 
1975 right now- just give it all away if 
we can help make this team a winner right 
now." Gillman's position is similar to 
that of the Dutch in 1585. When they 
were prohibited from trading with Spain, 
with whom they were at war, they pro- 
tested that if they didn't supply the enemy 
they couldn't afford to fight him. 

Gillman has acquired some good re- 
ceivers in Billy Parks — who has followed 
him from San Diego to Dallas and now 
to Houston — Clifton McNeil and Dave 
Parks, and the defensive line should pros- 
per with the addition of Al Cowlings, 
Tody Smith and No. I draft pick John 
Matuszak. But the Oilers' big problem 
is the same as it was a year ago — a 
weak offensive line and insufficient rush- 
ing to ease the burden of Quarterback 
Dan Pastorini. 

Coach Bill Peterson, sole claimant to 
the malaprop title of the NFL now that 
Joe Kuharich is no longer coaching 
("Running helps your heartbeat. You 
know, your extracurricular vacular sys- 
tem"), also may be in an unenviable 
position, with Gillman looking over his 
shoulder. The former San Diego coach 
attended almost every practice, sat on a 
stool on the field and occasionally 
jumped up to give a player personal in- 
structions. If Owner Bud Adams decides 
to fire Peterson, bet on Gillman. 

CONTINUED 
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AMERICAN WEST 


During his lively career, Al Davis, the 
managing general partner of the Oakland 
Raiders, has been called many names, 
most of them pejorative. One of his fel- 
low general partners often refers to him, 
scathingly, as The Genius. 

When you consider the Raiders' rec- 
ord over the last 10 years, in which they 
won a higher percentage of their games 
than any olher NFL team, and when you 
consider the wealth of talent on hand for 
1973, you have to agree with the disgrun- 
tled associate, who spoke wisely in anger. 

Perhaps the most accurate measure of 
the Raiders’ prowess is the fact that their 
first draft choice, Ray Guy of Southern 
Mississippi, is a punter and placekicker. 
Punting is one of the few spots at which 
Oakland needs help. 

Oakland Coach John Madden ex- 
plained the importance of a punier not 
long ago. "We arc a gambling team,” he 
said. "We need a punter who can get 
us out of a hole if necessary. We like to 
throw long and if we have a punter who 
can't bail us out, we're in trouble. For 
instance, say we’re running the ball from 
our own 20. Without a good punter you 
have to spend three plays trying to pick 


up the first down. If you have someone 
like Guy you can gamble on those downs, 
knowing he’ll put the ball well into their 
territory if you fail." 

The Raiders made one controversial 
trade, sending All-AFC Tight End Ray 
Chester to the Baltimore Colts for All- 
Pro Defensive End Bubba Smith. Smith 
was out of action with an injury last year 
and, on the surface, the trade did not 
seem to make much sense, since Chester 
is younger and healthier. 

The Genius has a rationale. "1 went 
over the teams that have played in the 
Super Bowl," he said recently. "You 
know something. Not one of them had a 
super tight end. You know something 
else. They all had a great pass rush. We 
needed someone to help our pass rush 
and I think we got him in Bubba." 

With the punting and pass rush up- 
graded, Oakland presents an unblem- 
ished front on both offense and defense. 
Since the departure of Wide Receiver 
Warren Wells and the emergence of Run- 
ning Back Marv Hubbard, who last year 
gained 1,100 yards on the ground, the 
Raiders have become a remarkably bal- 
anced team offensively. Last year they 



gained 2,376 yards rushing and 2,369 
passing. They have strong-armed quar- 
terbacks in Daryle Lamonica and Ken 
(The Snake ) Stabler and should they mis- 
fire there’s always 46-year-old George 
Blanda. 

If you want to pick a nit, the Raiders 
may be a bit short of linebackers. Else- 
where — in defensive linemen, defensive 
backs, offensive linemen, receivers, run- 
ning backs, and acumen, they are over- 
stocked. It is said that scouts from the 
rest of the league camped in a coffee shop 
near the Raiders' Santa Rosa training 
camp to snatch late rejects. "We can’t 
slip anyone by on waivers anymore," Da- 
vis said sadly, referring to an old ploy of 
his. "They’re all waiting for us." 

One of the few teams that do not have 
to depend on Raider rejects is the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs. The Chiefs have almost 
as much talent as Oakland. Their prob- 
lem is that they are beginning to grow a 
bit long in the tooth. Lcn Dawson is still 
a very good quarterback, but he is in his 
17th pro season and is 38 years old. In- 
deed. the Chiefs may have more players 
in their fourth decade than any other 
team except the Washington Redskins. 
Linebacker Bobby Bell is 33. Defensive 
Tackle Buck Buchanan 33, Offensive 
Guard Ed Budde 32, Tight End Willie 
Frazier 31, Running Back Wendell 
Hayes 33, Safety Jim Kearney 30, De- 
fensive Tackle George Seals 30, Wide 
Receiver Otis Taylor 31, Cornerback 
Emmitt Thomas 30 and Offensive Tack- 
le Jim Tyrer 34. The offensive line has 
begun to leak and the Chiefs need a good 
pass rush from the outside. The addition 
of Willie Ellison from the Rams, the re- 
turn to health of Ed Podolak, who has 
bulked up from 190 pounds to 205, and 
the added experience of Jeff Kinney 
could do much to refurbish a lackluster 
running game. The Chiefs’ kicking is su- 
per. Jan Stenerud has hit more than 20 
field goals in six straight seasons and tops 
the NFL in career percentage, while Jer- 
rel Wilson led the league in punting last 
year with a booming 44.8 average. 

If there was any truth in the Santa Rosa 
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coffee shop bit, one of the most avid scav- 
engers had to be the representative of 
Harland Svare, the coach of the San Di- 
ego Chargers. Svare seems to be taking 
a leaf from George Allen’s Win Now and 
Damn the Consequences hook. He has 
stocked the Chargers with an assortment 
of players of advanced experience and 
ruffled pasts, and if John Unitas can 
s jueeze another good season or two out 
of an arthritic knee and a tired arm, 
Svare could come up with a second-place 
team. But that is a very large “if.” 

In Irvine, Calif., where the Chargers 
trained, even Unitas was doubtful. “My 
knee has bothered me,” he said while 
watching an old black-and-white West- 
ern on TV, which was fitting — most of 
his greatest feats were telecast in black 
and white. “It got sore when I was do- 
ing agility drills. I haven't done agility 
drills in 10 years. That’s for defensive 
linemen. Finally, I said to hell with it and 
quit. Now the knee feels pretty good, but 
the main problem with it is that it’s 40 
years old. People told me that things 
change after you're 40, but I didn’t know 
they changed so much. The first two 
weeks of camp made a believer out of 
me. Little things I used to shake off are 
big things now. I’m going to give it a try 
but if I don’t think I can cut it. I’ll hang 
’em up. It wouldn’t be fair to the club or 
the good young quarterbacks if I tried 
to hang on." 

It seems likely that Johnny U will cut 
it, at least for this season, especially in 
view of the strength of the Charger line, 
which allowed only 23 sacks last year. 
Unitas will have fine running backs to 



hand off to, most notably Mike Garrett, 
who could have his second straight 1 ,000- 
yard-plus season. 

One possible source of friction is that 
Unitas’ approach to the game does not 
coincide with the Chargers*. “They be- 
lieve in ball control," he said. “Someone 
is going to have to change. I like more 
freedom. And I’ve been around too long 
to change.” 

If Unitas gels his freedom, he’ll be 
heaving to two flyers in Jerry LcVias, 
who missed almost all of 1972 with a knee 
injury, and Dave Williams. His most re- 
liable target, however, is Gary Garrison, 
the only receiver in NFL history to catch 
40 or more passes for seven straight sea- 
sons. And if the Chargers get close 
enough they'll score. Dennis Partee has 
not missed a field-goal try from inside 
the 30 in two years. 

The Charger defense depends upon an 
elderly, much-traveled but rugged line. 
Deacon Jones and Coy Bacon are dis- 
affected Rams, Ron East came from Dal- 
las, Dave Costa left the Denver Broncos 
in a huff, and Lionel Aldridge is a for- 
mer Packer. Behind the front four the 
defense is questionable, the linebackers 
being particularly bewildered covering 
backs against the pass. A solid year at 
middle linebacker from Tim Rossovich, 
who missed nine games last season with 
knee surgery, would help. 

The Denver Broncos have not plugged 
enough holes to challenge Oakland or 
Kansas City this season but in the next 
few years they may supplant Kansas City 
as the team Al Davis drafts and trades 
to beat. Denver Coach John Ralston 


certainly thinks so, but then he's 
an accredited Dale Carnegie Institute 
instructor. 

Charley Johnson, healthy for the first 
time in years, gives them an old head and 
a soft arm at quarterback. A young, 
strong and improving offensive line will 
probably afford him more than enough 
time to hit his receivers, who are top- 
notch. Riley Odoms, a tight end who was 
a No. 1 draft pick last year, shows signs 
of becoming preeminent and the wide re- 
ceivers — Gene Washington, who was 
obtained from Minnesota in exchange 
for Rod Sherman, and Haven Moses — 
have hands and speed. The running 
backs, led by All-Pro Floyd Little, are 
deep and dangerous. 

The Bronco defensive line is one of the 
top young fours in the league, but Coach 
Ralston needs to shore up a skimpy set 
or linebackers and he could use another 
good back to help with increased zone 
coverage. The Bronco secondary gets un- 
usual help from the line, which dumped 
opposing quarterbacks 41 times in 1972. 

So it looks like the Raiders again. Un- 
der -Madden and Davis they are one of 
the few innovative and daring teams left 
in pro football and one of the two or three 
strong favorites for the Super Bowl, the 
others being Miami and possibly Pitts- 
burgh. 

“I’m worried,” Davis said recently. 
“Denver is a really strong young club 
and Kansas City had a lot of injuries last 
season and you can’t expect them to have 
the same bad luck this year. We'll be 
lucky if we win our division. Real lucky." 

Not lucky, AI. Good. Real good. 

CONTINUED 
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NATIONAL EAST 


Despite their onfield successes, Pro- 
Football, Inc., the corporate title of the 
Washington Redskins, did not fatten 
stockholders’ pockets in fiscal 1972. On 
both counts Coach George Allen can 
lake a bow. There was standing room 
only and a Super Bowl box office, yet the 
flood of income turned into outgo in Al- 
len’s eager hands. Bad annual reports 
won't dent Allen's consciousness, how- 
ever. In the off-season, Washington 
added to its collection of high-priced 
help. Duane Thomas from San Diego, 
Oiler Safety Ken Houston and Green 
Bay Linebacker Dave Robinson. 

Allen gave up little in the way of tal- 
ent. but lots of cash. It look very long 
green to lure Robinson out of retirement 
and to convince Thomas that deep down 
he wanted to give his all for Coach and 
the Skins. What the heck, George Allen 
never claimed to be an economist. 

“Tom Landry brings in 90 rooks and 
announces a fight for survival,” says 
Guard John Wilbur, who began his ca- 
reer at Dallas. "George Allen never says 


a word, but gets Duane Thomas, and we 
get the message.” Very simply, the com- 
munication is get cracking or be gone. 
Allen dearly wants a Lombardi Trophy 
to go with a coaching record that is al- 
ready the best in the NFC. Without the 
sterling silver football he is only the most 
successful disappointment in the game. 

It is a well coordinated defense that 
Allen emphasizes: tight-knit, lots of gang 
tackling, and the Skins seldom give up 
the touchdown pass. Yet the team lacks 
the fine touch for interceptions. Enter 
Ken Houston, interceptor. The rush line 
does not command heroic titles, but it is 
persistent and effective. This is not so 
with the middle linebacking. Here Allen 
is hoping to make do with Harold Mc- 
Linton, a young man often confused by 
pass coverage. But there are two heavy 
hitters to flank him — Robinson and 
Chris Hanburger, both of whom are also 
notable pass defenders. 

At the moment, Duane Thomas' great 
talent is an embarrassment of riches. 
Where to play him? He will probably 


spell Larry Brown (1,216 yards gained 
rushing in 1972), the key to Allen's ball- 
control approach, for Fullback Charley 
Harraway is needed to block. 

Although he is first in the hearts of 
D.C. fans, Sonny Jurgensen is only sec- 
ond in Allen’s favor to start at quarter- 
back. Over the winter, while his torn 
Achilles' was mending, gloomy Sonny 
consulted a psychiatrist. Now his injury 
is healed and his battered ego is patched 
up, or so he hopes. However, analysis did 
not alter his situation. Billy Kilmer, a 
quarterback of negligible form but unde- 
niable credentials, will run the team. He 
does get the job done — 19 touchdowns 
and but 1 1 interceptions last season. The 
pass blocking is excellent and the receiv- 
ing is even better. Washington can throw 
deep to Charley Taylor and Roy Jeffer- 
son or short to Tight Ends Jerry Smith 
and Alvin Reed. But Allen is so defense- 
minded that he seems to view offense as a 
rest period for his precious defense. Of 
course, he can always go to Jurgensen if 
the defense is allowing too many points. 
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While Rod Serling is writing stories that curl your hair, 
he wears socks that turn your head. 


If you’ve ever seen Rod 
Serling on “TWilight Zone” or 
“Night Gallery,” you know 
he’s no ordinary storyteller. 
So, of course, he doesn’t settle 
for just ordinary socks. 

Which is why he wears 
Interwoven /Esquire Socks. 

He was perceptive enough 


XtttertoaVen 

ESQUIRE SOCKS' 


to realize they come in a wide 
variety of patterns and colors. 

And yet there’s even more 
to them than meets the eye. 
Because these socks are long- 
lasting, too. They’re frightfully 
comfortable. 

And, if you’ll forgive the 
expression, out of this world. 




The Great Unknown 

It stretches from the icebound coast all the way to the pole; 
an infinity of white, a continent of white, almost blinding 
in the sun’s glare off frozen fields. Unknown territory. 

Yet perhaps, something is there, in the earth, beneath the 
permafrost; secret wealth and treasure, if only one would look. . . 

Worlds of knowledge lie beyond the unknown; behind the 
mysteries, under the rose. Commercial Union. One of the 
largest international insurance groups in the world. 

Discover unknown greatness. 
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With this kind of insurance, Washington 
will again make the playoffs, but little, if 
any. profit. 

In Dallas, Tom Landry, the coach with 
the enigmatic smile, is smiling. Landry's 
apparent pleasure has to do with the shift 
in the Cowboys' outlook. "Now Wash- 
ington is it,” he says. "The Redskins are 
the automatic to win in the East and Dal- 
las is just another contender." 

The Cowboys arc delighted bv the 
change in status. "It got so we believed 
the prescason write-ups," says Defensive 
Tackle Bob Lilly, who claims complacen- 
cy turned into lassitude last season. 
"Now we’ll have to scrap all the way to 
make the playoffs." The introduction of 
the dogfight factor has created unusual 
cohesion in the Cowboy ranks. "We’re 
no longer a collection of stars, but a meld 
of young and old players struggling to 
make it." says Lilly. Before they reached 
a state of togetherness, the Cowboys, Lil- 
ly included, blistered the Texas skies with 
curses and threats of retirement. The 
players claim it cleared the air. 

For most of those automatic seasons, 
defense carried Dallas. No longer. Even 
Lilly is on the decline, and the word is out 
that the Cowboys’ front four is vulner- 
able to the run. Meanwhile, the lineback- 
ing has slowed and the pass coverage has 
fallen off, Wisely. Landry has switched 
from man-to-man to zone coverage. This 
cooperative responsibility eases the la- 
bors of Linebackers Dave Edwards. Lee 
Roy Jordan — who's been pressed by 
rookie Rodrigo Barnes— and D. D. Lew- 
is, who has taken over for retired Chuck 
Howley. It is also a relief for the corner- 
backs, who were beaten all too often. 

This then is the season for the offense 
to shoulder the load. The blocking is 
blue-chip and Calvin Hill. Walt Garrison 
and Robert Newhousccan pound it out. 
From all evidence, the passing game 
should be exceptional. Roger Staubach 
is hale and reaching the top of a very im- 
pressive form, and Craig Morton had an 
exceptional prescason, completing 
67.3' , of his passes. 

Meanwhile. Landry has perfected a 
nice piece of flimflam: a flanker in mo- 
tion toward the ball. To make certain the 
crack back blocks areas lethal as the rules 
allow, he got Otto Stowe, a first-rate 
blocker, from Miami and converted 
Running Back Mike Montgomery to 
flanker. Landry is gearing up for the two 
Redskin games. He believes a split would 
give Dallas the division title. 
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Second-string Giant Quarterback 
Randy Johnson considers the past and 
the present with some hard words. "With 
our dinky passing offense, I could have 
led the league instead of Norm Snead.” 
he says. "Oh, those three-foot comple- 
tions!” But that’s the Giant game plan: 
send a receiver deep but always have a 
safety valve handy. Inevitably. Snead 
chose the trailer, which is the reason the 
fine light end. Bob Tucker, caught 55 
passes, and Ron Johnson, the mighty 
running back, 45. Coach Alex Webster’s 
theory is never be greedy but keep the 
offensive moving. Snead does just that. 

And for the first time in his 1 3-year ca- 
reer he is the right man for the job: an 
unexpected virtuoso, a cautious hero. 
This is an era of conservatism and cau- 
tion for the pro game. It pays off in the 
statistics. Giant quarterbacks were 
sacked only 10 times, a remarkable fig- 
ure since the line is resolute but not strong 
and the outside receivers lack speed. 

Credit Ron Johnson and his quick 
thrusts with a large assist. Relief is in 
sight for this overworked ballcarrier: the 
Giants have discovered a fullback. Vin 
Clements, to share the rushing. Until 
now it was an unequal battle for New 
York. The offense ranked fourth in the 
NFL. the defense was 18th. But the 
downtrodden arc on the rise, may well 
have risen. Led by All-Pro Defensive End 
Jack Gregory and John Mendenhall. 


who plays over the center, the rush line is 
more potent. The linebacking, with Jim 
Files in the middle, is shaping up and only 
an aging secondary raises doubts. "The 
Giants have arrived." says Webster. 

Neither Philadelphia nor St. Louis has, 
although both teams have hired sound, 
intelligent head coaches who have laid 
calm hands on their troubled squads. 
Philadelphia’s Mike McCormack and 
the Cardinals' Don Coryell have given 
their clubs a new sense of direction. 

In the scuffle to escape the bottom. Mc- 
Cormack has the advantage. The Eagles 
simply have more ability. Were it not for 
limp linebacking. Philadelphia, with a 
powerful front four and a seasoned deep 
secondary , would have a sound defense. 
Two good rookie linemen. Tackle Jerry 
Sisemore and Tight End Charles Young, 
beef up the offensive line, but the inte- 
rior is extremely questionable. This 
makes the expensive trade for Quarter- 
back Roman Gabriel difficult to under- 
stand. McCormack may have to turn the 
Eagles into a running team as an alter- 
native to Gabriel's limited passing range. 

Coryell has even less talent to work 
with. Hence, Jim Hart is going to throw 
the ball 30 times a game to, among 
others, Ahmad Rashad (formerly Bobby 
Moore). Coryell also has a dazzling run- 
ner in rookie Terry Metcalf, but he some- 
times neglects to carry the football with 
him. Well, there's always Jim Bakkcn. 

CONTINUED 
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NATIONAL CENTRAL 


It's like old times in this division, where 
the question is not who will win but who 
will survive. To Abe Gibron, the coach 
of the Chicago Bears, this is one and the 
same. The winner of the Black and Blue, 
Abe predicts, will be the team that is least 
black and blue. 

Only the Detroit Lions don't fit the 
bruising image. Not that new Head 
Coach Don McCafTcrty, who detests the 
nickname Easy Rider, is making life easy. 
Since 1968 the Lions have never been 
anything but No. 2, and McCafTerty is 
insisting that they try harder. He con- 
ducted a more physical camp than the 
Lions have had in years. And if the at- 
mosphere is a little more relaxed than 
that surrounding his predecessor, Joe 
Schmidt, he has not relaxed the rules that 
prohibit mustaches and hair that strays 
from helmets. 

McCafTerty even introduced competi- 
tion to the quarterback position by put- 
ting Greg Landry and Bill Munson on an 
equal footing, although Landry's footing 
(1,054 yards rushing in the past two sea- 
sons) has once again given him the edge. 
Running should be the Lions' strong suit 
if Steve Owens, who missed four games 
last season, stays healthy. The blocking 
up front is excellent and the receiving, led 
by All-Pro Tight End Charlie Sanders, 


who sat out the first five games last 
year with a shoulder separation, is a bit 
above par. 

The defense is atypical of the divi- 
sion — it has had trouble tackling — but 
McCafTcrty expects improvement. Last 
season Detroit surrendered more rushing 
yards than all but one other NFC team 
and tied for next to last in quarterback 
sacks. The emphasis here has been on 
youth— Detroit has not made a major 
trade in five years. The Lions' last three 
first draft choices — Bob Bell. Herb Or- 
vis and Ernest Price — are battling for 
the defensive tackle spots. 

In 1972 the nimble Lions won just two 
of six games against their more ponder- 
ous division rivals. They feel they can 
reverse that record if they stay healthy. 
Alas, Cornerback Rudy Redmond is out 
for the season and Safety Wayne Ras- 
mussen could miss as many as four 
games, bad news with a schedule that 
starts Pittsburgh, Green Bay, Atlanta 
and Minnesota, and includes games with 
Miami and Washington. 

In Green Bay the Packers packed them 
in before the preseason started. A sell- 
out crowd of 56.267 gathered in July for 
the team's annual intrasquad scrimmage 
and three to four thousand more were 
turned away at the gate. Coach Dan 


Devine is making certain that success 
doesn’t spoil his divisional champions. 
Recently he set a new record in the Lom- 
bardi grass drills, pushing his team 
through 158 up-downs. 60-odd better 
than the old record— after practice. 

Last year the Packer defensive back- 
field was a presumed weakness with two 
newcomers, Jim Hill and Willie Bucha- 
non, and two two-year men in new po- 
sitions. But Hill, the oldest at 26, pulled 
the group together. Buchanon became 
Defensive Rookie of the Year and sud- 
denly opponents had to butt their heads 
against the massive Green Bay line in- 
stead of going over it. By season's end 
the Green Bay defense ranked first in the 
NFC, yielding less than 1 10 yards rush- 
ing per game and a league-low seven TD 
passes. This year Devine has beefed up 
his pass rush with Kansas City's Aaron 
Brown and Oakland's Carleton Oats. 

Green Bay also had the conference’s 
Offensive Rookie of the Year in Place- 
kicker Chester Marcol, whose 33 field 
goals solved a long-standing Packer 
problem. Offensively, the Pack is backs. 
John Brockington, who last season be- 
came the first man in N FL history to rush 
for over 1,000 yards in each of his first 
two years, and MacArthur Lane were 
the best running twosome in the NFC. 
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Brockington has set his sights on 1,500 
yards in 1973, and with the Packers' of- 
fensive line depth, reinforced by the re- 
turn to health of All-Pro Guard Gale 
Gillingham, this goal does not seem too 
unrealistic. 

Lane and Brockington were also the 
two leading pass receivers, a statistic that 
pinpoints Green Bay's gravest shortcom- 
ing. Last year the Packers were the sec- 
ond-poorest passing team in the pros, so 
Scott Hunter and Jerry Tagge spent the 
off-season in Green Bay going to school: 
Hunter reported to the Packer offices for 
skull sessions three times a week, Tagge 
five times. Devine also brought his re- 
ceivers in for a week at a time for target 
practice. The receiving, at any rate, 
should improve since Tight End Rich 
McGeorge has returned from knee sur- 
gery. First draft choice Barry Smith, who 
is supposed to complement 35-year-old 
Carroll Dale on the outside, is looking 
good after a slow start. 

Hunter's and Tagge’s throwing appar- 
ently didn't satisfy Devine, who knows 
that without passing his Packers will face 
more of the five-man fronts that the Red- 
skins employed to shut them down in last 
year’s playoffs. Midway through the ex- 
hibition schedule he added Jim Del 
Gaizo, an anxious Dolphin backup with 
a strong left arm. 

Quarterback is no problem in Minne- 
sota. Admittedly, Fran Tarkenton's re- 
turn last year did not produce the Super 
Bowl rings that so many predicted, but 
he deserves none of the blame. He had a 
very good season, finishing third in the 
league in passing. Now the Vikings have 
added Atlanta's Bob Berry, who was 
ranked right behind Tarkenton. 

And, after all, a 7-7 season is not the 
end of the world. Or is it? In the Min- 


nesota dining hall at training camp a big 
poster read “7-7." Underneath were list- 
ed the scores of seven games, and they 
were not the wins. A "7-7" stared out 
from every door and every playbook in 
camp. Defensive Tackle Gary Larsen, 
who wore No. 77 last season, wore No. 
140 in practice. 

Where Minnesota needs help is in its 
running attack, which was slowed almost 
to a walk by injuries and age last season. 
Coach Bud Grant likes to employ all his 
backs, but he lacks a quick hitter. This 
year's No. I draft pick. Chuck Foreman, 
looks like he could be the one. 

On defense, the return to health of the 
front four presumably spells splat to op- 
posing quarterbacks, but Grant intends 
to have Alan Page. Carl Eller, Jim Mar- 
shall and Larsen concentrate more on the 
run. Too many opponents have discov- 
ered that running backs can slip by the 
hard-charging Purple People Eaters. 

The loss of Karl Kassulke, who was 
critically injured in a motorcycle acci- 
dent, and the status of Charlie West, 
whose knee is still questionable following 
surgery in January, makes the defensive 
secondary worrisome, but of greater con- 
cern is the age of the Vikings. Minne- 
sota is treading a thin line between ex- 
perience and senescence. Marshall is 35, 
Larsen 33, Eller 31, and the outside line- 
backers, Roy Winston and Wally Hilgen- 
berg, are 33 and 31 respectively. Not sur- 
prisingly, the Vikings' collapse last sea- 
son came in the fourth quarter. After 
three years of surrendering 133, 143 and 
1 39 points, Minnesota gave up 1 1 1 in the 
fourth quarter alone in 1972. Grant kids 
about his aged — one day after practice 
he kept his over-30 group, all 16 of them, 
out late replacing divots— but the Vi- 
kings are concerned. If Tarkenton is 


going to lead them to a Super Bowl, it 
had better be this year. 

By contrast, the Chicago Bears al- 
lowed opponents only 99 points in the 
third and fourth quarters of 1972. In nine 
of the Bears’ 14 games they didn't per- 
mit a touchdown after the half, testimo- 
ny to the sort of physical play Abe Gi- 
bron conditions his team to with daily 
scrimmaging. As Detroit’s Steve Owens 
puts it, “The Bears still play like the Can- 
ton Bulldogs." True, they won just four 
times last year but that was four times 
more than most people expected. Now 
they are looking for a winning season. 

Dick Butkus, who has led the team in 
tackles and assists in all of his eight pro 
years, made no secret of his desire to be 
traded during the off-season, but the 
Bears weren't about to let their defense 
go so he is back in the middle of the Chi- 
cago intimidation. If Defensive End Wil- 
lie Holman, who missed last season with 
an Achilles’ tendon injury, can return 
and if No. 1 choice Wally Chambers can 
learn to play the run, the defense will be 
even more formidable. 

Last year the Bears led the conference 
in rushing, but that was a deceptive fig- 
ure since the primary ground gainer was 
Quarterback Bobby Douglass and what 
he gained on the ground he did not gain 
in the air. Douglass completed only 
37.9% of his passes. This year the run- 
ning attack should be much improved by 
the addition of New England's disen- 
chanted Carl Garrett. Douglass says he 
may pass as many as 100 more times this 
season. That's a frightening prospect to 
some Bear fans, but the left-handed quar- 
terback bristles at any suggestion of inad- 
equacy. “I'm as good as any thrower 
around," he says. "Last year we didn't 
throw percentage passes. If completing 
50% of your passes makes you a great 
quarterback, then by next year you’ll be 
able to say I’m a great quarterback." 

Gibron says he will stick with Doug- 
lass, squelching the optimism about 
rookie Gary Huff, who looks like the 
thrower the Bears have needed for so 
long. Chicago has added some receiving 
strength in Tight End Craig Cotton, ac- 
quired from Detroit, and Wide Receiver 
Tom Reynolds, from New England, not 
to mention the multitalented Garrett. 

This is Gibron’s second year. In his 
first, he says, he learned just how slight 
the difference is between winning and los- 
ing — a truism in the NFC Central, where 
an 8-6 season could take it all. 

CONTINUED 
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NATIONAL WEST 


If you had to select one word to char- 
acterize this division, it would be 
"change. " The best and the worst teams 
in the West — San Francisco and New Or- 
leans — probably have not changed 
enough, and the two in between- Atlan- 
ta and Los Angeles— have probably 
changed too much. 

The 49ers are as solid, and about as 
immutable, as Coil Tower. San Francis- 
co made only one significant trade, send- 
ing Defensive Tackle Earl Edwards to 
Buffalo for Randy Jackson, a little-used 
running back who once did the 100 in 
9.7. The offensive line, known as The 
Protectors and led by All-Pro Center 
Forrest Blue, is entering its fourth sea- 
son as a unit. The defensive line topped 
the NFL with 46 sacks last season. End 
Tommy Hart making 17 all by his lone- 
some. More than anything else, these two 
units have been responsible for the club's 
recent success. The 49ers have won three 
division championships in a row. albeit 
with diminishing luster (10-3-1, 9-5 and 
8-5-1 ) and despite a curious inability to 
beat their archrival, the Los Angeles 


Rams. They have lost live in a row to 
L.A. in the last three years. 

The 49ers may be suffering in the side- 
line secondary; afler two brilliant years 
Bruce Taylor tailed off in 1972 and Jim- 
my Johnson, who has been around a long 
time, has slowed accordingly. In spite of 
the trade for Jackson. San Francisco may 
still be hurting for offensive backfield 
speed, too, one of the reasons why it has 
been seeking to unload Pullback Ken 
Willard. The lack of long-strike capabil- 
ity on the ground forced the 49crs to sub- 
stitute dink passes to the backs and Tight 
End Ted Kwalick for a running game last 
season. That tactic was just good enough 
for a division title, and will probably 
suffice again. 

The Rams have a new coach, a new 
quarterback, a new discipline and not 
enough time or talent to lake rull advan- 
tage of them this season. They also have 
snazzy new uniforms and a new fight 
song. The Rams Arc Rollin', by Henry 
Mancini. 

Owner Carroll Rosenbloom and Don 
Klosterman, his general manager, lay in 


the weeds last season, allowing Coach 
Tommy Prothro and Quarterback Ro- 
man Gabriel a year of grace. Once the 
6-7-1 season ended. Rosenbloom and 
Klosterman went to work. Whether what 
they did was wise as well as wholesale 
remains to be seen. 

Gabriel, sore arm and all. was peddled 
to the Philadelphia Eagles for Wide Re- 
ceiver Harold Jackson, Running Back 
Tony Baker and first draft choices in 1 974 
and 1975 plus a third in 1975. Consid- 
ering the probable finishes of the Eagles 
in the years to come, the trade was good 
for the Rams" future; Jackson, the 
league's top-ranked receiver last year, 
made it good for 1973. The Rams also 
sent Defensive End Coy Bacon and a fine 
young running back. Bob Thomas, to the 
San Diego Chargers for Quarterback 
John Hadl. This trade may help, too — if 
Hadl can control his penchant for throw- 
ing long passes into hostile crowds. 

Probably the key change Rosenbloom 
and Klosterman made was at head coach. 
Prothro, a mild man with a conviction 
that pro football players are grown men 
who do not need childish things such as 
discipline and curfews, is gone. Replac- 
ing him is Chuck Knox, who was an as- 
sistant for the Lions and the Jets and who 
is an exponent of the Vince Lombardi 
school of coaching. 

"The feeling of the camp is different,"’ 
said All-Pro Defensive Tackle Merlin Ol- 
sen recently. "We have curfews and we 
work a lot harder than we did last year. 
But the players don't mind. They know 
that's what you have to do to win. There 
were veterans last year who didn't sleep 
in camp a single night." 

“I believe these arc intelligent men.” 
said Knox. "The curfew is my way of 
reminding them that they have a hard 
day's work ahead of them and that they 
will need rest. I believe success in coach- 
ing stems from your ability to teach and 
communicate and create a desire to learn. 

I explained why 1 have reinstated curfews 
and I believe they understand the value 
of this rule. It gives them a sense of fel- 
lowship, too. If some of the veterans can 
disregard the curfew, that must create a 

continued 
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Safeco has long been known for fast, fair claim 
settling. But not enough people are aware of 
just how low Safeco's prices are. 

The answer is very. 

The first year we saved the Hunsakers $35 on 
homeowner s insurance (Policy #OC182887). 
Maybe we can do the same for you. To find out, 
call your local independent Safeco agent and 
ask him to prove how low Safeco's prices are. 
The odds are pretty good you’ll find our cost is 
lower than what you're currently paying. Your 
Safeco agent is in the Yellow Pages. Safeco. 
Insurance on your car, home, j 
health, boat, business, 
life, and everything 
else you value. 


Smile, 
you’re with 
-©'Safeco 


Safeco saved Richard 
and Regina Hunsaker $35 
on home insurance. 



feeling of dissatisfaction among the 
younger players. We treat all players 
alike." 

Behind Hadl. the L.A. quarterbacks 
are James Harris, the strong-armed for- 
mer Buffalo Bill, and Ron Jaworski, a 
rookie from Youngstown Slate known as 
The Polish Rifle, which may or may not 
be a joke. Although Jim Bertelscn per- 
formed brilliantly in the preseason, the 
Rams traded away much of their speed 
and ground-gaining potential in the 
backdeld, and the defensive line has been 
reshuffled. The linebackers are spotty 
and the secondary is porous. All told, it 
seems doubtful that the graduates of the 
Rams’ school of hard Knox will distin- 
guish themselves. 

The Atlanta Falcons seemed ready to 
fly high this season. Then Coach Nor- 
man Van Rrocklin decided that he could 
not win with Quarterback Bob Berry, 
who finished second in the conference to 
the Giants’ Norm Snead in passing ef- 
ficiency in 1972. Van Brocklin dispatched 
Berry back to whence he came— Minne- 
sota — and is relying on second-year man 
Pat Sullivan, who threw 19 passes and 
completed three in 1972; Bob Lee (the cx- 
Viking), who threw six and completed 
three: and the veteran Dick Shiner, who 
did not complete a pass, but then he did 
not throw any, either. 

If Van Brocklin is right, the Falcons 
could win their first division champion- 
ship, since they have the other tools in 
ample supply. The team added punch to 
a weak inside rush by picking up Defen- 
sive Tackle Mike Tilleman from Hous- 
ton. Tilleman has a soft heart for ani- 
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mals (he owns a Labrador retriever, a 
rabbit named Peter Punkin and a turtle 
called Simple Simon), but he is a mean 
man on the trail of a quarterback if his 
left knee holds up. Defensive Ends John 
Zook and Claude Humphrey will be able 
to apply more pressure now that they 
needn't worry about the middle. The Fal- 
cons also added speed where they need- 
ed it — at wide receiver- getting Al Dodd 
from New Orleans. 

Running Backs Dave Hampton and 
Art Malone are good both running and 
receiving. Last season Hampton gained 
his 1,000th yard in Atlanta's final game. 
An official stopped the action and Hamp- 
ton was presented with the football. On 
his next carry he lost six yards. "It was 
such a fantastic thrill for such a short 
time," lie says. "Somewhere inside of me 
the emotion is all jamming up and I'll 
use that as a weapon this year." 

Helping him is a line that blocks well 
on running plays. With a year's experi- 
ence it may provide more protection for 
the quarterbacks, who will need it. 

The Falcons have another plus; the 
easiest schedule in the NFL, with only 
two adversaries who won more games 
than they lost last year. The total won- 
lost record of their opponents is worse 
(72-1 12-12) than the record of any other 
team's adversaries. 

A minus may be Van Brocklin, an 
abrasive, demanding man. His parting 
with Berry was not amicable and he cas- 
tigates first and thinks later when he dif- 
fers with his players on matters of ex- 
ecution or ability. This works with a 
winner, but the Dutchman has not had 



a big winner and time may be running 
out, both with his owner and, more im- 
portantly, with his players. 

Having failed to unload his team to a 
group of Chicagoans. New Orleans 
Saints Owner John Mccom Jr. had an- 
other bright idea: unload Coach J. D. 
Roberts. This masterstroke was accom- 
plished late last month. Offensive Coor- 
dinator John North taking the reins. For 
all the good it is going to do, Mecom 
might as well have given the job to the 
team's executive vice-president, ex-As- 
tronaut Richard F. Gordon Jr. 

New Orleans' biggest asset, aside from 
the prospect of moving into a $161 -mil- 
lion domed stadium in 1975 (would you 
believe 1976?) is Quarterback Archie 
Manning. He is, by choice and necessi- 
ty, a scrambling quarterback, but more 
in the mold of Roger Slaubach than Fran 
Tarkenton in that he is a true runner, not 
a man dodging midtown traffic. Manning 
rushed 63 times for 351 yards last year. 
He also completed 230 of 448 passes, a 
remarkable achievement when you con- 
sider that he was throwing in imminent 
peril of his life almost all the time. Too, 
he finally has a dependable wide receiv- 
er to complement Danny Abramowicz. 
Bob Newland caught 47 passes last sea- 
son to become the only other man ever 
to lead the Saints in receiving. 

An indication of the lack of running 
backs on the Saints is that Howard Ste- 
vens, a 16th draft choice from Louisville 
who weighs 165 and stands 5' 5", has 
made the team. He gained 5,297 yards in 
college, but this is the NFL. Well, if he 
can't run, he can certainly hide. 
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People either ask for Beefeater, 
or they ask for gin. 
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SURVIVAL 
IN A YOUNG MAN’S 
•"GAME 



In the National Football League the average career lasts 4.62 years. One by one the 1,100-odd 
players fall victim to injury or diminished skills. Those who endure are extremely artful or awfully 
lucky or downright impregnable or named George Blanda. This month 11 NFL players are to 
begin their 15th (or more) season. Four of them are celebrated on the following pages: Offensive 
Guard Gene Hickerson of Cleveland, who is shown at right and below; Don Maynard of the Jets; 
Blanda of the Raiders; and Defensive Tackle Charlie Krueger of the 49ers. The other seven are 
Ray Nitschke of Green Bay and Richie Petitbon of Washington, both of whom saw limited action 
last year, and five quarterbacks— Johnny Unitas, Len Dawson, Sonny Jurgensen, Earl Morrall and 
John Brodie— whose working conditions must be more conducive to longevity. Some of these old 
pros are motivated by pride, others by love of the game and still others by sheer orneriness. Of 
course, money counts, too. A 15-year NFL veteran gets an annual pension of $13,020 at age 55. 









At age 36, Don Maynard begins his 16th pro 
season with only himself to surpass. Last 
December against Oakland (below) he set 
the career record (632) for receptions; he is 
also tops in receiving yardage with 11,816. 








George Blanda will be 46 on Sept. 17, which 
may be another NFL record. The old rascal 
holds or shares 15, including most seasons 
(23), points (1,742), extra points (824), field 
goals (288); passes attempted and completed 
in a game (68 and 37); and — oops! — passes 
intercepted, season and career (42 and 276). 


Charlie Krueger (70), who stubbornly refuses 
to wear a lineman's bird cage, spars with 
Cowboy Blaine Nye. Now 35 and in his 15th 
season, Krueger leads the 49ers in being 
double-teamed — an indication of his prowess. 
Says Dallas Coach Tom Landry: "No one is 
able to gain running at Charlie Krueger." 





SURVIVAL 

The Last of 
the Old Leather 


“ I'm a dinosaur who's survived the Ice Age," says San 
Francisco's Charlie Krueger , who figures he's spent 
three lifetimes in the pros by Morton Sbarnik 


On a night in midsummer Charlie Krue- 
ger (left), the San Francisco 49ers' re- 
doubtable defensive tackle, pressed his 
highball glass fondly to his cheek. He was 
theoretically on the wagon. For a man 
who enjoyed a good belt, it was a dif- 
ficult time. Moreover, Krueger's appetite 
matched his thirst, and he wasn't sup- 
posed to cat either. There were 1 3 pounds 
of fat to be sweated off, and the exhi- 
bition season was approaching. 

It was a senseless fix for a middle-aged 
man to be in, and Krueger, a gent close 
to 37, ought to have known better. That's 
what Krueger was thinking. 

He had been at his trade for 14 sea- 
sons. Right then it seemed 14 centuries. 
Since the average life span of a pro is 4.6 
years, Krueger figured he had spent the 
equivalent of three lives playing pro ball. 
A quarter of a million tackles later, he 
wondered if he had not had enough. 

"In 1958 I came into the NFL and it 
was purely a game," Krueger said. "Fif- 
teen years later, it is strictly a marketing 
enterprise. I'm a dinosaur who's survived 
the Ice Age only to discover I'm caught 
between hard rock and hot clothes.” 

"That's the athlete's curse — he is nev- 
er ready to retire.” says Krueger's for- 
mer 49er teammate Howard (Butchec) 
M udd. one of the finest guards of the '60s. 
Mudd knows the score. He was forced 
out of the game two years ago, physi- 
cally incapacitated. "I had a knee that 
wouldn't work at all,” he says. "But still 
I wasn’t ready to give up football. One 
of our teammates, Dan Colchico. would 
have played at 50 if transplants and ar- 
tmcial limbs had allowed it. 

"For Charlie the situation is impos- 
sible. He has played so well so long and 
now he has to leave the nest: he has to 
give up the secure well-ordered life of 
football and begin all over again. Poor 


Charlie has to be drowning in anxieties. 
Football is his form of expression." 

Around the league Krueger is admired 
as a pro's pro. Veteran players even go 
so far as to give him the ultimate acco- 
lade: "The last of the old leather.” None- 
theless. in each of his eras, Krueger has 
been overshadowed in the press by more 
flamboyant tackles: Big Daddy Lip- 
scomb. Merlin Olsen, Alex Karras, Bob 
Lilly and now Alan Page. The 49ers, in- 
cluding coaches, past and present, pro- 
test. They contend no defensive tackle 
grades out as well as Krueger over so long 
a period. In a way, of course, this is a 
safe statement: no other defensive tack- 
le has played so long. 

But it is not only the partisan 49crs 
who acknowledge his excellence. Inev- 
itably the opposition double- and triple- 
teams Krueger, an unadvertised admis- 
sion of fear and respect. This approach 
allows the other San Francisco tackle 
to enjoy easy, brilliant days. For a num- 
ber of seasons Roland Lakes was a black 
scourge, roving fhe field, making tack- 
les and dropping quarterbacks for dra- 
matic losses. Meanwhile, back at the 
front, Krueger was taking the brunt of 
reinforced blocking. 

In the 1971 NFC championship game, 
Dallas used discretion. The Cowboys ran 
90 r i of their plays away from Krueger. 
"No one is able to gain running at Char- 
lie Krueger." explained Cowboy Coach 
Tom Landry, "and we were not about 
to experiment." 

Bob Brachman contends that his 39 
seasons of writing football for the San 
Francisco Examiner provides him with 
an elevated perspective from which to 
rate Krueger. "I've seen them all, the in- 
dividual and collective best to play the 
game.” says Brachman. "The Wonder 
Team, the Thunder Team, the Wow 


Boys, the Now Boys, the Gems of the 
Generation, the Eleven Iron Men of 
whom there were 13 — and without hes- 
itation 1 say Charlie Krueger is an all- 
time great. He has all the qualities. Krue- 
ger will play harder in the fourth quarter 
than he will in the first and is toughest in 
key games. He plays in unbelievable pain. 
To boot, the big lug is an honest man." 

Ram Guard Joe Scibelli knows the 
reason Krueger has missed out on head- 
lines. Silence. In 36 bloody head-to-head 
engagements over a period of 13 years. 
Krueger has yet to say more to Scibelli 
than "Good game, Joe" and walk into 
the dressing room. 

His locker room conversation with the 
press is loquacious by comparison, but 
is never about his own deeds. John Uni- 
tas and Bart Starr, not exactly talk-show 
guests themselves, attempted to strike up 
conversations with Krueger during 
games. They, too, failed. "Starr and Uni- 
tas were as wily as they were good, and 
from my standpoint they could be the 
best," says Krueger. "It's an old trick 
trying to distract a rusher. They’ll say. 
‘Good move,' or 'How did you get here?" 
Sometimes they'll flat-out hit you with a 
compliment. Then you go away thinking 
what good folks they are and lose your 
concentration." 

According to the 49ers’ defensive line 
coach. Paul Wiggin, Krueger's perfor- 
mance is technically faultless. Even when 
Wiggin played at Cleveland in the long, 
long ago. the Browns would use films of 
Krueger as visual aids for defensive 
tackle technique. 

Krueger listens to the testimonials and 
shakes his head. "I've never been a star." 
he says, "but I've always done my job.” 
He has never fallen prey to the at. lete's 
enormous vanity, the need for acclaim 
and recognition. 
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Now he will not have it. Instead, Krue- 
ger chooses to finish his career as it 
began unnoticed. His teammates and 
other NFL players suggest Krueger is 
true to the code of the West - like a Zane 
Grey hero, he will ride off into the sun- 
set as quiet and modest as the day he 
broke into the game. 

Charlie Krueger has been playing foot- 
ball 25 years. Since age 12 he has waited 
for the next season to begin. He remem- 
bers his first step toward professionalism. 
It was on a dusty, rutted field in his home- 
town of Caldwell, Texas. ‘‘It was hot and 
it hurt, and the coach yelled a lot,” says 
Krueger. At that unpleasant point, Krue- 
ger was engaged by football and he has 
never let go. 

He contends there were no better alter- 
natives. “I can't say I saw any spectral 
lights leading me to dedicate my life to 
science,” says Krueger. In Caldwell foot- 
ball was it. Either that or farm or run off 
and work an oil rig. “Where we came 
from, if you were Krucgcr-size people, 
you belter not do anything else but play 
football,” says brother Rolf, 10 years his 
junior. “My God,” says Charlie, "I left 
home for Texas A&M when Rolf was en- 
tering the third grade. I helped raise the 
kid, and now he's on the 49ers playing the 
same position I do. It isn't right. And be- 
hind him at A&M is Buster, the baby, 
only a few years away from the pros. Bi- 
ologically I'm old enough to be the kid's 
father. That's indecent." 

Caldwell remains true to Charlie’s 
childhood image. The farmers of Czech 
and German descent still come in on a 
Saturday, park facing the sidewalk and 
watch the crowds go by. The only dif- 
ference is there are fewer folks on the 
sidewalk and fewer farmers to observe 
the scene. Caldwell's golden age was 
reached at the turn of the century when 
the population peaked at 2,500. 

“If you have Krueger genes you either 
go out for football or you defend your 
manhood," says Baby Buster, testifying 
that the town's outlook on football is 
constant, too. 

"Rolf and I are the closest in attitudes, 
but now I’m not sure I know what he's 
about,” says Charlie. “We just don't 
make connections. I know his difficulties 
on the field. He's been petted and pam- 
pered and he never learned self-control. 
And I have my own problems." 

Although the coaches are high on him, 
Rolf's problem is Charlie. “Charlie has 
played well, and some people call him a 


legend,” says Rolf. “That doesn't help 
me. I'm struggling to make it, fighting 
to survive, and Charlie's reputation gets 
in my way." 

As if to emphasize the time span, Rolf 
and Buster lift weights. The old pro 
scorns it. “I never saw a player worth 
his salt push that iron around," he says. 

Charlie's mass and muscle came from 
pushing steel on Santa Fe track gangs 
and on oil rigs beginning at age 13. Be- 
fore that he labored in the family's mat- 
tress works, immodestly called a factory 
when it was no more than a cottage in- 
dustry. By the time Charlie was 1 1 he 
could stuff and stitch a neat ticking. 


Before opening day three Old Pros had a 
change of status: Ray Nitschke retired, 
Richie Peri than was waived and Don May- 
nard was traded to St. Louis. 


Krueger singles out Bear Bryant, his 
coach at A&M, as having been his most 
profound influence, the man who made 
Charlie Krueger. The Bear certainly sea- 
soned him. but when Krueger arrived 
at A&M he already had the qualities 
Bryant most admired and put to use: 
loyalty, obedience and a calloused ap- 
proach to hard work. When Bryant was 
through with him, Charlie Krueger was 
a prime Texas-seasoned football player, 
and the 49ers drafted him No. I. San 
Francisco got what it expected, a very 
special professional. 

"I discovered that in my class the ones 
who survived were alike in attitude and 
background,” says Krueger. They were, 
for the most part, good old boys from 
Texas and Southern towns where spec- 
tral lights did not shine on their farms 
and factories. "I guess we were the last 
completely goal-directed group to enter 
the pros, and I tell you, we were scared 
to death to fail. For four years in college 
I jumped, afraid the Bear would send me 
home," says Krueger, who was one of 
10 prize prospects to survive out of a 
freshman class of 115. " ‘Please let me 
last another day’ was my daily prayer.” 

The 1958 College All-Stars demon- 
strated their goal direction by beating the 
Detroit Lions 35-19. For Krueger the 
game was an augury. Although he start- 
ed and played extremely well, stopping 
Quarterback Bobby Layne on several key 
plays, even setting up an interception that 
led to an All-Star score, Krueger went 


all but unnoticed in the newspaper re- 
ports of the game. The hero was an A& M 
teammate, Bobby Joe Conrad, who 
kicked four field goals even though he 
had never attempted one in college. 

Seldom had there been a more enthu- 
siastic pro than Krueger. In 1958, when 
he joined San Francisco, all the factors 
came together— his background, his fam- 
ily training and four years of Bryant 
coaching - and Krueger became a 49er 
in a state of rapture. "I never really en- 
joyed football until I came into the 
NFL,” he says. 

However, in time the joy wore thin. 
That is when Krueger became aware of 
the encroachment of commercialism, the 
takeover by TV. “The television money 
changed the game completely,” he says. 
“You could see it in the organizations. 
Suddenly they became all business — 
sharp and efficient. The ledger and the 
bottom line became the favorite topics.” 

From a practical viewpoint, it was for 
the players a great leap forward. Until 
then there were no benefits but a limited 
insurance policy. Krueger realizes that 
the business takeover was to his advan- 
tage. Indeed, it transformed pro football 
into a profession and reduced the fear, 
the rampant insecurities. 

But it was no longer Charlie Krueger's 
game. His ended in the early 1960s. 
"Technically, it is now a much better 
game — or should I call it a product,” 
he says bleakly. 

Sour grapes should not be ruled out. 
A certain amount of disillusionment fol- 
lowed trades and cuts of good friends. 
To Krueger, it appeared his buddies were 
being made the scapegoats for the 49ers' 
persistent failure. And failure weighed 
heavily on the teams of the early to mid- 
'60s. How can failure be explained? Why 
do teams of comparative skills differ in 
results? This subject was exhausted by 
Krueger and his teammates. 

"I remember a time, it must have been 
1962, when we sat around and figured 
out that there were 32 ex-49crs on active 
rosters,” says Krueger. "Then 36 men 
were the limit, so to me it indicated some- 
one in authority had terrible judgment.” 

After a 42-10 exhibition victory over 
the Giants, a bunch of the 49ers gath- 
ered in Del Vecchio's, a North Beach 
restaurant, glorying in the triumph. “We 
tried to analyze New' York's problems 
and ended up figuring that the Giants 
were hopeless," says Krueger. "As I re- 
call we won all except one of our exhi- 

continued 
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school expenses when 
you’re sick or injured? 



How would the family get along if you should ever be sick or injured and couldn’t 
bring home your regular paycheck? That’s when a State Farm 
Disability Income Policy 
should be on the job for 
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while you’re unable to 
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bitions but lost the division race. Mean- 
while, the hopeless Giants took the 
Eastern championship.” Besides being 
an obvious lesson in humility, the inci- 
dent taught Krueger never to look back. 
Football games, he claims, should be 
played, enjoyed and forgotten. 

It is only in retrospect that Charlie 
Krueger can be philosophical. "One 
night our frustration just boiled over into 
a bad scene, at least it frightened our 
wives and neighbors," says Bulchee 
Mudd. now the long-haired freak of the 
University of California coaching staff 
but still the goal-oriented competitor of 
those disappointing 49er seasons. All 
night and into the morning Krueger and 
Mudd sat in Butchee’s kitchen drinking 
beer and screaming: "Why? Why? 
Why?" They played the devil's advocate, 
one against the other, arguing, thumping 
about, banging on walls. "We ended up 
in the backyard, still screaming as day- 
light broke," says Mudd. "I can't recall 
we came to any conclusion that mattered, 
but it helped relieve the frustrations." 

Disappointed in his first marriage and 
in the lack of a family, Krueger, a man 
of powerful familial impulses, involved 
himself more completely with his team. 
He was the catalyst for the disparate per- 
sonalities on the squad, the surrogate 
father for many, like Mudd, and for oth- 
ers a concerned big brother. The role 
came easy. “Charlie was and is the cen- 
ter of reality for the team," says one 49er. 
"Charlie Krueger makes you believe in 
those old-time virtues," says Mudd. 

Outside of football, Krueger's interests 
run from big business to the man on the 
street. "Charlie collects stray dogs and 
people," says Mudd, who has never un- 
derstood his friend's shepherding in- 
stincts. The dogs, Charlie Krueger vet- 
ted, fed and generally rehabilitated be- 
fore passing them on to worthy homes. 
The people, he kept as friends, and they 
are as mixed as his pack of street hounds. 
"Charlie's an unusual man, and so are 
his friends," says Bob Brachman. They 
include several millionaires, particularly 
a young paper magnate, Jim Benton, 
who is sufficiently impressed with Krue- 
ger's abilities to offer him a choice po- 
sition in a new paper concern. How- 
ever, hobnobbing with the rich and 
powerful is not Krueger's developed in- 
terest. Most of his spare time is spent 
at the Monterey Garage jawing with 
Bill Butler, a mechanic and favorite com- 
panion on mountain-lion hunts in the 


High Sierras, or at Harry's Hof Brau in 
Redwood City, where the cook is a friend 
of 15 years’ standing. 

Padding about the High Sierras is the 
closest Krueger comes to indulging in fun 
and games. And that, too, has changed. 
He has given up shooting pumas for the 
pleasure of tracking them to their lairs. 
In this, his one recreation, Krueger is a 
purist. He scorns campers, with theirout- 
door creature comforts, as motels on 
wheels, and he does not like them clut- 
tering up his landscape. Instead. Charlie 
Krueger is a backpacker, but also a chef 
who delights in whipping up a good sauce 
and producing a fine bottle of wine on a 
craggy peak. 

"There must be an algebraic formula 
to express it but I feel best in relation to 
the thinnest density of air and people,” 
he says. 

The qualities that ennoble him among 
what Krueger calls his "peers" enrage 
his bride of nine months, Kristin Adler 
Krueger, the daughter of San Francisco 
Opera General Director Kurt Herbert 
Adler. This bright, sophisticated woman, 
educated in Europe and a serious student 
of the flute, piccolo and piano, cannot 
understand her husband's self-effacing 
attitude toward football. But then she 
finds it difficult to square the two Char- 
lie Kruegers: the fiercely intense 49er 
tackle in the battered, antiquated helmet 
and her witty, bookish husband, a man 
totally disinterested in games. She is the 
fan in her house. Kris watches TV foot- 
ball. knows the scores and can identify 
the players. Much to the shock of his 
neighbors, Krueger never catches the 
Monday night game. "Docs a butcher 
watch another butcher carve meat on his 
day off?" he says. 

In ordinary circumstances, Kris Krue- 
ger would have tolerantly wailed for her 
husband to complete his career. How- 
ever, there was a lot at stake for both hus- 
band and wife. The Kruegers had decid- 
ed to delay a family and other connubial 
events, like building a house, until after 
Charlie retired from football. He was not 
sure, but it looked as if 1972 would be 
his last season. It was one of those "Hon- 
ey, you'll be the first to know” routines. 
The issue was still in doubt until mid- 
season last year, when Kris Krueger 
learned of her husband's decision to re- 
turn for his 15th season — he was inca- 
pacitated with a broken arm in his rook- 
ie year — on her car radio. 

Naturally, she was angry. It was small 


solace that Krueger's intentions were of 
great moment to the San Francisco area 
and the 49ers' playoff hopes. Charlie had 
broken his promise. He had allowed 49cr 
Coach Dick Nolan to convince him to 
play yet another season. 

To his wife's charge that he is under 
Nolan's spell, Krueger responds heated- 
ly: "It's true. I came back because Dick 
Nolan asked me. He convinced me that 
I could play effectively another year, 
could be of real service. But let's be per- 
fectly candid. I'm back because my di- 
vorce was costly, and a business venture 
with Jim Benton was delayed a year." 

Despite his protests and his candor, 
Krueger is back in pads because of his 
respect for Nolan. He admits it goes be- 
yond admiration. After all, Nolan res- 
cued him from 10 years of bitterness. 

Krueger might well have forgotten 
what it meant to play for an inspired 
coach, except that he made the Pro Bowl 
in 1961, one of the two times that he was 
so honored. And Vince Lombardi 
coached the West. As Krueger says, it 
brought back old times, memories of the 
Bear. "I was wasting time waiting for 
practice to begin when I realized that I 
hadn't brought my football shoes," says 
Krueger. "In my mind, I bracketed Vince 
and the Bear together. All I could think 
of was Vince will send me home if I don’t 
have my shoes. On the other hand, he'll 
send me home for being late for- prac- 
tice. That's what the Bear would have 
done. I had no alternative, so I ran down 
the street to a sporting goods store. I 
mean ran. Fortunately, they had my size, 
and I made practice on time. 

"Lombardi was a brilliant coach, and 
his teams proved it. To miss a chance of 
playing for him or messing up the expe- 
rience would have been stupid, tragic." 

Krueger believes it is every player's 
right to work for a great coach. Five years 
ago he was ready to quit. The disappoint- 
ment, the frustrations had reached a 
peak, and at age 31 he was mentally 
ready, if not totally prepared, to get on 
with living and without football. 

When Nolan took over the 49ers in 
1968, Krueger went in to see him and ex- 
plained he was thinking of retiring. 
Nolan, after all, would prefer to work 
with younger men, build for the future. 
Krueger had heard that expression so of- 
ten that he almost laughed to hear him- 
self using it. Instead, Nolan asked Krue- 
ger to stay on. "We have use for old men 
of 31," the coach said. 

continued 
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•‘Now I can say I have played under 
an exceptional man, a first-rale coach," 
Krueger says. ‘‘It is more work under 
Nolan, but it has purpose." 

Nolan brought an efficiency into the 
49crs' preparation that Krueger admired. 
Everything was set forth in clear detail, 
even to which foot to put forward in the 
stance and how far from the line. That 
was one of the benefits of commercialism 
and prosperity. No longer did a team 
copy plays ofT a blackboard or try to 
figure out badly mimeographed pages. 
Everything was neatly drawn, and No- 
lan used that other artifact of big busi- 
ness, visual aids. But neatness alone did 
not count. Nolan's insistence on details 
did. The new coach had a new system 
for the old pro he had put in a flex 
defense that required greater awareness 
of responsibilities and reactions, and the 
defense prospered. 

1 ! used to be when we reviewed the 
game films a player had to be prepared 
for an ordeal." says Krueger. “I mean it 
could be painful. First off we would be 
split into offense and defense, and each 
unit would watch the breakdown sepa- 
rately. If you goofed, they would take 
you apart, read you out, tear you down. 

I mean they left a player nothing. They 
would strip him. leave him no place to 
hide, no shred of dignity. It w'as a ter- 
rible experience, and you wondered if 
you could survive. You were always so 
busy looking frantically for an escape 
that often you missed the point. Nolan 
doesn’t work that wav. Everything is 
calm and reasoned, and we all sit together 
reviewing our performances. He makes 
his point. He can be forceful but Dick 
Nolan is never destructive." 

Perhaps even more surprising to Krue- 
ger was Nolan's sense of proportion. 
There was a reason to be late for prac- 
tice or miss a game other than the fact 
of your own death. Nolan placed fam- 
ily. God and country before football. 

“Charlie Krueger is such a pure guy, 
he has no enemies." Butchce Mudd was 
saying the other day. "But he is an in- 
credibly complex man. I always felt he 
cared too much about football." 

Krueger once belonged to a group of 
49ers who were so deeply involved that 
they got exceptionally uptight at the ap- 
proach of a game. With the approval of 
the coach they would arrive at the stadi- 
um an hour or two before the team bus. 
Then, without the added pressure of hur- 
rying, they would leisurely go about the 


ritual of getting ready to play. The Early 
Birds, as they were called, would chain- 
smoke their way through the jitters while 
they indulged the athlete's small supersti- 
tions -taping a certain way and the right 
sock always before the left. 

With the ebb and flow of football, 
trades and cuts, the group changed. At 
the beginning it included Krueger, Billy 
Kilmer, Linebacker Mike Dowdlc and 
Halfback John David Crow. There were 
always at least five Early Birds. Then, 
two years ago. there were none, except 
for Krueger. “As usual, I went out to 
the Coliseum for a Ram game an hour 
before the team arrived," he recalls. 
"They have these small two-man dress- 
ing cubicles, and I kept waiting for an- 
other Early Bird. But none came. They 
were all gone. Then I realized that my 
era was over. That was when I discov- 
ered I was a dinosaur and that I had out- 
lived my time." 

Since then Krueger has been in three 
playoffs, and recently he began to think 
ahead to another shot at a championship. 
"Then they'll have seen the last of Old 
Charlie," he said. 

Old Charlie was feeling expansive. His 
weight was down in fact, he was at 255 
pounds, a recent pro low. Through the 
heat of preseason camp he had played 
well, and Wiggin thought he had got his 
second w ind. "No telling how long Krue- 
ger will be around.” he said. 

Although he was still preoccupied with 
a graceful exit, Krueger was euphoric- 
now that weight was no longer a prob- 
lem. He was out on the town of Red- 
wood City, ready for a calorie-rich meal 
at L'Auberge with Kris. In the off-sea- 
son. he said, he and Kris had toured the 
Pacific. In Bora Bora he spotted Lou Spa- 
dia. thc49ers' general manager, in a hotel 
lobby. Tapping him on the shoulder. 
Krueger said, "My God. Mr. Spadia. I 
know I have had a weight problem, but 
isn’t this carrying things too far?" 

The anecdote was a nice light touch 
for the start of a hopeful season and a 
big night on the town. Ah. life was good! 
L'Auberge piled deference upon defer- 
ence. The owner sent over rounds of 
drinks, and the mailre d‘ waited an hour 
after closing to present the bill. If you 
do your job the way it's supposed to be 
done and live long enough, someone may 
notice you. Robert Mitchum is now a 
great actor. Mistair Krucgair is a hero 
in the best French restaurant in Red- 
wood City. eno 
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Brylcreem tells you 
how to have short hair 
in 1973. 



Short is still the opposite of 
long. But super-dipped sides 
are out. Your hair should be 
about the same length all over. 
Say V to 1-1/2, depending on 
texture. If your side hairs are 
growing to this length a little 
Brylcreem Hairdressing will 
groom them so they don't look 
fuzzy and unruly. 

How short your top hair should 
be depends on how curly it is: if 
your hair is straight, it should be 
left slightly longer so it lies 
smoothly in place; if your 
hair is really curly, it should 
be cut slightly shorter so it 
forms a little bulk. 
Conditioning with 
Brylcreem Hairdressing 
gives your hair a healthy- 
looking bounce no matter 
what length it is. 


Ho matter how short your hair is 
in 1 973, it should cover your eartops by 
about an inch. [Don't tuck your hair behind your ears; it just 
makes them stick out.Brylcreem Hairdressing will train your hair 
to cover your eartops neatly. 

There is no excuse for short sideburns. They should stop about 
1/2 above the bottoms of your ears. 


And 



how to have 
in 


Longer hair today is layered 
hair; cut so your hair is about 4 
long on the top and sides, and 6 
long in back. (The Apache look 
is a thing of the past.) Keep your 
newly styled hair in place all 
day with Power Hold Dry 
Spray, the long-lasting 
hairspray by Brylcreem. A 
little spritz will do ya! 

If your long hair is getting 
thin on top, cut it shorter; it 
will bulk up and look 
thicker. If you're training 
hair over a thin place, Power 
Hold Dry Spray is your best 
friend for holding it where 
you want it all day. 

First you make a definite 
part in layered hair this 
length. Then you comb it from 
the whorl at the crown of your 
head. Groom top hair forward, 
side hair andback hair directly 
down. 

Frequent shampooing 
adds to the liveliness of 
your hair. Brylcreem 
Once-A-Day Shampoo is 
formulated to use everyday, 
its pH is close to that of your 
scalp so it won't disturb your 
natural chemistry. 

Sideburns that extend beyond the 
bottom of the earlobe are too long for 
1973. Sorry. Sideburns are closer to your 
head this year, too. Trim them parallel to 
the floor, at the base of your ear, and 
keep them that way every day when you 
shave. 

Whether you decide on long hair, short 
hair, or even in-between hair in 1973, 
we’ve got a product that will help you. 


_ .The 
Brylcreem 
group. 

WeVe come a long way 
since“a little dab will do ya’.’ 



Everyone has their own special reasons 
for BankAmericard. 
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Think of it as money 


There are about as many good 
reasons for BankAmericard as there are 
people. An antique lamp or new pair 
of shoes. A wedding gift. Even a 
cross-country trip. 

Over 23 million Americans carry 
and use BankAmericard today. And 
there are some basic reasons why they 
do. First of all, it makes shopping more 


convenient. BankAmericard is welcomed 
almost everywhere, so you don’t have 
to carry cash or write a lot of checks. 

There are unexpected reasons for 
BankAmericard, too. Water heater 
trouble, for instance. When an 
unexpected emergency comes along, 
you won’t have to change your plans 
or upset your budget. With Bank- 


Americard you can take care of the 
problem now and the expense later. 

Whatever the situation, you’re in 
control when you have a BankAmeri- 
card. You keep up with expenses and 
out of your savings. 

BankAmericard. 

Think of it as money. For your 
own special reasons. 



PEOPLE 


Well, if it wasn't Woody Hayes 
promoting his new book You 
Win With People in front of a j 
couple of cows. Not really. What j 
it happened to be was a life-size 
butter statue of Woody sculpted I 
especially for the Dairy Building j 
at the Ohio State Fair. This was 
hardly proof that Woody was 
going soft in his old age. The 
book was hot off the presses and j 
the Woody statue was on ice. 

David Eisenhower ended his brief 
tenure as a sports columnist for 
the Philadelphia Bulletin with a 
line shot deep to center. "Jour- 
nalists arc rarely as interesting as 
they would like to think," he ; 
said. Which seems perfectly I 
clear, as Eisenhower heads for \ 
law school. 

® No, groupies, it's not Grand 
Funk Railroad. That's Los An- 
geles Dodger Coach Red Adams 
on trombone; Steve Yeager, gui- 
tar; Claude Osteen, piano; and 
Bill Buckner, trumpet and elec- 
tric guitar, helping to prove the 
Dodgers "the most musical team 
in either league" (as rated by the 
American Music Conference). 
The jam heralded the team's rise 
to the top of the National League 
West. Alas, then came the Reds 
and, of course, the blues. 

Male Chauvinism Department 
(Pig Division). Out of 3,0(X) 
youngsters participating during 
two months of competition 
throughout the state of Rhode 
Island, the winner in an Ernie 
DiGregorio behind-the-back, 
bctween-the-legs basketball 
stunts and skills contest was 
Frances Duffy, a 14-year-old 
ninth-grader from Pawtucket. 
Frances is a girl. 

Male Chauvinism Department 
(Snake Division). Twin brothers 
Tom and Mike Osborne, who arc 
varsity football players at the 
University of Toledo, raise rats 
in their dorm room to feed to 
their pet boa constrictor, Herbie, 


who also lives in the room. Her- 
bie is a girl. 

Meaningful Relationship of the 
Week: Jean Ham, University of 
Kentucky director of extension 
services for home economics, to 
the Wildcat football team. At the 
invitation of new Coach Fran 
Curci. Mrs. Ham spoke to the 
team on the proper use of silver- 
ware and napkins, tipping, how 
to seat a female companion and 
how to help her with her coat. 
Kentucky was 3-8 last year. 

While Henry Aaron chases Babe 
Ruth, Chris Drago chases Henry 
Aaron. Drago, 32, is a former 
economics instructor who is so 
wild about Henry he drives from 
Memphis to Atlanta for all 
Brave home games in a 1959 
Buick he bought for S8 after it 
was abandoned on a parking lot. 
He plans to make most of Aar- 
on's road games, too, by pur- 
chasing the S200 Greyhound bus 
special that will permit him to 
ride anywhere during a two- 
month period. Already Drago 
has witnessed some milestones: 
homer No. 700, for instance. 
“We were in row 18,” he says. 
"When the Hammer swung, I 
knew the ball was out. I thought 
I had a chance to catch it but it 
sailed into row 20. Next time I'll 


have a fishnet." Last winter Dra- 
go realized employment would 
interfere with his quest. He quit 
his job. “I’ll go to a lot of in- 
convenience to do interesting 
things,” he says. 

Cincinnati Bengal Quarterback 
V'irgil Carter, a statistician and 
computer tinkerer in the off-sea- 
son, will write a syndicated col- 
umn this fall. Fans arc to pro- 
pose field situations that Carter 
will feed into a computer and 
solve by probability analysis. 
The Bengals, of course, have 
their own computer in the per- 
son of Coach Paul Brown, who 
calls all the plays himself. Per- 
haps that is why Carter's column 
will be "blacked out" in Cincin- 
nati. He doesn’t want to be in 
the position of calling "run" on 
Monday morning in the same sit- 
uation that Brown called “pass" 
on Sunday afternoon. 

♦ No, it wasn't an arrow shot by 
a dwarf that George Marks dis- 
covered in the bough of that 
cedar tree. It was Bob Bet ley's 
golf ball, which had come to rest 
right next to a bird's nest during 
the Utah Open in Draper. 
Marks, an official of the Utah 
Golf Association, ruled Betley 
should get a free drop since, had 
he played the lie, he would have 




struck the nest and the brown 
egg perched within. Betley got 
his drop but not his birdie. Lead- 
ing the tournament at the time, 
he went bogey-bogey-bogey and 
wound up second. The egg 
missed the cut. 

The 49 er Recipe Book, just re- 
leased, contains the favorite 
dishes of the San Francisco 49ers 
as prepared by their wives. Well, 
almost. Sue Brodie makes 
, "Mamma Manoueh's Stuffed 
Grape Leaves" for John. Cyn- 
thia Washington prepares 
"Cherry Sour Cream Muffins" 
for Gene. Debbie Sniadecki's 
recipe for hubby Jim: "Take 
one pack of Stouffer’s frozen 
lasagna. Open it," 

Whittlin' Walt Garrison, the 
wood-cullin' running back of the 
Dallas Cowboys, was allowed to 
sit out practice the other day. 

"Gave me a good char.ce to get 
into some serious whittlin'," said 
Walt. So Garrison carved out a 
"serious figure that looked suspi- 
ciously like a large fish. It was. A 
dolphin. 
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baseball Mark Kram 


B allplayers go to the figures each day 
like some people thumb first thing 
to the horoscopes; they see in them what 
they want to see. General managers look 
at numbers as if they were little knives 
to be stuck in the vulnerable hides of 
players, who in return use them for the 
same purpose against general managers. 
Some managers carry them around wher- 
ever they go, like cost accountants, al- 
ways ready to assume a doubting eye. 
And for most of the fans, well, who 
knows what they would do if they didn't 
know who led the league in stolen hair 
blowers last year? 

But for those fans who find figures too 
dry for their emotional tastes, for those 
who deplore them to the point of wish- 
ing they could have kicked Bob Cratchit 
in the stomach, and for those who fled 
the country for the summer away from 
great and terrible things, have you no- 
ticed the number next to the name of one 
player in the National League? If not, 
then let it be duly noted that Dave John- 
son, a second baseman, is the home-run 
leader of the Atlanta Braves — not Hen- 
ry Aaron, who has a more Olympian 
ambition. 

That fact, of course, still may not mean 
much, unless you are familiar with the 
dossier of Dave Johnson and the thresh- 
old upon which he stands. Like 
Aaron, he, too, is close to be- 
ing memorable. In a small way. 

That is, if you can ever imag- 
ine Rogers Hornsby being 
small in any way. For Johnson, 
who has hit 39 home runs this 
season, is only three away from 
tying Hornsby's record of 42, 
more than have been hit by any 
second baseman who ever 
played the game. The whole 
thing boggles the mind, and just 
goes to show you you can’t 
count on anything anymore. 

It is hard to guess what 
Hornsby, who considered him- 
self a Van Gogh of hitters rath- 
er than a mere home-run pro- 
ducer, would say about all of 
this, but others may be saying 
it for him with one simple point. 

The architecture of the Atlanta 
ball park is the most persistent 
explanation of Johnson’s sud- 
den power. It is a park without 


Mr. Hornsby, 
meet, uh, 
Mr. Johnson 

any wind factor at all, and because of 
the altitude at which Atlanta sits, the ball 
goes out of there as if it were launched 
from Cape Kennedy. One look at this 
park and you've got to want to pick up 
a bat. 

Aaron just comments incoherently on 
the subject of the park (“I don’t know 
anything about any park thing"), and 
Johnson himself is equally at a Joss for 
an explanation. “I think dumb now, I 
just attack now," says Dave. “That’s 
what they do in this league— attack the 
ball. I go up trying to hit it as hard as I 
can." Johnson's work on the road lends 
credence to those who lean to the Atlan- 
ta park theory — he has hit 14 out on the 
road and 25 at home. But no matter how 
one looks at it, there is still this fact: 39 


home runs by a second baseman who 
never hit more than 18 in his career. 

Second basemen just don’t hit 39 home 
runs, not even in the National League, 
where they are much more dynamic and 
definite threats as hitters. A second base- 
man always seems to work in anonymity, 
far in shade of the big guns from the out- 
field and the pitchers who win 20 games. 
Certain things are required of him, and 
none of them have anything to do with 
power. He must never blow a pivot, one 
of the most beautiful plays in the game. 
He must be a reliable No. 2 hitter, spray 
the ball all over, drive in about 45 runs 
and hit about .250, with or without a big 
mouth. Second basemen arc often think- 
ers, and they seem to make manager 
material. 

That is the collective image of the sec- 
ond baseman, and Johnson, throughout 
his eight years with the Orioles, did not 
do too much to disprove it. Yet there was 
always something about him that made 
you think he could be many cuts above 
the rest at his position. From 1969 
through 1971 he hit .280, .281 and .282. 
He could go deep just when you least ex- 
pected it of him. In the field he was a re- 
liable spoke in a tough defensive wheel, 
and you could not take him out of a dou- 
ble play with a torpedo. And he used his 
head, much to the chagrin of 
Manager Earl Weaver and to 
the amusement of those he 
played with. 

Pitcher Dave McNally still 
winces at this recollection. On 
one of the few occasions that 
McNally had ever been wild, 
Johnson trotted in from second 
base and said, "Don't you 
know about the unfavorable 
chance deviation theory?" Mc- 
Nally looked at him in disbelief. 
Johnson explained: "When 
you're wild, aim for the middle 
of the plate because, since 
you're wild, it won't go where 
you want it. The ball will hit 
the corners, which is what you 
really want." That was only 
one of Johnson's many sudden 
theories. 

Says Andy Etchebarren: 
"We sometimes made fun of his 
theories because after he'd go 
3 for 4 he'd make a change in 

continued 



ATLANTA’S STARTLING HOME-RUN HITTER TAKES A RIP 
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“He applied for a Gift of Love the day before he died. 
Twenty five years from now, his love will be fresh in 
the hearts of his family.”is.r^„ w „s« a ,„e 



A true story. Only the names have been changed. 


'Bob's application for life insurance 
was in the mail as his life was snuffed out by 
an onrushing car. Nevertheless, the policy 
was approved and the claim was paid. I was 
once again proud of the character and 
integrity of my company." 

"Bob left a month old baby, two other young 
children and a wonderful wife. The children 


will be protected until they are 26. The 
wife will receive income until she is 65." 


There was no way to ease the ache of 
Bob's death. But one of his last acts on 
earth was creating the finest gift he could 
have given his loved ones. It brought 
hope in the midst of tears. 


THE 

LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Lincoln National life insurance, the Gift of Love. 


Lincoln National offers life, accident and health, group, pensions and variable annuities 
An affiliate. LNC Equity Sales Corporation, offers Mutual Funds. See LNL s Gift of Love commercials on CBS-TV pro football 
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his stance or something, thinking he was 
doing something wrong. He was dead se- 
rious. We were in Milwaukee last year, 
and he talked me into going to the park 
early so he could practice his flare swing. 
That’s the inside-out swing by a right- 
handed hitter where he tries to hit the 
ball to right field with enough spin on it 
so it'll curve to the line.” 

Weaver was not spared Johnson's ad- 
vice, either. Once Johnson asked. "Skip, 
why don't our runners try to steal more 
often when the count is I and 2 on the 
batter? The pitcher always throws a 
breaking pitch in that situation." Weav- 
er asked. "Do you always gel a break- 
ing pitch on 1 and 2?" 

"Not always," Johnson admitted. 
"Well," said Weaver, "I can’t send 
our runners when it's I and 2 on you, 
then, now can I?" 

Things went progressively sour be- 
tween Weaver and Johnson last season. 
The club was going badly, and Weaver, 
religious about statistics and platooning, 
shuffled players constantly. Johnson re- 
sented the moves. He eventually lost his 
job to Bobby Grich. Weaver says he is 
fond of Johnson. "The only thing he 
couldn't cope with last season,” Weaver 
says, "was the pain in his shoulder. He 
hurt it sliding a few years ago, and even 
though we sent him to all kinds of doc- 
tors, nothing seemed to help. That caused 
his bad year at the plate last season. 
Knowing he was having a bad year and 
wouldn’t get a raise [Johnson is known 
as a hard contract], he became unhap- 
py. So the trade worked out nicely. Dave 
will get a nice raise next season.” 

At the time Johnson was surprised at 
being sent to Atlanta. "The Orioles," he 
said, "gave up loo much. Really, I’m se- 
rious. The Braves got two frontline pitch- 
ers, a good young defensive catcher, who 
hits line drives, and me. I consider my- 
self a player who’s just reaching his 
prime." Even so, Johnson had other 
thoughts before the season began, and 
Mark Belanger could not help but sense 
them when he visited Johnson during the 
winter in Orlando, Fla.; Johnson had a 
batting cage and a pitching machine in 
his backyard, and there was even a spot- 
light for practicing at night. 

"That is great," Belanger said. "Is it 
helping you?” 

"I don't know,” replied Johnson. 
"I’ve only used it once. My shoul- 
der is still bothering me. If I don't 
have a good year. I’ll probably hang 


’em up. I just can't swing the bat." 

An isorteiric exercise eventually re- 
stored the swing, and now Johnson glit- 
ters even in the giant shade of Henry 
Aaron. But the Braves? They are a curi- 
ous club, sometimes reminding one of a 
fat ballerina, if ever there was such a spec- 
imen. Their defense is comically porous, 
their pitchers don’t fool anyone except 
maybe their catchers, and the innings can 
be long in the field. "My feel get awfully 
sore standing out there for 20 minutes," 
Johnson says. Yet they are not a bore to 
watch with bats in their hands. There is 
Aaron. There is Johnson. And there is 
Third Baseman Darrell Evans. 

"Evans," says Johnson of his team- 
mate, who has 36 home runs, "has a 
beautiful swing. If I was a manager and 
had to start a club, he’d be my third 
baseman." 

"Has the emphasis of the bat on the 
Braves hurt you defensively?" Johnson 
was asked. He has committed 24 errors, 
and Evans has made 23. "Well,” John- 
son said, "I don't know about that, but 
I’ve never had such a bad year in the 
field." 

Looking at him. it is impossible to 
equate him with the majesty that was 
Hornsby. Johnson makes you think of 
one of those young men who like to hang 
around garages in the South. Hornsby 
with his cold blue eyes and blunt tongue, 
was a presence that challenged, and many 
over the years found they could do with- 
out it. Johnson is capable of achieving a 
rich life outside of baseball: for Horns- 
by there was only baseball. "People ask 
me what I do in the winter when there’s 
no baseball," Hornsby once said. "I’ll 
tell ya. I sit and stare out the window 
and wait for spring." 

Johnson will do nothing like that this 
winter. He will sell real estate. He will 
go flying -he paid S3.000 for lessons. He 
will answer questions at banquets about 
how he came to hit all those home runs. 
"The difference," he says now, “is in the 
two leagues. Over here in the National 
League they let you play. The game isn’t 
overmanaged. It’s fun to play over here, 
but it wasn’t over there.” And most of 
all. during the winter Dave Johnson will 
study his figures, those diabolical col- 
umns of reality upon which a player’s 
worth stands, and he will most surely 
agree with Brooks Robinson, who, be- 
fore Johnson's latest clout, said, "Thirty- 
eight homers: why. that’s good even in a 
telephone booth." 
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by MORTON SHARNIK 


A I FA QT Boston look some steam 
ML LMU I out of Baltimore's drive 
toward the playoffs, winning three of four 
from the Orioles, but still trailed them by 
five games. "At this point in the season, with 
our advantage in the loss column, I'm hap- 
py." said Baltimore Manager Earl Weaver. 

Boston's taste of success was soured by a 
llap in the press over those old reliables of 
controversy, Reggie Smith and Rico Pctro- 
cclli. Their former teammate. Hawk Harrel- 
son, unearthed at a golf tournament, was 
quoted as saying that Smith "undermines the 
whole club." 

Smith was leading the team in batting av- 
erage, bad knees and tantrums. Meanwhile, 
although Pctrocelli was hors tie combat after 
an operation for removal of calcium from 
his elbow, there were suggestions that both 
he and Smith be traded. Yaz? He was safe 
at third, playing regularly at that position 
for the first time in his career because of 
Rico’s injury, and was on a 13-game hitting 
binge that raised his average to .298. But 
came Saturday, and Yaz made three errors, 
went hitless and was razzed by the fans. 

The Tigers were all but out of the race, 
but Detroit still was making plenty of news. 
First, General Manager Jim Campbell fired 
Manager Billy Martin for his obstreperous 
defense of some Tiger spitball antics. For 
that Campbell was hanged in efflgy at the 
ball park. Then bullets from a gunftghl in a 
neighboring apartment ripped into Camp- 
bell's living room, narrowly missing him. 
“So cndelh a dull week in Detroit," said 
Campbell grimly. 

The Yankees, working their way down the 
standings, gave up on this season and trad- 
ed the Alou brothers, Matty to the Cardi- 
nals and Felipe to the Expos, thus chopping 
an estimated SI 50,000 from the payroll. 

Though the Yanksstill helda 31/2-game ad- 
vantage over the fifth-place Brewers, Mil- 
waukee was not unhappy. Attendance went 
over the million mark for the first time since 
the expansion Seattle Pilots came East, and 
the Brewers had more than money to cheer 
about. Pitcher Jim Colborn won No. 18. An- 
other fine young pitcher, Jim Slaton, got No. 
12. Yet it was left to Ed Rodriguez, an ob- 
scure hurler with a 7-6 record, to make 
history. Rodriguez became the first Amer- 
ican League pitcher to get a hit in this in- 
augural year of the DH, and according to 
Manager Del Crandall, he tried to refuse the 
order to bat for himself. That was not the 
case, explained Rodriguez in his limited Eng- 
lish. "I tell Crandall. 'I'm not allowed to hit.' 

continued 
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LUNCH TIME IN THE HOLLOW usually finds us by the cool 
limestone spring Jack Daniel picked a century ago. 


Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tenn. 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 


When Mr. Jack found our spring, he didn’t realize he was 
good lunch spot, too. He picked it because it runs 
at 56° year-round, and it’s completely iron-free. 

(Iron murders whiskey; a nail dropped in a 
barrel would ruin every drop.) This water and 
charcoal mellowing account largely for Jack 
Daniel’s sippin’ smoothness. After a sip, we 
believe, you’ll know Mr. Jack sure knew how 
to pick a spring. 
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HarryTrump was the most 
reasonable of bridge guests. 

He demanded only two things. 

New cards and EarlyTimes. 

Emil Frostbutt knew this. 

On September 28, 1972, the cards 
in Frostbutts posh game room were 
still in the cellophane. 

But the bourbon 

for some never-to-be-determined 
reason, Frostbutt had not 
ordered EarlyTimes. 

That night, for the first time 
in years, Emil Frostbutt played 
bridge without Hairy. 

No EarlyTimes. 

NoTrump. 



EarlyTimes. To know us is to love us. 

** Kentucky Straight Bourdon Whisky • 86 Proof • Early Times Distillery Co.. Louisville. Ky.©ETDC 1973 
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I think he made a mistake." In any language, 
Rodriquez hit a triple off Cleveland reliever 
Jerry Johnson and so earned his niche in triv- 
ia land. 

Cleveland's financial woe, a bath of red 
ink that could reach SI million, obscured the 
team's second-half resurgence. After a dis- 
mal 36-67 pace during the first two-thirds 
of the season, the Indians have been 25-16 
since July 29. 

BALT 81-57 BOST 78-64 DET 75-68 
NY 72-70 MIL 68-73 CLEV 61-83 

A I lA/COT " was a mess y kind of 

AL vVLU I week f° r 'he Oakland 
A's, but at the end of it — even as Reggie Jack- 
son, their most valuable player (and perhaps 
the league's), pulled a hamstring muscle 
there they were 5/i games ahead of second- 
place Kansas City. Jackson, baseball's RBI 
leader with 1 12, will be out 10 days or more, 
possibly until the season's end if the A's re- 
main comfortably ahead. But the team's 
powerful pitching staff suddenly seemed 
shaky. "We've been getting lousy pitching," 
said Manager Dick Williams bluntly. In 12 
games he had made 28 calls to the bullpen. 
Although Catfish Hunter was a winner. 
Catcher Ray Fosse said he was "not pop- 
ping, just pushing the ball, maybe afraid to 
cut loose after his layoff." Rollie Fingers, 
usually a control artist, was giving up walks. 
Vida Blue's overpowering fastball had di- 
minished. Still, Ken Holtzman won No. 20. 
and tempers were right-on. The A's lost to 
Nolan Ryan but won the next three curse- 
filled brawls from the Angels. In one. Cal- 
ifornia's Mike Epstein high-tagged Bill 
North on a bunt down the first-base line to 
start one of many flare-ups. 

Fortunately for Oakland, Kansas City's 
pitching was even worse. It was, in fact, in a 
state of collapse. The KC staff gave up 30 
runs and 51 hits in four straight losses to the 
Twins and Angels. Only twice since July 29 
had the starters completed games. And ace 
Paul Splitiorlf failed for the seventh straight 
time to gel his 16th victory. "We arc look- 
ing for help from above for our bullpen," 
said Manager Jack McKcon. Acts of God 
apart, KC’s chances of heading ofl Oakland 
were dim. Even their six-game lead over Chi- 
cago was less than comforting. 

The White Sox, with an eight-game win- 
ning streak and 12 wins in 13 games, were 
coming on. Knuckleballer Wilbur Wood (23- 
18) gave credit to young Sox players. 
"When the kids came up, they were so scared 
they were even quiet in the clubhouse," said 
Wood. "Then they got the feci of things." 
It helped that the Sox averaged eight runs a 
game in seven victories during the week. 

The Twins, although leading the majors 
with a .270 team batting average, continued 
their so-so ways, winning four of seven. Bert 
Blyleven pitched his 17th victory (and eighth 


shutout, the most in baseball), and his ERA 
of 2.38 tops all league starters. Even so, Bly- 
leven was dour. "Winning," he said, "is all 
that matters." A pennant, that is. 

Reports of Bobby Winkles' departure 
proved to be premature, but the Angel man- 
ager remained uneasy. A rookie ccnterfieldcr 
with the poetic handle of John Milton Riv- 
ers provided some encouragement, some- 
thing for an uneasy man hoping to hang on. 
Rivers went 5 for 9 and stole two bases to 
lead California to a doubleheader sweep of 
Kansas City. However, the Angels managed 
only one other victory and lost five games. 
The Texas Rangers, possessed of the worst 
record in baseball, fired Manager Whitey 
Herzog and grabbed Billy Martin, who of- 
fered a couple of Martinisms: "Winning is 
everything," and "I'd play Adolf Hitler to 
win." This the Rangers promptly did, 4-3 
over the A's. 


OAK 82-59 KC 76-64 CHI 71-71 
MINN 68-72 CAL 64-73 TEX 49-91 


NL EAST r: 


iVhcn the season is final- 
the Cardinals 

arc going to try to figure out how they man- 
aged to stay in contention, never mind get 
out ahead of the field. There is no easy ex- 
planation except perhaps that Manager Red 
Schocndicnst has done a masterful job and 
received timely cooperation from embar- 
rassed, reluctant contenders. Even so, it ap- 
pears that mirrors or tricks with wires have 
come into play. St. Louis has less power than 
any team in either league, with only 67 hom- 
ers for the season, and two key pitchers. Bob 
Gibson and Scipio Spinks, have missed a 
good part of the year. But Lou Brock was 
his old larcenous self (he leads the majors 
with 62 stolen bases), and Catcher Ted Sim- 
mons had hit safely in 19 games on his way 
to a third .300 season. And so, despite a 
weekend tailspin in Chicago, the Cardinals 
split eight games and retained a hairy one- 
game lead over Pittsburgh. 

When the Pirates dropped three to St. Lou- 
is, General Manager Joe Brown fired Man- 
ager Bill Virdon and brought back Danny 
Murtaugh for his fourth go-round as the Pi- 
ratejsoss. It was Murtaugh who guided the 
world champion Pirates of I960 and 1971. 
Before Murtaugh had cased himself well 
back into his old dugout, the Pirates had a 
win over the Phillies, and Murtaugh was a 
happy man. ”1 can't deny it," he said. "Any- 
time you’ve managed and then had to leave, 
you regret it. You miss it.” But the smiling 
Irishman was in for more than fun and 
games. There were fences to mend, hurt feel- 
ings to soothe. If Pirate pitching was in and 
out, at least Murtaugh had a powerful, de- 
pendable bat in Willie Stargcll, who hit his 
37th and 38th home runs of the season. 

But even the Expos were crowding Pitts- 
burgh. They were a breathless I Vi games be- 


hind and playing the best baseball yet 
seen in Montreal’s Jarry Park impressive 
enough in the crazy mixed-up East, where 
.500 is currently a lofty niche. Though the 
mercury plummeted, and the winds blew, the 
fans were ecstatic when the Expos took three 
games from the Cubs. A Montreal Star head- 
line boasted: rain, cubs, can't cool off 
the red hot expos. Then the Mets, play- 
ing in what amounted to a wind tunnel aimed 
at right field, took both ends of a double- 
header. Neither the fans nor the Expos were 
dismayed: Montreal came back to win the 
next game behind the brilliant young right- 
hander, Steve Rogers, who outduelcd the 
Mets' Tom Scavcr 3 1 for the win "I can’t 
remember seeing such great pitching over 
three games," said Expos Manager Gene 
Mauch. Mike Marshall had pitched 1 1 */$ hon- 
orable innings of the lost doublehcadcr to 
set a National League record for games fin- 
ished (63), and for Rogers the victory over 
Seaver was his sixth complete game in 12 
starts. The winning hit was a homer by 
Ken Singleton, once a Met himself. 

The Mets had their own not-so-secret 
hopes, winning four in a row to creep past 
the Cubs and making Manager Yogi Berra 
a far better bet to return in the same job next 
year. The rumor mill awarding the position 
suddenly closed down, and the papers ceased 
speculation as to his successor. The pitching 
was generally sharp: Tug McGraw saved the 
first game against Montreal and won the sec- 
ond. What the Mets needed most was a hit- 
ter — someone like, uh, Ken Singleton to 
bounce a few off the fences. 

Perhaps the most baffling team was Chi- 
cago. Once strong leaders, then more or less 
given up for dead, they were humiliated last 
week by Pittsburgh, fell further off the pace 
in Montreal, came limping (physically and 
emotionally) back to Chicago and whipped 
(he Cards twice to tighten the race. The Cubs 
were not particularly impressive there were 
missed signals and missed opportunities 
but Billy Williams' streaky bat was hot and 
it kept the Cubs alive. In a 14-game tear Wil- 
liams had 25 hits to raise his average to .302. 

Manager Danny Ozark couldn't believe it. 
"Everything wc threw at the Expos they hit," 
moaned the Phillie manager. “Strikes, balls, 
good pitches and bad ones." In the end the 
Phillies were buried by Montreal 12 0. That 
kind of thing happened all week as Phila- 
delphia lost seven of eight and dropped nine 
games behind St. Louis. 

ST. L 72-70 PITT 69-69 MONT 69-72 
NY 68-74 CHI 67-73 PHIL 63-79 

NL WEST 

front. On Labor Day they played the Giants, 
hoping to hold on to what was by then a one- 
game lead. Surely this was going to be a piece 
of cake. Pitcher Tommy John carried an 8 I 
continued 
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AH the chain saw 
you need costs just 



Mini Mac 1. Only McCulloch 
makes a saw this light, 
for this little. 


The right tool for the right job — you know that's what counts. So if all 
you use a chain saw for is limbing, trimming and cutting firewood around 
your own yard — this is all the saw and all the power 
you need! It's lighter than any saw in the world for \ , 

the price. Its 10" bar will cut a 6" log in just 5 seconds jj£l 
-r- and even zip through 20" logs. And it K 

comes with something you just can't acquire anywhere else 



20 " 


McCulloch’s 26 years of professional chain saw engineer- 
ing know-how. When you can get a McCulloch for $99.95 
why pay more? 


If you have bigger jobs, or heavier cutting, check 
this chart. McCulloch has the right saw for every job. 



See your McCulloch dealer — He's listed in the Yellow Pages under "saws" 


margin into the late innings. But it was not 
to be. Bonehead plays set the stage for a Bob- 
by Bonds grand-slant home run that gave S.m 
Francisco an extraordinary 11-8 victory. 
That was but one grim interlude in a disas- 
trous week, which left the Dodgers winless 
in September as Cincinnati shot ahead. 

"It's not the pressure," Manager Walt Al- 
ston stoutly declared. Whatever it was, the 
Dodgers scented to have forgotten how to 
hit, and relief pitching provided anything but 
relief. Meanwhile starters Andy Mcsscrsmith 
and Don Sutton have become walkirg 
wounded, Messersniith with a pulled ham- 
string, Sutton with a sore shoulder. Com- 
pounding the aggravation was Cer.tertielder 
Willie Davis' bum knee. All this added up 
to a nine-game losing streak the la*t three 
defeats by unmcnacing San Diego, w hich had 
turned the same trick the first week in July. 

LA's slump, as fate would have it. coin- 
cided roughly with Cincinnati's seven-game 
winning streak. Pete Rose (page 40) was 
abloom, and the Reds' rookies, Ken Grif- 
fey, Dan Driessen and Ed Ambrister. were 
hitting the Haitian hide off the baseball. 
“Those kids are doing a hell of a job," said 
25-year-old Shortstop Darrell Chancy. In- 
deed, it was the youngsters' assault that ga\ c 
the Reds a sweep over Houston. Then came 
a trip to Atlanta, however, and two straight 
losses to the Braves. In the second of those 
games Henry Aaron hit homer No. 709, his 
third of the week. But despite the home-run 
bats of Aaron, Dave Johnson and several 
other Braves, Atlanta could do no better than 
split eight games. 

San Francisco, still a factor in the divi- 
sional race, won seven of eight and 13 of its 
last 18, despite pitching that was seldom 
overpowering. Ron Bryant interrupted all 
the high-scoring contests with a one-hitter 
for his 21st victory of the year, and though 
the Giants were pulling out wins with dra- 
matic late-inning rallies, the fans continued 
to stay in hiding. 

Houston remained a puzzle. The Astros’ 
impressive lineup could not develop any con- 
sistency, a problem that has been with the 
team all season. "I'll go with my best against 
the Giants, Dodgers and Reds," said Man- 
ager Leo Durochcr, choosing to retain a pat 
lineup rather than experiment with rookies. 
Houston thereupon lost three to the Reds 
and split a pair with the Giants, after join- 
ing in the fun against the Dodgers. This left 
the Astros at an even .500. 

The city of San Diego is suing to keep the 
Padres from moving, even though at one 
point last week they had lost eight straight 
and fallen 35 games behind. Ah, well, there 
were those three victories over the Dodgers, 
and nobody can litigate them away. For the 
season the Padres are 9-6 against LA. 


IjCJl McCulloch Corporation. 6101 West Century Blvd. 

IMi lYlCV/lLLlOCIl Los Angeles. Calif . 90045 


CIN 85-57 LA 83-60 SF 80-60 
HOUS 72-72 ATL 69-74 SO 52-89 
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c Keep a Sony dose at hand. 

Indoors, outdoors; winter or summer, office or home or any- 
where in between, Sony’s CF-320 combination Cassette- 
Corder* FM/AM radio strikes the right note for listening 
pleasure. It’s got Sony’s famous built-in condenser 
microphone that picks up any sound your ears can 
hear. Play music cassettes or record programs right 
off the air. You can even listen to the radio program 
while you record it And total mechanism shutoff 
makes this Sony perfect for bedtime listening. The 
handy CF-320 operates in any position and pro- 
vides high fidelity reception in any location. Only 
$139.95. Looking for the same Sony quality at a 
budget price? 'Check out the CF-200A. It’s got 
the built-in condenser microphone. 
The cost? Just $94.95. Discover the 
fhll line of Sony combination 
Qassette-Corder FM/ 
AM radios at your 
Superscope dealer. 


SONY As k anyon e. 

A Product from SUPEBSCOPE^ 
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MOSTLY, WEISKOPF AVOIDED TROUBLE 


Tom cures 
the blahs 

O n the first day of play the high-priced 
foursome reached the 13th tee, and 
there they were told they would have to 
wait for a while. NBC's baseball Game 
of the Week, the Cubs vs. the Cardinals, 
was still in the ninth inning and, until it 
was over, action in the World Series of 
Golfwouldcometoa halt. The network's 
cameras remained poised, ready. 

"Tell whocver's pitching to hurry up 
and pitch so we can get going,” said Jack 
Nicklaus to a network official who car- 
ried a walkie-talkie. 

"Hey, Jack, I'm wearing a pair of your 


slacks,” put in a voice from the crowd, 
enriching the already pervasive climate 
of casually ragged disinterest. "Have you 
got time to do a commercial?” 

Despite ingredients that are invariably 
prime stuff, the World Scries ofGolf con- 
tinues to be a sporting enigma, a spec- 
tacle whose time somehow seems to have 
come and gone, or perhaps never came 
at all. Once again last week the event, 
which for 12 years has thrust together in 
a precisely television-shaped, two-day, 
36-hole face-off the winners of golf's four 
major championships, was loaded with 
potential excitement — and produced 
barely stifled yawns. 

The most resourceful producer could 
hardly have lined up a more interesting 
cast of characters. Here were Tommy 
Aaron, golf's Mr. Also-Ran until he won 
the Masters at Augusta this spring; brisk, 
blond young Johnny Miller, whose elec- 
trifying final-round 63 had brought him 
the U.S. Open; Tom Weiskopf, who cli- 
maxed an incredible summer hot streak 
with the British Open title; and of course, 
Nicklaus, the old reliable himself, mak- 
ing his ninth appearance in the series. 
As Miller put it, the contest was three 
World Series rookies vs. Mr. Invincible. 
And the course was one of golf's finest, 
the long and demanding Firestone Coun- 
try Club in Akron. 

Yet, when Weiskopf had fashioned a 
two-round score of 137 to earn the win- 
ner's check of S50,000 by a three-shot 
margin over Nicklaus and Miller, when 
the television cables and cameras had 
been folded up and hauled off, and the 
gallery of some 6,000 had faded away 
with the setting sun, what remained for 
the record books was an exhibition con- 
taining about as much significance for 
golf or golfers as a big fat divot. 

"It's hard to say exactly what’s 
wrong," said Nicklaus before this year’s 
show began. "It certainly has the per- 
fect format. It’s played on a very fine golf 
course. But it has just never evolved, it 
has never been accepted by the public for 
what it should have been, a true test of 
who is the best golfer of the year." 

Nicklaus had sought seclusion in the 
locker room after completing only nine 
holes of his Friday practice round. An 
infected finger had required potent an- 
tibiotic injections, and muscular Jack 
was feeling weak and washed-out. 
"There was no way I wanted to play an- 


other nine holes," he said. "I didn't even 
want to play the first nine." Then he add- 
ed, "But if this really meant something, 
you can bet 1 would have finished out 
even if my hand was falling off." 

What should be done? Keep up with 
inflation by raising the winner's purse to, 
say, SI 00,000? Keep up with Women's 
Lib by bringing in a champion from the 
women's tour and letting her play from 
the short tees? 

"No." said the man who had won the 
Scries four times and taken 5252,000 out 
of Akron. "It's got to be moved around 
the country, not played on the same 
course every year. Firestone is already 
overexposed from another annual tour- 
nament and an annual network television 
series. I certainly don't want to malign 
Firestone, it's a very good course, but this 
World Series should shift every year. 
That way, I think, you could revive the 
excitement and the atmosphere it needs 
and make it a real tournament instead 
of just a TV show." 

Jack's three opponents also seemed in- 
fected with ennui. Before a gallery of a 
few hundred spectators they trudged 
through the last nine holes of the prac- 
tice round without him. Afterward, at a 
postpractice interview, the atmosphere in 
the press tent did not crackle with sus- 
pense. The major question seemed to be 
whether all four players would lay their 
heads down on the table in front of them 
and fall fast asleep. Almost, but not 
quite, it turned out. Miller, having shot an 
excellent four-under-par 66, showed all 
the jubilation of an eight-over shooter. 

"Maybe I'm just speaking for myself, 
but I think we all get pretty tired about 
this time of year,” he said, plopping his 
forehead into a cupped hand in a mock 
gesture of fatigue. "We've played the 
four big ones and after the PGA we're 
drained. That's probably why no one 
ever rips this course apart during the 
World Series." 

Aaron and Weiskopf and Nicklaus 
certainly looked bloodless and glassy- 
eyed, too, but they struggled to emit en- 
couraging noises. "Oh, yes. I'll be try- 
ing hard to win," said Nicklaus. "In fact, 
for some reason I feel even more desire 
than usual." Jack, however, could elab- 
orate no further on why he felt this way. 

“Yes. yes, I wouldn't be here if I didn't 
think I could win," said Weiskopf, 
propped in his chair as if he feared top- 
cominued 
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Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Clark powershift transmi 


and torque converters 


Clark Michigan tractor shovel strips overburden in a copper mine. 


help Hendrickson tow tractors move big jets. 


A Clarklift moves steel components to the assembly line. 


New Clark Austin-Western power grader give-. more blade pull per pound. 




New Clark fiberglass truck trailers are corrosion resistant, lightweight. 





Helping build a new subdivision, Clark Michigan scrapers get it done. 


Clark Madsen portable asphalt plants 
help build smooth riding highways. 


Clark Equipment 
gets it done! 

You can count on it. Because the equipment is good 
to begin with. And because your Clark dealer knows how 
to keep it that way. When you're under pressure to get 
a job done, that's good to know. 


CLARK 

EQUIPMENT 


Buchanan, Michigan 49107 







Used Clark lift trucks will outwear many new 
non- Clarks on today's market. 



For your busy season, late model rentals are 
available by the day, week, or month. 


In Chicago, 
call this man... 



Frank Grieco, 

Manager of Chicago Branches 


and see for yourself 
how Clark gets it done. 


Our Chicago people are dedicated 
to helping you solve material hand- 
ling problems of any kind. Call us. 


678-3120 NORTH 
586-6300 MIDWAY 
264-1900 south 

CLARK 
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Three local branches cover the city with the largest ... and they’re as near as your telephone, 
service fleet in Chicago. 






GOLF continued 


plingover. "In fact, maybe my being here 
for the first time will give me more in- 
centive to win than Jack. He's played in 
this so often." No one seemed particu- 
larly impressed at this assessment of the 
situation and even Tom looked doubtful. 

"I don't mind being considered the un- 
derdog,” murmured Aaron, whose play 
since last April's Masters has gone from 
good to bad to yecch, and who main- 
tained this tempo with a dismal practice 
round of 74. But Tommy, at least, strode 
off to the practice tee for a 90-minute 
workout. It attracted a gallery of seven. 

Nothing that occurred during the first 
official round next day disproved the no- 
tion that these usually keen golfing minds 
were thinking about something else: the 
UCLA-Nebraska football game, per- 
haps, or how to get out of town quick. 
Drives sprayed, patches of rough and 
clouds of sand flew as if the foursome 
had been drawn from Firestone members 
exclusively. Wciskopf spun dizzyingly 
from bogey and double-bogey to birdie. 
■When he birdied the 225-yard par-5 sev- 


enth. even Nicklaus expressed pleasure. 
"I’m glad you did that," said Jack to 
Tom. "1 was beginning to think we might 
lose you after the ninth hole.” 

On the 13th, after the cameras had 
finally switched on for real, Wciskopf 
socked his drive far to the right of the 
fairway, where it rolled behind a tree. 
Perhaps bored, tired, vexed at the delay 
or annoyed by a course that has never 
been high on his popularity chart. Weis- 
kopf glowered and snapped: "Another 
one of my favorite holes.” 

The scrambling, the bogeys and the 
grumbling continued right to the finish, 
with the day’s only real bit of interest oc- 
curring at the 16th hole, a safari-length 
par-5 of 625 yards with a pond fronting 
the green. After two monstrously long 
strokes Nicklaus inexplicably flipped a 
short wedge shot into the mucky em- 
bankment on the green side of the pond. 
As Jack dramatically removed a shoe, 
pulled a pair of waterproof pants over 
his lime green slacks, pul the shoe back 
on for better traction and then, half in 


and half out of the water, blasted his ball 
out of the mud and onto the green, the 
spectators uttered their loudest roar of 
the day. ft may not have been good golf, 
but at least it was good show biz. None- 
theless, Jack bogeyed while Wciskopf 
birdied, and the two finished the first 
round with 71s. Miller trailed at 73, and 
Aaron had a fat 76. 

The four emerged from the ordeal sub- 
dued and ever so slightly apologetic. 
“We played medium-lousy to lousy." 
summarized Jack, "but not as bad as we 
looked. The course was playing tough." 

Perhaps Weiskopf had the most log- 
ical explanation. A 71 is no disaster at 
f irestone, but he, like the rest, had been 
wild and sloppy. "Maybe I haven’t prac- 
ticed enough for this," he said. “Maybe 
it’s a natural letdown. Maybe I'm just 
not putting enough thought into it.” 

The next day at least three of them did 
put more thought into it. Nicklaus had 
a 69, and Miller a 67. But Weiskopf's 66 
proved him the deepest and most prof- 
itable thinker of all. end 



Use your hand. 


You want home repairs done 
right? You want them done 
right away? You want them 
done without paying an arm 
and a leg? Use your head. Use 
your hand. Do it yourself. With 
a helping hand from 
Bcrnzomatic. A new 
instructive Bcrnzomatic 
Almanac. It’s yours. For a 
quarter. From Bernzoinatic. 
Just write Almanac, Dept. S4 , 
Bernzomatic Corporation. 740 
Driving Park Ave.. Rochester, 
N.Y. 14613. You can learn to 
sweat a pipe. You can learn to 


fix your kid's bike. You can 
learn to solder, caulk, and 
remodel. Let the Almanac 
show you how easy it is to be 
a fixer. And beat the high cost 
of professional repairs. Even 
if you hate the work, you'll dig 
the savings. Stop in at your 
favorite hardware outlet today. 
See his line of Bernzomatic 
hand tools, camp gear, and 
safety products. And send for 
your Bernzomatic Almanac. 
You've used your head for 
years, haven't you? So give 
your hands a break. 


Here are some titles from "how to” articles 
in current and future Bernzomatic Almanacs: 


"Plumbing Jobs Made Easy ... or, Why Wait for the Plumber 
When You can Save Money Doing it Yourself?" 

"Torch Hobby Projects: Tin Sculpture. Creative Jewelry Making, 
and a Bevy of Delights for Free Spirits.” 

“Can a Man and Woman Find Happiness in a Home Workshop? 
How to Set One Up and What to do 
With it Once You Have." 

"Remodel Your World With Ease 
and Economy ... or. How to 
Turn a Basement Into a Recreation 
Room or a Recreation 
Room Into a Basement." 



"Paint the House Red — or. 
Yes, You Can Paint like 
Picasso Even if You're Only 
Doing Your Home." 


BEBnzOmitiC 
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fishing Richard W. Johnston 


head it* 
to toe|P 
comfort- 



100%Creslan' Acrylic face mask with 
pulldown for neck and face protection 



100% Wool in exclusive 3-dimensional 
thermal knit for extra warmth. 



Arctic tested blend of Creslan’ Acrylic, 
Wool. Nylon in unique "Terry" stitch. 


® TM American Cyanamid Company 
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49 ® 


Wigwam Mills, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis. 53081 

In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., Prov. ol Quebec 


Even jumping into boats 


N obody can cook fish like the French, 
but they are not much good at 
catching them — not game fish, anyway. 
Until last week only three indisputably 
French names could be found among the 
601 world records, covering 49 species, 
recognized by the International Game 
Fish Association. Now there is a fourth, 
and it is some record. On the second day 
of the 15th Hawaiian International Bill- 
fish Tournament at Kona, a 34-year-old 
contractor from Tahiti named Eric Tix- 
ier hooked a big blue marlin on 80-pound 
test line. It took a tvvo-hour-and-five- 
minute battle to find out how big it real- 
ly was. When the fish finally was boated 
and then hung up and weighed, Tixier 
discovered he had broken the world 80- 
pound test record by 93 pounds — his fish 
weighed 916. 

Early in the summer inflation had com- 
bined with other problems to threaten 
this event’s demise, but 61 teams — 1 1 of 
them from foreign countries — were to 
gather for the five-day quest for marlin 
and alii (ycllowfin tuna). Within 48 hours 
three world records were produced, a feat 
never before accomplished in competi- 
tive fishing. Besides Tixier, Doris Jones, 
a 1 10-pound, 55-year-old grandmother 
and an experienced angler, out gamed a 
669-pound marlin on 130-pound test to 
break the world women’s record, and 
Welby Taylor, a Honolulu hotel consul- 
tant, boated a 663-pounder on 50-pound 
test to break a world mark of 475 pounds 
set in 1966. The 1,326 points Taylor 
earned for that fish (in tournament scor- 
ing, a fish caught on 130-pound test wins 
points to match its weight; 80-pound test 
provides a 30% dividend, and 50-pound 
test gets double) put his Manna Kea 
Fishing Club into a lead it never relin- 
quished on its way to the championship. 

With the proliferation of fishing tour- 
naments, it has become fashionable to 
denigrate them as circuses in which rank 
novices are likely to win by luck alone. 
This is true of many, and until fairly re- 
cently the Hawaiian tournament also had 
no screening procedures. Two things 
moved the HI BT out of the show biz cat- 
egory: I ) limiting the number of entrants: 
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and 2) the active participation of the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service. The lim- 
itation proved valuable — not only were 
the participating teams captained by ex- 
perienced anglers, but the number of fish 
taken surpassed the 1972 and 1971 fig- 
ures despite much heavier reliance on 50- 
and 80-pound test lines. In 1970 there 
were 74 fish caught on 130-pound test: 
this year 30 fish were taken on 130, 45 
on 80 and 23 on 50. 

For some time the National Marine 
Fisheries Service has been interested in 
the Kona contest, and last year the mar- 
riage of sport and science was consum- 
mated. Under tournament sponsorship, 
more than ICO marine biologists gathered 
at Kona for a symposium on billfish be- 
havior. When the symposium's findings 
are evaluated and published, probably 
next spring, they will constitute the first 
definitive analysis of billfish migrations, 
populations and mercury infestation. 
Dr. Frank Williams, director of the 1972 
study, declared, "We now have assem- 
bled 100 years’ worth of knowledge 
about billfish; it will be 10 years before 
we can add much to it.’’ But experts in 
the field returned to continue tests on 
fish caught and careful charting of their 
locations. 

The scientific gloss the tournament ac- 
quired in no way obscured the drama it 
provided. One 200-pounder jumped into 
a contestant's boat just before it was 
brought to galT, and another, apparently 
unaware that the contest was over, made 
a similar leap into the boat Aumoana as 
its skipper was trolling home to Hono- 
lulu. The first boarder was subdued with- 
out incident, but the second stabbed the 
captain through the neck, knocked an- 
other man flat, smashed three rods and 
reels and then went over the side and 
threw the hook. 

The record catches were less bizarre, 
though Doris Jones suffered a couple 
of rips in (he muscles around her rib 
cage before landing her fish in one hour. 
Welby Taylor had a longer struggle. An 
hour after his sunset hookup a coupling 
sheared on the Mali Kai's propellor shaft. 
As darkness fell some of Taylor's team- 


mates kept the boat stern-on to the fish 
with paddles while Rick Rainalter went 
over the side with a hammer (but with- 
out a face mask or any diving gear) 
and pounded the shaft back into place. 
Even then the boat had no reverse ca- 
pability, and it took Taylor two hours 
and 45 minutes to (and the fish. “It 
seemed like all night,” Taylor said lat- 
er. Tixier had no such problems, and 
the fact that his club, Haura, from Pap- 
eete, uses only 80- and 50-pound test 
had prepared him for the brawl the big 
blue offered. He used a standard Ko- 
nahead plastic lure, substantially mod- 
ified. “I cut here and there,” Haura 
Captain Alban Ellacott said. "It is le- 
gal. and it made the lure work better.” 

The large fish were taken in the first 
two days of the tournament, but on the 
final day Dorothy Hooper of Vero 
Beach, a one-woman team representing 
the Florida Deep Sea Fishing Club, came 
on like Silky Sullivan to win the ahi cham- 
pionship. Mrs. Hooper, who had been 
blanked earlier, hooked a tuna on 50- 
pound test around noon and expected a 
brisk but predictable contest. However, 
the drag on her reel gave way, and she 
fought the fish for three hours in blazing 
heat, braking the line with one gloved 
and one bare hand. Her catch weighed 
166 pounds, and her double points for 
light tackle gave her the title. If you run 
into Dorothy, shake hands gently. 

Oh yes. Black Bart Miller (SI, Aug. 16, 
1971 ) for the second time won the Henry 
Chee Memorial trophy given the most 
successful charter skipper. Nobody else 
has ever won it twice. Miller boated six 
fish for his teams. In all, 99 fish were boat- 
ed, excluding an estimated six-pound ahi 
caught by Honolulu's Rodney Inaba, 
who had the good grace not to present it 
at the weighing station. 

Aside from the data collected by the 
biologists, the tournament's most signif- 
icant contribution may very well have 
been the push it gave to fishing with light- 
er tackle. Anglers lose more fish with 80- 
and 50-pound tackle (about 125 were lost 
at Kona), but once securely hooked, the 
sporting challenge is immeasurably in- 
creased. It is the encouragement of that 
challenge, plus its scientific orientation, 
that differentiates the Hawaiian Interna- 
tional Billfish Tournament from most of 
the others. end 
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Sudden death won't 
kill your eyes. 


Sudden death overtime, extra innings, 
twi-mght doubleheaders no strain 
You can keep your eyes glued to your 
Nikon binoculars through the whole 
thing without tiring Because Nikon 
prism optics are so accurately and 
permanently aligned that your eyes 
are never strained or fatigued This 
is a little known advantage of fine 
optics over ordinary binoculars. 

Nikon Ultra Compact binoculars 
-barely bigger than opera glasses! 
but a lot more powerful And they're 
as bright in daylight as the biggest. 


most expensive glasses Available in 
6x18.7x21 and 8x24 At Nikon camera 
dealers and selected optical depart- 
ments Nikon Inc . Garden City N Y 
11530 A subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc fifflfl 
(In Canada Anglophoto Ltd PQ) 
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Binoculars 
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America is doing its "thing” 
on genuine VIBRAM® 
soles. You’ll find them 
everywhere on popular 
'stompers, walking and 
hiking shoes, climb- 
ing boots and other fine 
footwear fashions. Only 
genuine VIBRAM soles 
have it all — unique lug 
styling, long-wear and un- 
beatable comfort. Isn’t it 
about time you got "good 
vibes ”? Insist on genuine 
VIBRAM soles on your next 
pair of shoes or boots. 

U AB AUG 

RUBBER COMPANY 


18 School Street, North 8rookfield, Mass. 01535 


Exclusive U.S. licensee for VIBRAM soles and heels. 



bowling Dan Levin 


Now he’s throwing a 
wet one, too 

Pro Don McCune, seldom a winner, tried out the soft 
shell and soon became the game's biggest moneymaker 



T he brave men of sport — the foolish 
ones, some would say: the sky div- 
ers and the Indy drivers, and lately the 
professional bowlers — pass their days at 
the edge of eternity. The sky is soft but 
the ground is hard, like the Brickyard and 
like the wood of the bowling lanes and 
the plastic of the balls. In bowling that 
means trouble. And what is being done 
about it — the solution, literally — means 
more trouble. In professional bowling 
circles these days the following is the sub- 
ject of a bet: Which bowler will be the 
first to blow up his motel room? 

The solution, the most well known of 
many being used, is MEK — methyl ethyl 
ketone. It is a solvent, as are the others, 
and the pros are using it to soften plastic 
bowling balls. But MEK is also toxic and 
highly flammable. Breathing it can cause 
brain damage. As one cautious pro says, 
"I'd rather carry a hand grenade in my 
pocket than use that stuff." So he uses a 
diluted mixture. He wants to live, but he 
also wants to make a living. 

This is why it all began, say some of 
the pro;. By 1970 a new, harder finish 
was being used to cover the lanes on the 
pro tour. It was much less flammable 
than the old finish, and much more du- 
rable. w hich meant money saved in main- 
tenance and insurance. But bowling balls 
were no soft touch either. Rated for hard- 
ness on a zero to 100 scale, very few 
softer than 80 were being made. And the 
hard balls on the hard lanes caused 
what should have been good shots to 


skid. The ball wasn't grabbing as it had. 
Good bowlers were having trouble hook- 
ing. Enter a Munster, Ind. pro named 
Don McCune who said he could not even 
scratch the ball with a knife. "And the 
alleys were too damned hard," he said. 

McCune went looking for a substance 
that would soften a bowling ball, and last 
November he got a list of solvents from 
a chemist with one of history's more ap- 
propriate names — John Supple. McCune 
will not reveal which one of the solvents 
he picked, but he got a five-gallon can of 
whatever it was and dropped his ball in 
it overnight. Next morning he could in- 
dent the ball’s surface w ith a thumbnail. 
He promptly took the ball to the Star- 
dust Lanes in nearby Hammond, where 
he rolled a fine 763 series. "Stardust is a 
tough house,” McCune says, "and I 
couldn't wait for the winter tour to 
start." 

A bowling lane is 39 boards wide, and 
until that day McCune 's ball had been 
hooking over only three or four boards 
at most. On this day it was hooking 10 
or more. McCune says, "When the hard 
ball would hit the pocket, the right spot 
for a strike, it would deflect from the one 
to the three pin, then take the five and 
nine, in that order. Often a pin would 
remain standing. But this ball hit the one 
and the three and crashed on through. It 
had triple the hitting power." 

McCune had won but two Professional 
Bowlers Association tournaments in his 
10 years as a pro. Now he set out on 


the winter lour of 1973. He won at Win- 
ston-Salem. The following week he won 
at Milwaukee. "The soft ball gave me a 
lot of confidence," he says. "That’s half 
the battle in sports.” 

The summer tour began and McCune 
went to Downey, Calif., where he had 
trouble controlling his hook with the 
soaked ball. Since no one else had a softy, 
he figured he might as well try a regular 
ball, and he won with that. But he re- 
turned to the soaker. Three meets later, 
at the Fresno Open in late June, he won 
again, with a 248 average over the last 
eight games. "Everyone was going cra- 
zy," McCune says. "They suspected 
something, so 1 told them I was using a 
soft-surface ball. But that's all." 

McCune's traveling partner was and 
is Jim Stefanich, who claims not to have 
become curious over his roommate's suc- 
cess. "I don't pay any attention to any- 
one's bowling balls," he says, but Ste- 
fanich had been looking into the hard- 
ness problem on his own. Particularly, 
he spoke with a 48-year-old Californian 
named Bill Taylor, who uses solvents in 
his car polishing business and graciously 
admits, "I am the fountainhead of 
knowledge in bowling." (His book Fil- 
ling and Drilling a Bowling Ball is being 
published this week.) He told Stefanich 
that MEK could destroy his lungs in a 
motel room in three or four hours, so 
Stefanich chose a slightly less dangerous 
compound — he is not telling which — and 
Stefanich was soaker No. 2. 

continued 
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Comfort's a Round in all 
the best places. 



No matter where you make your 
home, a Honeywell Round will 
help make it comfortable. Warm 
for winter, cool for summer, just 
right in-between. 

Accurate, reliable control. Day 
after day. Year after year. That's 


why it’s still the world's most 
popular thermostat. And why 
contractors who take pride in 
their heating/cooling jobs usu- 
ally install the Round. 

They can adjust it to match 
each system. To assure optimum 


comfort. And economy. And so 
they can count on satisfied, 
comfortable customers. 

When you buy, build or re- 
model, look for the Honeywell 
Round. Not because it’s so pop- 
ular. Because it works so well. 


Honeywell 



don’t overlap too often 
but even once is too often . . . it's a waste 
of money!” 



"We should buy it altogether from 
one agent... that’s one way we 
could save.” 



"Any liability while hunting, boating, 
golfing, any sport... we’re covered.” 



“We’ve got a snowmobile, a boat 
and trailer, and an all-terrain vehicle... 
they’re all covered in our Homeowner's 
Altogether Protection.” 



"A $50,000 life policy could cost a lot, 
but not when it’s altogether like 
Perma-Term... that's permanent and 
term insurance combined.” 



"Yes, children too! I gave my grandson an 
Altogether Life Policy before he could walk." 




t Auto-Owners Insurance 

IJsHomeCarBusiness 


AUTO OWNERS INSURANCE / LANSING, MICHIGAN 


FIND YOUR AGENT IN THE YELLOW PAGES 


Ifbu just ran out 
of excuses not to go 
to college. 


Excuse 1. 1 just don't have the time. 

College, today, can take a lot less time than you think. 

Because there is a nonprofit program that can save 
you up to 2 years on a 4 -year college education. It's called 
CLEP (College-Level Examination Program). 

This is no new program: but if you’re like thousands of 
other people, this is the first you've heard of it. 

And that is the reason for this ad. 

Excuse 2. 1 can't afford it. 

The cost of four years of college in the 1970's could 
run as high as $16,000. 

CLEP could help you cut that figure in half. If you do 
well on CLEP tests. 

Excuse 3. 1 don't do well on tests. 

With the CLEP tests, there's no competition to beat. 

So there's nothing to be tense about. 

You simply go in, sit down and write what you 
already know, 

The program involves two kinds of tests. 

The General Examinations measure your achieve- 
ment in English Composition. Humanities. Mathematics, 
Natural Sciences and Social Sciences- History. 

The 28 Subject Examinations test your knowledge 
in whatever areas you feel confident; American Government 
College Algebra. General Psychology, Money and Banking, 
and so forth. 

We can't tell you the tests are easy - they're not. But we 
can tell you that most people do a lot better on these tests 
than they think they will. 

Excuse A. I didn't learn anything in school. 

CLEP is based on the fact that people learn a lot 
outside of school. 

Certainly you've learned from your work. And from 
what you've read. And where you've traveled. 

Maybe you've taken a correspondence course. Or 
been in a company training program. 


While most men won't admit it, everyone has learned 
something in the military. And then there is television - 
which is more than a boob tube. 

And the knowledge that comes from simply living. 

Now. thanks to CLEP, much of this can be converted 
into college credit. 

Excuse 5. 1 can't give up my job to go back to school. 

More than 500 colleges recognize the results 
of the tests. Colleges ranging from Cornell to the University 
of California. Many award up to 2 years of credit toward 
a degree. 

More and more corporations and businesses are 
coming to accept the CLEP tests as the basis for determining 
college equivalency. (The Port of New York Authority, 
Pitney-Bowes, and Ford Motor Company, to name but a few.) 
They use the exams to give non-college men and women 
the opportunity to advance to professional positions. 

So even if they have no plans to go on to college, many 
people use CLEP to get a better job. 

Of course, there are many others who take the night 
school route, holding onto their jobs while continuing their 
education in the evenings. 

No more excuses. 

CLEP tests are given 12 times a year in 60 centers 
throughout the country. 

The General Examinations cost $15 for the whole 
group. The Subject Examinations cost $15 each. 

For complete information, mail the coupon. 

Now what's your excuse for not going to college? 

CLEP Box 2502 Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Name 

j Address ...City State 

| Zip Phone 

! Sponsored by The College Entrance Examination Board. 


CLEP 

College-Level Examination Program.College credit for what you've learned in life. 



Roll your own. 


No question about it: you get a better 
grip on your game with your own. person- 
alized bowling ball. And being used to its feel 
and balance can make a big difference in your 
average. 

That’s why AMF Voit makes balls to 
suit all types of bowlers. Each with a style of 
its own. 

You can choose our black, hard rub- 
ber ball, for example. A ball that's right on 
the money for the beginning bowler. 

Or you can go to a polyester ball. Pick 
it up in revolutionary red-white-and-blue or 
in different hues of the rainbow. 

And then, there’s our black high-im- 
pact polyester ball. A ball that gives you tight 



line delivery and lively pin u 'tion, frame after 
frame, game after game. 

No matter which Voit ball you select, 
it's precision-balanced to meet ABC specifi- 
cations. Each made with an impeccable, blem- 
ish-resistant surface. A ball that's right down 
your alley, in weight and fit. 

In addition, we offer you a complete 
line of color-coordinated bags and shoes. A 
mix-or-match line that lets you find your own 
style, no matter what kind of bowler you are. 
Or how much you want to spend. 

When you have so much to choose from, 
you’ll never have to get stuck with leftovers 
again. Find out how easy it is to roll your own — 
a ball from AMF Voits great 
American series. 


The dealer* who carry the ball: CHICAGO — Andy's Bowling & Pro. A Marl . Bud's Sport Shop. Century Sporting Goods, Marquette Sports Equipment. Ned Singers 
Sport Supply. Inc , Savoy Sports Stores, |ulcs. Inc . Sam Santo Sport Shop; HANOVER PARK - Bcc-N IVe Sports. OAK PARK- Breitt-Johnson Sporting Goods. 
LAGRANGE- Lockhart s Sports Shop; HOFFMAN FSTATFS - Omega Sport Shop. M l PROSPECT - H.indhursl Sports Chalet; WHUATON - Wheaton Sport N 
Tackle Shop; SKOKIE - Ned Singer of Skokie. PARK FOREST -Sports & Hobbies, Inc . FRANKLIN PARK I ranklm Park Paint Store. WAUKEGAN - Kennedy’s 
Pro Shop. Inc . Big Gurnee; NILES - Spor mart. GARY - Hal l.iehers Bowlers; Steel City Trophies. AURORA - Aurora Main Store— GLENN ELLYN -Glenn Ellyn 
Sports Shop; plus selected Scars and Ward's stores 





BOWLING continued 


At Fresno in June bow/er Tim Albin 
asked Taylor for advice, and half an hour 
later pro George Pappas said, "Bill, do 
you know what this soaking business is 
all about?” Before the day was out sev- 
en more players asked the question of 
Taylor, who said, "At this rate of de- 
secretization [sicj it won't be long before 
an Eskimo living outside Fairbanks, 
Alaska will blast his wife, his igloo and 
his bowling ball into the Bering Sea." 

The Redwood City Open followed 
Fresno, and it was the first big soaker 
meet. McCune won, his second back-to- 
back combination of the year. Two weeks 
later, at the Houston-Sertoma Open, 22 
of 24 finalists were soaking. The quali- 
fying average was 214, or eight points 
higher than the previous year, when the 
lanes were considered easier. Represen- 
tatives of San Antonio’s Columbia In- 
dustries, a leading bowling ball manufac- 
turer, rushed to Houston to find out what 
was going on. They returned to the fac- 
tory and made a batch of balls of a 55-to- 


60 hardness. The balls were all presof- 
tened, and many of the pro bowlers tried 
them in the following weeks. Pappas, for 
instance, could not control his hook with 
a soaked ball, but he finished third in the 
PBA National Championship at Oklaho- 
ma City with the Columbia ball. It was 
easier to control than the soaker which, 
he says, "swerves in that last 20 feet as 
though it hit a brick wall." But regularly 
now he uses the soaker, which has helped 
him five pins a game. He says, "If you're 
bowling good, it’s just like shooting fish 
in a barrel." 

McCune, of course, had a head start, 
and Pappas says, "He's worked it to a 
science.” In 1971 McCune made SI 6,990 
on the tour and in 1972 $23,828. So far 
this year, with the fall tour still to come, 
he leads the PBA with $61,055. 

But even with earnings like that the 
soaked ball is not the only lane to bowl- 
ing riches. For one thing, it does not seem 
to work too well for southpaws, who 
comprise fewer than 10% of professional 


bowlers. Their side of the lanes is less 
worn down and more oily — not so good 
for a really soft ball. The winner two 
weeks ago at Oklahoma City, which end- 
ed the summer tour, was a lefty, Earl An- 
thony. He used one of the new Colum- 
bia soft balls, not a soaker, but he says. 
"I think I would have won with a reg- 
ular ball. I never soaked a ball, but I sup- 
pose you just get a bucketful of chem- 
icals.” Right. 

So that is how it all washes out. Most 
of the pro bowlers are soaking now. and 
it appears that the level of scores is ris- 
ing. But the novelty is over. Soon, even 
with the use of solvents, the professional 
tour will again be evenly competitive and 
skill, not solvents, will once more be par- 
amount. As one soaker says, "The soft 
ball magnifies everything. It makes ev- 
eryone a little better, but it won't make 
a superstar of a bad bowler. Even if we 
throw oranges and apples down the lanes 
the good bowlers are still gonna 
win." end 




If you used a dandruff 
shampoo on Tuesday.. .and 
dandruff's back on Thursday, 

maybe what you’ve got isn’t 
ordinary dandruff. 


Ask your doctor. Flaking and itching could be early 
signs of eczema, seborrhea, or psoriasis.TryTEGRIN 
Medicated Shampoo. It has an invis- 
ible medicated barrier that fights 
dandruff for days. AndTEGRIN helps 
control flaking and itching with reg- 
ular use. Use only as directed. 

TtyTEGRIN Medicated 
Shampoo 

In Cream or Lotion 
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water skiing/ William K. Zinsser 


At a show 
that’s 
outta sight 


I'll be culling the shots for you — giving you 
the best camera angles, if you have a 35- 
mil/imeter, pick yourself a shutter setting 
right now. 

I am sitting in the stadium at Cypress 
Gardens, Fla., waiting for the famous 
water-ski show to begin. I'm surrounded 
by people with cameras, and the man 
who will be giving us the best camera an- 
gles is sitting somewhere in our midst 
with a microphone. 

/ think most of us could pick a 250 on 
f4 and a distance of about 50 feel. Re- 
member. there's a lot of reflection around 
water — your skiers might come out dark. 

He's the professional photographer on 
duty at Cypress Gardens today to make 
sure that we get good pictures of the 
show. I don't care about good pictures. 


I don’t even own a camera. I just want 
to see the show. 

Movies: 16 frames per second, halfway 
between 5.6 and 8. You folks with Koda- 
chrome and Ektaclirome should. . . . 

My fellow tourists are as busy as only 
fellow tourists with cameras can be — fid- 
dling and adjusting, loading and wind- 
ing, peering through meters and rum- 
maging through cases appended to them 
by straps. We are a sea of straps. 

If you have a zoom lens , now's the time 
to take it out and put it in a handy place. 

Why am I here? I am here because I 
am destined to be here. Cypress Gardens 
has been locked into my consciousness 
for as long as I can remember. I grew up 
in the age before television, when my only 
chance to catch a few moments of big- 
league baseball — aside from going to a 
game — was in the Fox Movietone news- 
reel that preceded the feature at our local 
movie house. It always had a sports seg- 
ment near the end, after the inevitable 
fire in an oil storage tank and just before 
Lew Lehr ("monkeys istheewaziest peo- 
ple"), and sometimes, if 1 was lucky, I 
could see one of my flanneled heroes like 
Mel Ott in action. I didn't even insist on 
baseball — it could be any decent sport 
that I had been following in the sports 
pages. Football or tennis or golf. But usu- 
ally it was Cypress Gardens. 

Remember, folks, as they come from the 
left , stop your panning and let them ski 
out of the picture before you cut. Other- 
wise your skiers will look like they're 
bumping into each other. 

Once in a while Fox Movietone News 
avoided water skiing and covered some 
other sport that nobody wanted to see, 
like archery. They loved archers at Fox. 
But that didn't mean I was off the hook. 
There were still a fen' travelogues and 
"short subjects" to be traversed before I 
could reach the feature film. Is there any- 
thing longer in human experience than a 
short subject? I can still hear the flatu- 
lent opening words: "Hidden as if by 
magic from the bustle of Florida’s teem- 
ing highways. Cypress Gardens is an en- 
chanted paradise where breathtaking 
feats of aquatic agility. . . .” 

It's fairly cloudy today, folks , and the 
light may vary after the show starts. If it 
moves half a stop one way or another I'll 
let you know. 

Now it was rendezvous time with my 
destiny. Driving along Florida's teeming 
highways I had noticed the billboards 
and heard them calling me to Cypress 


Gardens. They said that I had seen the 
water skiers in movies and I had seen 
them on television and I had seen them 
on postcards. Now I could see them. 

If your camera jams up on you, there's 
a darkroom right back of the stadium. Feel 
free to use it. 

In the stadium we are agog with prep- 
arations. The show is about to start— 
the peppy strains of water-skiing music 
tell us so. Cameras are at the ready. Here 
they come! Six girls trot down to the edge 
of the water and step into their skis. 

Stills: if you wait and let 'em stand up 
on water you'll get a prettier shot. 

The girls stand up on water. They are 
as pretty as a picture. Everybody gets a 
shot. 

Movies: roll 'em! 

Movies roll all around me. The girls 
ski past us in formation and are gone. 

We'll swing 'em around in front of the 
stadium one more time in case you didn't 
get 'em. 

The girls swing around one more time. 
Shoot it! Good. Now you want to watch 
Laver ne. He' II step off and ride on the soles 
of his bare feet at 35 miles an hour. He's 
getting ready for the step-off. He's on 'em! 
Roll 'em. Movies! Stills, shoot! Cut, 
Mo vies! 

Laverne goes by on his bare feet. I 
watch him with wonder. Around me the 
stands are alive with the sound of whir- 
ring and clicking. 

On your left, taking off' on one ski back- 
ward, is — wait, let him turn around. O.K., 
he's turned around. Oh-oh, he's down — 
hold it, folks, save your film. All right, he's 
up again. Movies: you can see him now. 
Go uhead! 

The uprighted skier hurtles by back- 
ward on one ski. 

Jnstama/ics, remember to let 'em come 
in as close as possible. 

1 hear a few belated clicks. The Insla- 
matic crowd. 

Over to the left you'll see your Aqua- 
maids. They're coming out for the Sema- 
phore Salute. Use your regular lens for 
this. They'll only pass by one time, so be 
ready. Everybody looking through your 
viewfinder. . . . 

Six girls with red, w hite and blue sema- 
phore flags come skiing past. 

Go, Movies. . . . Cut. Now you'll want 
to get set for the Adagio. You Instamat- 
ics, take your flash cubes out and shoot a 
faster shutter speed. 

The Adagio consists of two men on 
skis holding a girl poised in the air be- 

continued 
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COMPETITION. 

To stay sharp, every business needs it. 


If you’re in business, you know the value of 
competition. It hones your skills. The whole idea of 
trying harder springs from the spirit of competition. 
And your company is a better company because of it. 

Competition in the insurance business works 
to your benefit, too. 

You can buy business insurance written by 
scores of different private carriers. That's not only 
good for you to know— it's good for all those 
insurance companies to keep in mind 

At Employers Insurance of Wausau, we wrote 
the first workmen's compensation policy in the 
country. Now, 62 years later, we re a much bigger 
company. More important, we re a much better 
company. For two reasons. Self-improvement— 


and competitive pressure. 

Without competition, many of the programs 
insurance companies have developed in the areas of 
loss prevention and loss control might not even 
exist today. 

But some people lean toward the idea that the 
government should be the sole supplier of certain 
kinds of insurance. We believe that would weaken 
insurance service. Who would set the 
competitive pace? 

We've earned the reputation of being "good 
people to do business with” Competition is helping 
to make us better people. And we're not only willing, 
we re downright eager to compete for business. 
Including yours. 



WATER SKIING 


TV 

that puts 


to sleep. 



You don’t have to get out of 
bed to turn off this Zenith 
portable TV. Just pre-set the 
timer for up to 3 hours. 

Then even if you fall asleep 
during a late show, the 
TV will switch off — 
automatically. For listening 
privacy, there’s an 
earphone with a 15-foot 
cord. Plus a dependable 
Zenith 100% solid-state 
chassis. Instant picture 
and sound. And a bright, 
sharp 19" diagonal 
black-and-white picture. All 
in a handsome Lustre White 
color cabinet. See The 
Odessa, model E2070X, at 
your Zenith dealer. 


r £N£I" 



tween them. The main announcer says 
that it's one of the most graceful acts in 
water skiing. It is. and I think all the oth- 
er people w ill agree when they get home 
and have their films developed. 

Now use your telephoto lens for the next 
three acts. 

Feverish activity all around me. 

Focus in on those two high jumps. The 
distance markers would he infinity for the 
most of you. 

High jumps! This is where I catch up 
with my newsreel past. I focus in on the 
high jumps, using my two eyes. How fa- 
miliar they look, those wooden ramps 
sitting out in the water, waiting for 
breathtaking feats of aquatic agility. Sure 
enough, here come “The Rampmas- 
ters" — Laverne. Brad and Rollie — and 
what they do is every bit as dazzling as it 
was on the silver screen. Two go over the 
jump, and the third one crosses under 
them while they are still in the air. 

Stills: follow 'em over. Shoot! 

After that, all three go over the jump 
together. I like the precision and the 
speed of the skiers and of the motorboats. 
I marvel that the three men don't become 
entangled never to be disentangled- in 
each other's ropes. 

Here's your Helicopter Spin, folks. 
Watch Brad. Be ready for this one. 

Brad does a Helicopter Spin — a com- 
plete turn in midair. 

There he goes'. Shoot! 

Brad lands safely and skis out of cam- 
era range. 

Now they II do a Double Helicopter. 
Pick up Rollie and Laverne on this side. 
Roll 'em. Movies! Cut. . . . We'll have 
one more, which will he the best shot of 
all. They'll be coming from the left. You 
can see 'em now. Go, Movies! 

Brad, Roll.e and Laverne do a Triple 
Helicopter Spin. 

Quick! Over to your right! That's your 
Aqua Ballet. Pull your distance back about 
50 feet. Stills: in close, all framed up. 

The Aquamaidsski past in chorus-line 
formation, arms linked, one leg raised in 
the knee-forward position, borne for- 
ward on the straining chords of The Im- 
possible Dream. Next I see two balleri- 
nas circling around. 

There' s your Double Swan Ballet, folks. 
They'll pass by one time. Movies: calcli 
'em at the turn. Good. . . . Folks, there's 10 
minutes more of show time. You've got a 
minute and a half to check your film sup- 
ply because there's some of the better acts 
still coming up. 


My seat mates put the minute and a 
half to strenuous use. Some of them run 
down to buy more film. Out on the wa- 
ter three clowns cut some capers. I am 
always glad to see capers cut. Up in the 
sky, the sun pokes through a cloud. 

Folks, we've picked up half a stop of 
light. Everybody move down half a num- 
ber on your f stop. Do it yon' vegot time. 
Movies: were holding 16 frames on fS. 
Did everybody dose 'em down? Good. Out 
front. Movies — a good shot for you. Corky 
the Clown. Corky will be over this way in 
just a minute. He’ll make the jump this 
time — no fooling. 

Corky makes the jump, loses his skis 
in midair and zooms hilariously into the 
water, head first, H's a good shot for mov- 
ies. A skier comes out with an enormous 
kite fastened to his back. 

If you want a dose up. pick him up now. 
Then we'll get set for his flight. O.K., ev- 
erybody go to your telephoto lens, distance 
markers on infinity. He'll make his touch- 
down over to your left. Try to get him in 
front of those trees — he'll show up better. 
He's airborne now, out behind. He'll be 
coming right over the stadium in just a min- 
ute. There he is! Shoot quick! 

The kite skier splashes to a perfect 
landing, right in front of the trees. 

Cut, Movies! 

We're near the end. A voice on the 
loudspeaker tells us about some other 
sights that we might like to take pictures 
of before we go. “The girls in old-fash- 
ioned gowns in various parts of the gar- 
dens are there for photographers. Please 
feel free to ask them to pose. " He rec- 
ommends the boat trip through The Big 
Lagoon, "perhaps the most photo- 
graphed part of Cypress Gardens," and 
the Isles of Movieland, “which you've 
seen on many TV shows.” But there's still 
work to be done in the stadium. 

Here's your Human Pyramid, folks, the 
most photographed act in the world. Pick 
'em up on the right. Movies. Stills: hold 
it. Roll'em, Movies! Shoot, Stills ! 

Four people standing on the shoulders 
of seven other people go by in a flashing 
of white water and a flapping of flags. 
Sensational. Movies roll and Stills shoot. 
And that's it — the show is over. Fox 
Movietone News, wherever you are, I 
saw Cypress Gardens with my own eyes. 
I wonder if anyone else did. 

Now, folks, if you didn't get everything, 
don't worry We have plenty of readymade 
movies. You might want to pick one up 
and splice it in with your own. end 
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The Adam’s Apple 


(permission to disregard 
previous instructions) 

A while back we introduced 
a nice, simple drink called the 
Adam’s Apple. 

Apparently our Adam’s Apple 
was too simple. People couldn’t 
resist the temptation to com- 
plicate it.That’s O.K. with us. 

One guy we know made it a & 

To make a 

Apple, pour an ounce or so 


short drink so there’d be room* 
in his tall glass for apple slices 
and cinnamon sticks. 

We’ve heard of people adding 
cloves, nutmeg, lemon juice, 
even crushed mint. 

Is there no end to this mad- 
ness? We certainly hope not. 


of Smirnoff in an ice-filled 
glass (tall or short). Add 
apple juice or apple cider. 

leaves you breathless® 
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Sitting onTop oi 



the World 


A perfect end to a perfect season: Miami won 
the Super Bowl and Don Shula was vindicated 

by JobnVJnderwood 


CONTINUED 


Don Shula continued 


L ost in the aftermath of Miami's 
Super Bowl VII tanning of the 
I Washington Redskins was a 
left hook from Dorothy Shula. the 
coach’s wife, to the flushed mush of a 
man in the row behind her. Dorothy is a 
sweet-natured, responsible mother of five 
and she was properly unnerved by the 
incident. A staunch fan of her husband 
and his teams for 15 years, she is not 
loath to criticize him herself now and 
again, usually for not making greater use 
of the onside kick. “I scream for it all 
the time,” she says, "but he never listens.” 

On the other hand, she will not stand 
— or sit — idle when her man is being 
abused. When Don was an assistant 
coach at Virginia, for example, Dorothy 
once blurted to the head coach that Don 
could hardly get much coaching experi- 
ence if he was always off scouting on 


game day. “I surprised myself,” she said. 
“Don, of course, was mortified.” 

And when Don was coaching the Bal- 
timore Colts and received an unusually 
deprecatory letter from a correspondent 
who could, in a family journal, only be 
described as a four-letter man, Dorothy 
tracked down his phone number. Posing 
as an official of the Professional Secu- 
rity Agency (a wholly imaginary associ- 
ation), she threatened him with the very 
shadow of the state penitentiary. 

But that was more or less for fun. This 
was the first time, she said, that she real- 
ly went overboard. The object of her dis- 
affection was one of four Redskin fans 
who had come to the Los Angeles Col- 
iseum in the company of two bottles of 
Scotch. Their recognition of Mrs. Shu- 
la — privacy for the Shula family these 
days is the rough equivalent of a ride on 


the lead float in the Orange Bowl pa- 
rade— and the chemical reaction of four 
into two fifths led to some pointed re- 
marks in her direction. 

Dorothy took it as long as she could. 
After all, Don had endured Carroll Ro- 
senbloom, had he not? Then, just as the 
action on the field came to a head and 
she broke down into grateful tears, one 
of the four men went too far. “Aw, 
look,” he cooed, “isn’t that touching? 
The poor thing’s gonna cry.” And Dor- 
othy spun around and unloaded. 

As blows for justice go, it was an in- 
discriminate one, there being no certain- 
ty which of the four made the operative 
remark, but Dorothy remembers being 
relieved that she had not swung with the 
other hand because that one was clutch- 
ing a crucifix. She and Don do not wear 
their religion on their sleeves but they 



Fourteen-year-old David, oldest of the Shulas' five children, has his handwork appraised while he charts a Miami-CIticago exhibition game. 
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both like to keep it handy. Don attends 
Mass daily; there is a Bible pedestal, an 
old house-warming present from Rosen- 
bloom, by the front door of the Shula 
home. 

Dorothy was still shaken on the bus 
ride to the Los Angeles airport. "Don,” 
she said tearfully. "I've blown the whole 
thing. All the years, all the frustration 
. . . and now we’re going to get sued\" 
Her husband smiled ("Isn't she some- 
thing?” he says) and patted her shoulder 
soothingly. He knew better. 

Not all of Don Shula's critics have 
been dealt with so neatly. No need. Few 
to begin with, they are diminishing. Even 
Rosenbloom's one-man anli-Shula phil- 
harmonic has played out at last. In the 
teeth of Shula's stupefying success and 
popularity. Rosenbloom’s posture as an 
abused party was retrograding rapidly 
even before Super Bowl VII. 

The pouty declarations — that Shula 
had acted "deviously” in leaving Owner 
Rosenbloom’s tentative embrace in Bal- 
timore three years ago (the truth is that 
Rosenbloom all but chased him away), 
that Shula “is a loser of the big ones,” 
that Shula was a "pig” — served to en- 
large rather than lower Shula's stature 
because they strained the elastic of cre- 
dulity. Shula barely lifted a syllable in 
response. This won him an even larger re- 
spect. Like Swinburne, Shula had discov- 
ered the nobility of silence. 

After that sublime 17-0 Dolphin sea- 
son, Rosenbloom just quit trying. Last 
April in Scottsdale, Ariz., Rosenbloom, 
now the owner of the Rams, made a thing 
about "burying the hatchet” at a brief 
meeting between the two. Shula goes 
along with this version because he gen- 
uinely wants to put the whole thing to 
rest but, as his close friends say, the 
wounds were too deep for so skimpy a 
bandage. “We talked,” is all Shula says. 

So. Shula memorialists, now virtually 
unchecked, have multiplied like driver 
ants. They sing his praises as a profes- 
sional. “A born leader,” says George 
Halas. “A genius,” says Colt Linebacker 
Ted Hendricks. "The outstanding coach 
of our time,” says new Colt Coach How- 
ard Schnellenberger. And they are able 
to recall facets of his life that may have 
escaped all but the most avid Shulaphiles. 

Congressman Bill Stanton (R., Ohio), 
an old friend, recalls that Shula was "an 
outstanding car salesman” when the two 
were hawking Lincolns and Mercurys at 
Stanton’s showroom in Painesville, Ohio 


in the off-seasons of Don's Colt playing 
days (1951-57). Weeb Ewbank remem- 
bers him then as “a coach on the field." 
Shula called signals as Weeb’s right cor- 
nerback, a job usually entrusted to line- 
backers. Baltimore News- American Col- 
umnist John Steadman says Shula was 
“one of the surest tacklers you'deversee, 
right out of the Spalding Guide." 

More qualitatively. Dolphin Manag- 
ing Partner Joe Robbie says that Shula 
has an aptitude and intelligence that 
would have made him a winner in any 
field. Robbie talks of Shula’s "personal 
values” and "innate decency,” Publicist 
Charlie Callahan (an old Notre Darner 
with a feel for such things) of his “righ- 
teousness.” Edwin Pope, Steadman’s 
counterpart on The Miami Herald, has 
determined from the slaw of a hundred 
encounters — he and Shula argue all the 
time; they enjoy it — that there is “no one 
in sport I admire more” and finds Shula 
to be “an almost unique human being.” 
Pope thinks Shula would have made a 
"terrific minister.” Not only that, says 
Steadman, “He’s a damn good golfer.” 

Honesty, and a remarkably unleav- 
ened head, compel Shula to step in now 
and then to keep this flood from crest- 
ing. He said when he came to Miami three 
years ago that he was “no miracle work- 
er,” and the facts speak for themselves: 
he still cannot get his devil-may-care col- 
lie dog Colt to answer to the name Dol- 
phin. He concedes, too, that coaching 
football was more a "logical extension 
of my playing days" than a tap on the 
shoulder from Providence, and that he 
isn’t sure he could have answered other 
calls. His Hungarian-born father wanted 
him to be a fisherman on Lake Erie and 
Don responded by developing a chronic 
seasickness. 

"Dad said, ‘You’ll get over it.’ Every 
time we went out he said that, ‘You’ll 
get over it.’ I never got over it.” Fur- 
thermore, Don says, his days as a bull in 
the automobile market were numbered 
"as soon as I began running out of broth- 
ers and uncles and aunts to sell.” 

He does not protest that he was a coach 
on the field at Baltimore (honesty is one 
thing, modesty another), but he recalls 
that the Colts did not allow it to go to 
his head. After a season (1953) of hav- 
ing to badger his own teammates with 
the verities of defense — Shula was not 
afraid of his own voice even then — he 
reckoned he deserved a raise. He mailed 
back his 1954 contract unsigned. 


"I'd heard that was the way the vet- 
erans did it,” he says. After a while he 
got a letter from the front office. "We 
assume you have decided to retire," it 
said, and asked for his playbook. “I got 
on the phone right away. Paid for the 
call myself. ‘Listen,’ I said, “you’ve made 
a terrible mistake. I’m not retiring.’ ” 

Too, a reasonable pride in his image 
as a man's man makes any portrayal of 
rigid goodness faintly offensive to his 
nostrils, which flare around an exquisite- 
ly twisted septum. “I can appreciate hav- 
ing fun,” he says defensively. He says that 
as a player he hung with a group that 
knew the inside of a lounge or two and 
the outer limits of bed checks and cur- 
fews. These alleged rogues included Gino 
Marchetti (the godfather of Shula’s son 
Michael), Bill Pellington, Carl TasefT 
(now on Shula’s staff), Artie Donovan 
and the late Joe Campanella. 

“There were some memorable occa- 
sions,” a fellow roisterer says, relating a 
time when Shula had to forcefully put to 
rest a troublemaker who had gone on the 
offensive in the parking lot outside a fa- 
vorite watering hole. 

Nevertheless, once a man’s goodness 
is known it is hard for him to live it down. 
The story is told of the time Shula, while 
still a player, ran into George Halas at 
early Mass the day of a game in Balti- 
more. Shula's genre of Catholicism is 
what he calls nonfanatic ("I enjoy going 
to Mass, thinking about Christ, giving 
thanks. I consider it part of my day”), 
and he does not engage in the luxury of 
judging others, but that afternoon things 
did not go well for the Bears and the 
thanks Halas gave blued the crisp fall air. 

Shula's vocabulary does not lack col- 
or, either, but the lava flowing from the 
mouth of an esteemed owner-coach ap- 
palled him. Finding himself near the 
Bears’ bench during one particular cho- 
leric outburst, Shula said to Halas, 
"George, do you think that’s the way a 
good Catholic should talk on a Sunday 
afternoon?” Halas never said exactly 
what went through his mind at that re- 
buke, but a few years later, when Shula 
was the Baltimore coach and the Bears' 
owner Coach of the Year for the last time, 
Halas said an interesting thing. He said 
Shula deserved it more than he. 

The super-serious Shula image (Ro- 
senbloom saw “no frivolity” in him; Paul 
Brown once said he was “never a come- 
dian”) does not hold up anymore. Dor- 
othy Shula says he has discovered that a 
continued 
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DonShula continued 

smile in public will not break his face, 
and he has become an attractive stand- 
up speaker. He is also the star of his own 
top-rated Miami TV show. 

As for his golf, it speaks quietly for it- 
self. It is no small love affair he has for 
the game. The lawn of his five-bedroom, 
5150,000 home bleeds onto the 16th fair- 
way of the Miami Lakes Country Club. 
Shula, in the off-season, applies to golf 
his customary intensity. At 43, he is still 
solidly built, with the blocky abdomen 
and thorax that serve a man well for long- 
ball hitting and/or dock work. 

But he does not get his hips into his 
swing and therefore hits a lot of pop flies. 
He is undaunted. He admits he once 
sliced a shot into the men’s room, and if 
he does not scream — he has a reputation 
as a screamer that is deserved — over a 
missed putt he is likely to squirm. Jim 
Kiick, the halfback, took him for $10 in 
a friendly Nassau this summer. Kiick 
said Shula was too proud to take the 
handicap he deserved. 

On the unproved but widely held the- 
ory that a man betrays himself on the 
golf course, John Steadman tells this 
story: 

“We were at the par-3 12th hole at 
Bonnie View, in the midst of a very se- 
rious match. I think a 51 Nassau. I had 
a putt of about two feet for a par. Less 
than two feet. I lined it up, but I was real- 
ly expecting him to say, ‘It’s good.’ I 
stood over it a long time. Finally I pulled 
up and said, ‘It takes a real adjective 
noun to make a guy putt one this short.’ 
Shula came right back at me. ‘It takes a 
real adjective noun to ask for it.’ You 
want to know what makes Shula tick? 
Try fierce competitor.” 

Try ruthless. It is a word Bill Brauch- 
er uses, but standing there all alone like 
that it has a mean look and needs defi- 
nition. Braucher is another whose busi- 
ness it is to analyze the daily Shula. He 
does it for The Miami Herald and is the 
man who started the Miami-Baltimore 
war three years ago by alerting Shula that 
Robbie was in the market for a new 
coach. He and Shula were college class- 
mates. Braucher’s “ruthless” Shula 
would be this: “If he had charge of 60 
people in a given place, doing a given job, 
and suddenly the walls collapsed on half 
of them, he would not wring his hands 
and dig in the rubble. He would round 
up the other 30 and go back to work.” 

The reason Shula’s approach to foot- 
ball is so successful, these analysts be- 
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lieve, is that it is realistic in a milieu where 
illusions are slow to die. “He is no rah- 
rah guy," says Larry Csonka. “Even his 
pep talks make sense." Csonka hates 
“phony” incentives. He thinks, for ex- 
ample, that the Redskins use phony in- 
centives. Shula says he cannot imagine 
himself leading Larry Csonka in a cho- 
rus of Hail to the Dolphins. 

There are no inspirational slogans in 
a Shula camp; no inflammatory clippings 
on the bulletin board. There is, rather, 
an almost majestic continuity to Shula’s 
practice and game conduct; he puts the 
tactical factor above the morale Factor 
(e.g., Csonka gets yelled at from 40 yards 
away if he is half a stride out of place in 
formation). He achieves, does Shula, 
what an awed Bill McPeak, newly add- 
ed to the Dolphin coaching staff after six 
years with the Lions, calls “an air of pro- 
fessionalism.” 

Nevertheless, Shula’s reputation for 
temper is richly deserved. For games and 
practices, he has what he calls his “dull 
sideline look” when he exhibits— jaw 
out, eyes slightly hooded — a bland cock- 
iness, like a sleeping bulldog. When he 
comes out of it he comes out spectacu- 
larly. He reacts to errors and mental laps- 
es (an offensive hold, a bungled hand- 
off) the way fingers react to a lick of an 
open fire, and his mouth follows suit. 
Bubba Smith never got used to Shula’s 
outrages in Baltimore. John Unitas once 
offered Shula the football after being 
screamed at (“Here," he said, "you wan- 
ta be the quarterback?”). But the system 
works, says Csonka, "even if it kills me 
to say it. Spirit is built on reality.” 

The key, says Csonka, is that Shula 
' ‘treats everybody the same if he chews 
you out, he's just as liable to chew out 
Bob Griese.” Csonka doesn’t think 
Duane Thomas would last long in Shu- 
laland. 

Shula admits that his temper has been 
a problem. “I knew if I chewed out Tom 
Matte one minute I could kid with him 
the next, but some guys I couldn’t. I’ve 
had to learn that. I think I’m getting bet- 
ter” — better, says Edwin Pope, “at gov- 
erning what amounts to an ungovernable 
temper." “I still slip occasionally,” says 
Shula. “I do things I’m not proud of.” 
Last year he grabbed an official after a 
deflected Dolphin pass was ruled a lat- 
eral and given to the other team. 

“Didn’t you see it?” he yelled at the 
official. No. "Then ask the referee.” The 
official turned away; Shula grabbed his 


arm. “Did you ask the ref?" The official 
pulled away again, and Shula hurried 
him along with a shove. The official 
dropped a flag at Shula’s feet. Fifteen 
yards. “That shut me up,” said Shula. 

One of Shula’s redeeming qualities is 
that he docs not close his ears to crit- 
icism. In fact, he ferrets it out for exam- 
ination; he listens to it, reads it and tries 
it for size. He usually doesn't like it. Writ- 
ers who are not afraid to argue with him 
find the sessions markedly purgative be- 
cause, says Braucher, “he doesn’t let 
things fester. He tells you what he thinks, 
listens to what you think and, bang, it’s 
over. He does not hold grudges.” 

Braucher wrote of Mercury Morris’ 
discontent when Morris clamored to play 
more after the 1972 Super Bowl loss to 
Dallas. Shula called Morris in and told 
him he did not object to Morris' state- 
ments to the press but “if you don’t think 


you can come to me first we don’t have 
a relationship.” Morris said he got the 
message. So did Shula. Last year Morris 
gained 1,000 yards. 

"Braucher is my conscience,” says 
Shula. "When I get out of hand, I don’t 
just ‘say’ anything. I ‘snap’ or I ‘grimace’ 
or I ‘growl.’ Just when I get too pleased 
with myself, he writes something to put 
me on my knees." Conscience Braucher 
once made a casual reference to Shula’s 
“rippling waistline.” “What rippling 
waistline?” snapped Shula— and dieted 
away 10 pounds. 

Pope gets into it regularly with Shula 
because he always sides with labor in la- 
bor-management disputes (Csonka and 
Kiick vs. management in a 1971 hold- 
out, Jake Scott and Dick Anderson vs. 
management in their holdout this sum- 
mer). Shula tells Pope he looks for trou- 
ble and is preoccupied with finding out 
continued 
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Don Stiula continued 


salaries. He once closed a press confer- 
ence by saying, “Well, we set a record 
today. Pope didn't start an argument.” 

A typical round: Shula will announce, 
"So-and-so hurt his leg today." Pope will 
ask, “Which leg?" “What the hell dif- 
ference does it make?” Shula will say. 
"Well, take a stab at it,” Pope will say. 
"You've got a 50-50 chance to be right.” 

Trying to peg Shula is the easiest and 
yet the most difficult of tasks, not because 
of him but because of us — we prefer our 
heroes to develop gradually, like fine 
cheese. Wc are not usually prepared for 
sudden flashes, such as, say. Jack Nick- 
laus at 2 1 and Muhammad Ali at 22. The 
speed ofShula's ascent was breathtaking; 
nobody, not even Brown, got to 100 pro 
victories quicker than Shula (he has 105 
in only 10 years). The egg opened and 
out popped the best coach in the Nation- 
al Football League. 

Perhaps Griese came closest to it when 
he called Shula "the coach of the future.” 
But the future came so swiftly that the 
transfer of power was not orderly. 


Though a product of them both, Shula 
was really very little like his illustrious 
predecessors, the icy Paul Brown and the 
passionate Vince Lombardi. 

He was, in fact, a more approachable 
figure, a more embraceable one. This was 
confusing because we would rather our 
gods ignore doorbells; we prefer them 
slightly inscrutable, faintly mysterious. 
Shula is as inscrutable as a stop sign, as 
mysterious as the origin of a sunburn. 

For all his reputation as a disciplinar- 
ian and screamer, he comes across in 
strikingly human terms. The one trait he 
has in common with the other great 
coaches is what Robbie calls “the total 
unwillingness to be distracted”; he will 
not allow his time to be wasted. But he 
is an artful dodger. Dorothy Shula lays 
it to an "intense sensitivity.” For all his 
bombast around the house, she says, fear 
grips none of the tenants because every- 
body is aware that he is, behind the 
scream, mostly peaches. "He gets that 
cruel look every now and then,” his wife 
says, and home life is punctuated by ear- 


splitting, air-clearing argument. "We 
enjoy a good fight. Our daughter Annie 
saunters in and listens for a while and 
says, ‘You two fighting again?’ ” 

Shula’s pride is his ability to see the 
other side; he strives to treat a player "the 
way I wanted to be treated when I 
played.” He remembers how he felt be- 
ing benched without explanation by Paul 
Brown; he remembers how he felt being 
summarily traded and cut. Ex-Colt Cen- 
ter Bill Curry, who played for them both, 
said that, unlike Lombardi, Shula “does 
not intimidate. He inspires a player. He 
lives and dies with a player.” 

Joe Robbie believes that “it would of- 
fend Don Shula to be on the outs with 
anybody at any time." That Shula gets 
along with Robbie is proof enough of 
that — two massive egos, one a Spiro Ag- 
new man (Shula), the other a McGovern 
Democrat. Shula is not crazy about Rob- 
bie's penchant for crowding the commu- 
nications lanes with memos, but is de- 
lighted with Robbie’s business sense. The 
Dolphins are already in the black and 
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The computer, a Sperry Univac™ 1108, works for hydro- 
logists at the Lower Mississippi River Forecast Center, 
at Slidell, Louisiana. Using information from the 
National Weather Service, it tells how high the river will 
be, at what points, at what time. 

To the people along the river, this an- 
swers life and death questions. Is the 
levee high enough? Is there time to make 
it higher? Should we stay, or run? 

Keeping tabs on the vagaries of nature 
is a recent and perhaps unexpected use 
of computers. But management is man- 
agement, whether you’re selling steel or 
saving lives. 

A Sperry Univac computer predicts 
flood crests the way it predicts sales of a 


new product: by making sense of a wilderness of raw facts. 

Adapting computers to fighting floods in Mississippi, 
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have never had a player play out an op- 
tion. Robbie did not bat an eye when 
Shula wanted quarterback insurance and 
asked him to cough up $75,000 for Earl 
Morrall. “He’s spent money he didn’t 
have toget us what we needed," says Shu- 
la. “I handle the business, Don handles 
the coaching," says Robbie. "Anybody 
who would interfere with Don Shula's 
coaching should be psychoanalyzed." 

The word commonly used by players 
who have dealt with Shula is “fairness.” 
His fairness is usually unquestioned. It 
is, therefore, difficult to keep a contro- 
versy going around him. Rosenbloom 
was able to, but unilaterally. Csonka and 
Kiick had the makings of one this month 
when their book Always on the Run re- 
vealed that both thought Shula had acted 
out of “spite” in making Kiick half a 
starter with Morris last fall. They said 
it was because Kiick and Csonka had 
failed to complete Shula’s annual 12- 
minute run on the first day of practice. 

Like playful heretics, they bandied 
Shula about in their book: 


Kiick : “We could tell by looking at 
him, just the way his jaw was jutting, that 
this was not a day to kid around Shu- 

la’s not the kind of coach you want to 
win for as much as you want to win for 
yourself. . . . Winning keeps him quiet. 
. . . Shula yells at me less . . . because 
he knows I don’t like to be yelled at. . . . 
That’s one reason Shula is a good coach. 
He knows the personalities of the 40 guys 
on the team.” 

Csonka : “[Shula] doesn’t trust . . . 
us. He knows a hell-raiser when he sees 
one, because he was one himself.” Cson- 
ka said he threw a rubber snake at Shula 
in the middle of a punting drill. “I 

thought he had a heart attack But he 

didn't really get mad. I don’t know why.” 

Kiick : “You’re his son, that's why. 
The old Hungarian father-and-son 
team." 

Csonka, in a bantering Jocker-room 
exchange, told Shula he didn't like prac- 
tice; Shula said there were a lot of guys 
who did. “You can’t tell me that you 
liked practice,” Csonka said. “I loved 


practice.” “You weren’t practicing for a 
coach like you. Who was your coach?” 
“Weeb Ewbank." “Right there you 
proved my point. I’ve seen TV of the Jets, 
running around in sweat suits, no equip- 
ment. ... I’d love to run around like 
the Jets do. . . .” “You wouldn’t win,” 
said Shula. 

Ironically, just before the book came 
out Shula had told a friend that he had 
"regretted” not starting Kiick in the 
opening game at Kansas City last year 
because it had been a blow to Kiick’s 
pride. Shula at that time credited Cson- 
ka with making the substitution work. 
"He could have made it tough by taking 
sides, but he didn’t. K iick’s his best friend 
but they both made Mercury feel at 
home. I can’t say enough for Kiick and 
Csonka.” 

The peppershot did not bother Shula, 
but the “spite” charge did. It left him, 
momentarily, in a kind of artistic shock, 
as if he were Errol I Garner and had sud- 
denly been attacked by a piano stool. He 
said the two "don’t know me as well as 
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IT’S TIME YOU MOVED INTO 
A CLIMATE THAT ADJUSTS TO YOU. 



GM’s Automatic 
Temperature Control. 
Set it and forget it. 

Yes, you can move into a new 
GM car with a heating and 
cooling system that adjusts 
to you. It’s an automatic cli- 
mate control that monitors 
and controls to make it just 
right for you. No need to se- 
lect whether the unit is heat- 
ing or cooling. No need to 
turn it on or off. Just dial 
your comfort level on the 
fingertip control. A single 
setting does it for year-round 
comfort. 

For heating. 



Heating is just one big job the 
automatic temperature control 
helps handle for you. In winter 
it even waits until the engine is 
warm before the blower comes 
on. No guesswork involved. 
Just set it like a home thermo- 
stat and it'll keep you almost 


as comfortable as you are in 
your own home. The auto- 
matic temperature control unit 
does all the work. 


For cooling. 



Get what you want out of air 
conditioning. On a hot day, for 
instance, the automatic temper- 
ature control will help deliver 
full-power cooling immediately 
and as long as necessary— right 
to the level of comfort you've 
selected. It even adjusts to spe- 
cial situations like bright sun- 
light coming in the windows. So 
there'll be no need to adjust 
hot-and-cold control levers in 
the summer, either. It’s really 
automatic. 

For continuous 
comfort. 

No matter what time of year it 
is, the automatic temperature 
control allows the air condi- 
tioner to do its part in keeping 
humidity down — giving you a 
comfortable climate in all 


weather. In fact, there will be 
times when both the heating 
and the air conditioning sys- 
tems will be working together 
to bring you a precise, con- 
stant level of climate comfort 
you never thought possible. 



Electronic sensors are part of 
the control system. One sensor 
is located in the passenger com- 
partment to monitor inside air. 
The other is positioned in the 
air intake duct and senses out- 
side air temperature. 

They detect the changes, 
and the system then makes 
even very small adjustments to 
keep you comfortable, month 
in, month out. Automatically. 

For Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs and Buicks 
(it’s standard with 
Cadillac 

air conditioning). 

It's available on full-size and 
some intermediate-size models 
of the above lines. This comfort 
is called Comfortron on Chev- 
rolets, Automatic Temperature 
Control on Pontiacs, and Auto- 
maticClimate Control on Buicks 
and Cadillacs. It's one of the ul- 
timate pleasures in driving 
today. So, order your new GM 
car equipped with a climate 
that adjusts to you. 

It's time. 


For your comfort by Delco Electronics. 



Delco Electronics, Division of General Motors. 




People must have a place to stand, 
a chair to sit on, a roof over their heads. 


No one can be independent 
without security. And, in these vola- 
tile times, a sense of security is 
perhaps more relevant for us now 
than ever before. 

Jobs make people independent 
and secure. 

There are today some 428,000 
men and women in our com- 
pany. They're people with security. 
Independent and free. Because 
they have jobs. 

All successful growing businesses 


create jobs. And multinational com- 
panies, like ours, help make it happen. 
Year in and year out. 

Multinational companies critical 
to America's future growth. 

In the 1960's American multination- 
al companies increased domestic 
employment by 31.3%. The national 
average was 12.3%. In the same 
period, American multinationals increased 
exports by 180%, while the national 
average went up 53.3%. 

Surely, here is a force to be encouraged. 



And when you consider that Ameri- 
can business will have to develop jobs 
for 27 million new workers by 1990, 
it's clear that the contributions of 
multinational companies will be critical 
to the future growth of America's 
economy. 

Creating jobs is our most important 
social responsibility. 

Our company is presently committed 
to a number of socially responsive 
programs, which are being implemented 
and will be increased as warranted. 


But creating jobs for people is 
what we do best. 

And that, we submit, is our first and 
most important social responsibility. 

To give people a place to stand, a chair 
to sit on, a roof over their heads. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


ITT 

SERVING PEOPIE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 




HASPEL puts you on 
the road of fashion in a 
single breasted two-button 
suit of all cotton Cone 
Sylkewale Corduroy. Taupe, 
brown, green, antelope, and 
navy for sizes 37-50 R, S, L, 
and XL. About $85. Ask for 
the Haspel corduroy suit at 
better stores everywhere. 


Cone m 
corduroy 


Don Shula 

they think they do if they say I'd do any- 
thing out of spite." 

The controversy died aborning. Cson- 
ka said he had made a mistake “not qual- 
ifying" his remark, that he was “talking 
about that day, not the whole season. Lis- 
ten. I want to be a winner. I want to be 
on a winning team, year after year. The 
only way we can do that is with a coach 
like Shula. As much as I bitch and ar- 
gue. they're surface things— curfew, hair 
and so forth. Not the fundamental 
things, the structural things. 

“We argue, but I like knowing we have 
that kind of relationship. I wouldn't 
throw it out the window to sell a silly 
book, and I don't want Shula or anybody 
else to think I'd stab him in the back.'' 

When the air was cleared, Csonka said 
he thought the brief furor had “brought 
us closer together." 

It boils down to a matter of caring, 
says Csonka. “Shula cares. I remember 
after the Oakland game that first year, 
when we got to the playoffs and lost. . . . 
I can't recall what he said, but you could 
sense how much it meant to him. how 
much it hurt him to lose. He told us he 
appreciated our effort. Just like that. For 
the first time I remember really thinking 
that even if I didn't always agree with 
him we were on the same wavelength." 

Carl Taseff can talk about caring. Af- 
ter 10 years as teammates and roommates 
at John Carroll University and with the 
Colts, Shula and Taseff were split up in 
1957 when Shula was released and went 
to Washington. Later that year Taseff 
was in the hospital having his dinner 
through a plastic tube. He had severely 
fractured his nose in a playing accident 
and had almost died. He had had 14 
transfusions: he had lost 50 pounds. He 
was barely coming around when he be- 
came aware of a man on his knees by 
the bed. The man was Don Shula. 

"This is everything I ever dreamed of. 
everything I ever wanted," Don Shula 
said. “I have to shake myself to realize 
il happened. All the frustrations, the dis- 
appointments. I know I'm not subtle, I 
know I’m not a patient guy. But there 
were so many times ... at Baltimore, no 
matter what I did I was overshadowed 
by Lombardi. I didn't resent that, but it 
was true, and it was frustrating. What 
happened after that?" 

He made a short turn in the swivel 
chair behind the low-slung, vinyl-padded 
bar and swirled the ice in his Scotch and 
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soda. Past the picture window behind 
him the rich summer-green Florida grass 
sloped to reach the trees bordering the 
16th fairway. A long thin slash of brown 
split the slope top to bottom, a dead strip 
worn there by his daughter Annie's rainy- 
day dives down a yellow plastic slide. 
Dorothy had three of the other Shulas 
off on a guest ride on a Navy warship, 
and Michael, at eight the youngest, was 
busy keeping up his .805 batting average 
in the Pinto League. 

It was just days before the beginning 
of practice, and Shula had the house to 
himself. Over the brick fireplace was the 
image of the man at the bar, done in oils 
by Tommy McDonald, the former foot- 
ball player; the Shula chin was not prom- 
inent here since he was pictured head- 
on. The trappings of his success were all 
around. Some were more heartfelt than 
others. A child's sign on the master bed- 
room door read: “Love is the Dolphins 
Undefeated." 

“When I try to work out my life in 
stages," Shula said, “it’s miraculous. If 
I'd stayed one more year in any one of 
three jobs I'd probably have been out of 
football now. But we never were conser- 
vative. Dorothy was great. Anytime I 
wanted to make a move she’d say, 'Do 
what you think best.' Baltimore was the 
toughest move. Seven years, a lot of 
friends, a great house. The house of her 
dreams. 

“I was lucky to get that far. 1 was al- 
ways one step ahead of the posse. My 
first coaching job was at Virginia. The 
team won one game. It was awful. I left 
to join Blanton Collier at Kentucky and 
that year the whole Virginia staff got 
fired. After a year at Kentucky I went 
with George Wilson at Detroit. Ken- 
tucky fired Blanton and his staff the next 
year. I was with the Lions three years 
when I got the Baltimore job. George got 
fired the following year." 

The family name was Siilc. His father 
worked in a nursery in Grand River, a 
village of 500 on Lake Erie's southeast 
shore, and young Donald got his first job 
planting cuttings. They all died, he re- 
calls. Mr. Sule changed the name to 
Shula. It was to cause some discomfoit 
to his son years later because a cocktail 
lounge in North Miami opened with the 
name “Shula's" and the proprietor, one 
Frank Shula, advertised that it was a 
good place to “score" after the Dolphin 
games. 

One day Mrs. Shula went to the hos- 
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Put an X where you got a nick or cut 
the last time you tried to shave really close. 

Then send it to Wilkinson and we'll 
send you some help. 



© 1973, Wilkinson Swonl Inc. 

Tnulcmnrfc* are the properly of 
Wilkinson Sword, Ltd., London, England. 


Wilkinson believes a close shave doesn’t have to hurt. That's why we 
invented the BONDED blade to replace the old double-edge razor. 

Unlike any blade before it, the Wilkinson® BONDED™ has an edge of 
incredible keenness locked in a protective shaving head. The BONDED 
blade shaves you close, the head helps protect you from nicks and cuts. 

In consumer tests, among hundreds of men, the Wilkinson BONDED 
was proven superior to double-edge razors. Now you can prove it to yourself 
with a free Wilkinson BONDED trial razor and BONDED blade, and a 50c 
coupon good toward the purchase of a permanent BONDED razor. Just 
send us the above picture with an X where you last got a nick or cut and 25c 
to cover postage and handling, and we’ll send you just what you need for 
close shaves with better protection from nicks and cuts. Send to : Wilkinson 
Offer, P.O. Box 152, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1974. 


A close shave doesn't have to hurt. 




The original 
arm chair 
quarter-back. 

On Scpr. 30, 1939, tele- 
vision carried the Waynesburg- 
Fordham football game. Soon, 
more games were televised. 
Housewives of America de- 
spaired. Not only were they 
forced to learn the difference 
between a split end and a tight 
end, they now had to contend 
with the new by-product of 
their sofa-signal-calling-spouscs 
the spread end. 


The original 
tackling dummy. 


In 1889, Amos Alonzo Stagg 
added this new wrinkle to practice 
sessions at Yale. He fashioned the 
“dummy” out of an old gym mat. 
There is no truth to the rumor that 
he named this innovation after the 
player on the 


The original 
light scotch. 

In 1833. Andrew Usher blended 
the first original light scotch. Ever 
since, when it comes to watching 
ball . . .the original light scotch is the 
right scotch. So, be it a Saturday 
afternoon. Or a Sunday. Or even a 
Monday night. Use your noggin. Team 
up with Usher’s. The fans’ favorite, 
since 1853. 


Usher's Green Stripe.The 1853 Original. 

■ Product of Scotland ° 


Don Sluila continued 

pital and the family grew from three chil- 
dren to six overnight. Mr. Shula took a 
job trap-net fishing for more money. Don 
worked on the drift boats and in the fac- 
tory, and the smell of dead fish and en- 
trails made him sick on land as well as 
on the sea. 

From early on. in any kind of contest, 
Don was nobody's favorite adversary. 
He could not stand to lose. His grand- 
mother beat him at cards and he threw 
them in the air and hid under the stairs, 
crying. He was a natural athlete and lead- 
er and an organizer of teams and games, 
and a sorehead. When his team lost in 
baseball he stormed under the stands and 
refused to come out. 

Painesvillc (pop. 18,000) was the "big 
town" the Shulas moved to after his fa- 
ther gave up the nursery job. At Paincs- 
ville Harvey High School Don was all- 
league in four sports and played them all 
with passion. He was not satisfied slid- 
ing into second, he had to bowl the field- 
er over. Mrs. Shula said he took after 
her. "That's right," said Mr. Shula, 
“he’s got your temper." 

Don told all his teammates how to play 
their positions. It was a habit he would 
never break. "The coaches didn't always 
like it,” he remembers. Once, when he 
got out of hand, the football coach 
slapped him. The coach thought he 
would quit. Instead, Shula came around 
later and apologized. 

Shula went to John Carroll on a make- 
good football scholarship, because no 
one else asked him. If no one had asked 
him, he probably would have had no 
choice but to get over his seasickness. 
This was shortly after World War II and 
most college football teams were load- 
ing up with veterans. At John Carroll. 
Shula spread his wings. In the sainted 
words of box-fight manager Al Weill, 
"He come along good." 

Shula and Carl Taseff were the stars, 
offensively and defensively, of the John 
Carroll team. Both were drafted by the 
Cleveland Browns, Shula in the ninth 
round. He then sat by the phone waiting 
for Paul Brown to call. Brown didn't call. 
"So I called the Browns. ’ Aren't you go- 
ing to sign me?' I asked. I drove to Cleve- 
land and they gave me a contract — the 
minimum. S5.000. I was afraid they'd 
pull it back before I could get my sig- 
nature on it.” 

In early scrimmages Paul Brown of- 
ten mistook Shula for Taseff. Once, after 
tackling the great Marion Motley in the 
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What are you doing 
this weekend? 

The usual? Again? 



You’re surrounded by personally selected 
colors, fabrics, carpeting and appointments, 
marvelling at the quiet comfort and un- 
believable scenery. And you're moving 
into a weekend of fun and adventure at 200 
miles an hour. 

Hours before the rest of the world is off 
the freeway, you’re in your trout stream or 
on the beach. And you're thinking there'll 
be weekends when 
you'll want to stick 
around home base. 
And just fly. For the 
fun and beauty and 
solitude of it. 

Next time you're 
staring at a dull week- 
end. start out on 
the biggest adventure 
of your life. Head 
for your Beechcraft 
Dealer. Or maybe 
you prefer to go 
the route of the un- 
coupon below. It 
really doesn't matter 
which way you go. 
As long as you go up. 
in your own Beech- 
craft Bonanza. 


One of these days, you're going to get fed 
up with TV. crab grass, barbeque smoke, 
and that whole dull story. 


You'll look hard at your life style and 
ask yourself, "is that all there is?” 

Because when you're restless, there's 
always the usual. Like why not drive up to 


the lake? Join the chain gang on the high- 
way for five hours both ways. Some fun. 
huh'.’ Or how about a 16-hour pilgrimage to 
see the big game. Worth it'.’ You decide not. 
Game's on TV, anyway. Yawn. 

Then one day you happen to look up from 
your hedge clipping and see the answer far 
above your buttoned dow n boredom. 

The answer is a Beechcraft Bonanza. 
Flying off to all kinds of freedom. All kinds 
of intriguing places. All kinds of adventure. 

"I'll check into that.” you think. You do. 
"But what is all this weird stuff? Can I 
drive one of these?” You can fly one of 
these. And you're entering an exclusive 
fraternity in the very finest airplane made 
anyw here. By anybody. Your ow n personal 
Beechcraft Bonanza. A legend in our times. 
The most respected and sought-after single- 
engine airplane in the world. 


THIS IS NOT A COUPON! 

I But it is an urge to action! Please write on your 
company letterhead (or the Beechcraft ADVENTURE 
j KIT. 

SENO FOR YOUR FREE AOVENTURE KIT. You'll get 
one of the most fascinating maps of the U S A 
you've ever seen Anywhere. Really a fun and adven 
ture chart to set you free from the dull routine. A 
special calculator in the kit shows you how close 
each adventure is in pleasant hours of Beechcraft 
flight. Everything you want to know (almost) about 
flying is answered m this interesting gift kit WRITE 
: ON YOUR LETTERHEAD TO: Beech Aircraft Corpora 
tion. Department N. Wichita, Kansas 67201 Ask for 
the Beechcraft Adven- 
ture Kit Give us your 
name, address, occu 
pation. Pilot? Aircraft 
owner 7 Thank you 1 
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OUR PRESIDENT 
WOULD LIKE TO TALK 
TO YOUR PRESIDENT. 

ABOUT MONEY. 


When you buy a tapered roller bearing, you want it to 
give you the best performance at the lowest possible cost. 

So do we at The Timken Company. 

And that's why we've come up with the concept 
of the bearing system. 

A bearing doesn't operate in a vacuum. So were studying all the 
things that affect a bearing's performance, from its metallurgy to its actual 
working environment. We find these things directly affect 
the real cost of your bearings. 

At Timken Research, we're discovering ways to make smaller bearings do 
bigger jobs. And ways to produce our bearings better and less expensively. 

The closer we work with you, especially at the design stage, the better 
we can help you select the best bearing for your job. And your money. 

The bearing systems approach. It's behind every Timken’ bearing you buy. 

We're convinced it can save you money. We'd like the opportunity to 
convince you. 


H. E. Markley, President 0 
The Timken Company, Canton, Ohio 44706. 


TIMKEN 




“Can my life insurance 
pay me a regular income 
later in life?” 



Yes. 

If you have a permanent 
life insurance policy, it can 
provide you with regular 
income payments later in life. 

That’s because this type of 
insurance policy gives you a choice. 

You can arrange to have all or 
part of the values that have been built 
up in your permanent life insurance 
policy converted to a lifetime income. 

Or you can receive income for 
a selected period of time. 


We’re bringing you these messages 
to answer your questions. 

And here’s what we’re doing to help 
y ou know more. 

We’re maintaining a field force 
of over 200,000 agents, trained 
to answer your questions about life 
insurance. On the spot. 

We'll send you a personal 
answer to any questions that you 
may have about life insurance or the 
life insurance industry. 

We’ll send you a free copy of a 
64-page booklet “Understanding 
Your Life Insurance" that we’ve put 
together to answer the questions that 
people ask most about life insurance. 

So let us hear from you. 

Just send your card or letter to our 
central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance, Dept. B- 1 . 
277 Park Ave. New York, N.Y.10017. 


Your life insurance companies. 


Sun 'n* Snow Tire. 



The Seiberling Four Seasons, 
the original asymmetric snow 
tire. Powers through snow, 
hugs slippery surfaces. Yet 
runs like a whisper on dry 
pavement. As good a tire 
in summer as in winter. 

Drive in to your Seiberling 
dealer now. and drive 
out on a better road. 

Call toll-free for your 
nearest Seiberling Ceal- 
er: 800-447-4700. (Illi- 
nois residents call 
800-322-4400.) 


NFL HAT $1.99 
For a limited time, your 
Seiberling dealer is of- 
fering an official NFL 
Action Hat — a washable, 
warm acrylic knit stock- 
Cffr > ing cap. 

'kteam colors and 
h team 
Only $1 .99. 


M Seiberling. The Better Road. 


They put a rotary engine in a car. 
We put a cam shaft in a turntable. 



For the same reason. 


The reason? To make it quieter, smoother, more reliable. 

The basic record changer mechanism— like the automobile's 
piston engine— has been a fairly reliable device that has served 
with some success for 

the engine— or the changer— produces constant 
vibration and strong, sudden movements 
that can ultimately wear it out. 

Now we have alternatives. For 
cars, the Wankel rotary engine. 

And for record players, the se- 
quential cam shaft drive mech- 
anism used in BSR’s finest 
automatic turntables. 

Its even rotating motion programs the 
complex automatic functions of the BSR 710 
and 81 0 smoothly and without noisy and poten- 
tially harmful quick starts and stops, without slam- 
ming metal against metal. And because the cam gears are 
mounted on a carefully machined central shaft, they are all 
but impossible to put out of alignment by rough handling 
or constant use. 

The result; consistent care-free performance, and good 
music. With the BSR 710/X and 81 0/X Transcription Series 
Total Turntables. 


. But the very action 



Don Shula 

open field ("It probably won me a job 
because I was having no luck covering 
Mac Speedie"). Shula looked up to hear 
Brown say. "Nice tackle. Taseff." Shula 
said. "Shula, not TascIT." Filling in for 
the injured Tommy James. Shula was a 
starter as a rookie, intercepting six pass- 
es during an 1 1 -game Cleveland winning 
streak. In the 12th game, without a word. 
Brown reinserted James. 

TaseflT says that Shula had plenty to 
say about that, but he didn't say it to 
Brown, whom he still regards as "the 
greatest single influence on my life. 
Brown brought the classroom to pro 
football." Shula, in turn, impressed 
Brown as "a hitler, and smart. Some 
guys are great players, but you know they 
won't stay with it. Don gave you the feel- 
ing he was vitally interested." 

That didn’t stop Brown from trading 
Shula and TascIT to the Colts, where they 
were starters at cornerback for four sea- 
sons. Then Shula was cut. "I was so 
damned mad I didn't know what to do. 
1 had sunglasses on and I was glad of 
that because the pfayers were going out 
to practice and I had to pass by. I got in 
my car, and I went out on the Beltway 
and just drove. Somebody said I threat- 
ened to go back and poke Weeb in the 
nose but that’s not true." 

Shula married Dorothy Bartish in 
Painesville in 1958. They had met at a 
bowling alley while Dorothy was teach- 
ing second grade, and then, though smit- 
ten, she ran off to teach in Hawaii for a 
year. "You're making a terrible mis- 
take," Don told her. 

"I was playing it cool,” says Dorothy. 
"I didn't think he was ready to give up 
all those girls I imagined he had." Don 
wrote her a letter. " ‘It's the beginning 
of Lent,' he said. ‘Let's pray we do the 
right thing.' I'd met a pilot and I was 
thinking about getting married. Don was 
coaching at Virginia. I got three letters 
talking marriage. The last one said, 'Will 
you?’ " Don made all the wedding ar- 
rangements. 

In 1963 Carroll Rosenbloom relieved 
Weeb Ewbank of the burden of coach- 
ing the Colts and began looking around 
for a savior. He asked Gino Marchetti 
what he thought. Marchetti said, 
"There's only one man for the job.” 
"Who?" said Rosenbloom. "Shula." 

Thus began a seven-year relationship 
that was more a fling than a romance, 
an interlude of breathtaking achievement 
and crushing unfulfillment. Shula was 33 

continued 



Last year 17,000,000 guests 
slept here. 

We tried to make every last one of them feel right at home. It’s 
what Ramada Inns are all about— the more than 450 of them from coast 
to coast. 

A Ramada Inn is a full-service inn. You get clean, comfortable 
rooms and beds. Ready when you get there. We’re also ready with good 
restaurants, relaxing cocktail lounges, swimming pools— even play areas 
for the kids. You’ll like our Special Family Plan, too. For one thing, it lets 
your kids stay free in your room. 

You can make a reservation at any Ramada Inn by calling the 
nearest Ramada Inn. Do it the next time you’re planning a family vacation 
or a business trip. You’ll find out why we say PAUftHK IMMC 
you’re welcome home, wherever we are. IV/lIVIMU/i Eririo 

^Welcome homejB- 


Ramada Inn Executive Offices, P.O. Box 590, Phoenix, Arizona 85001. 




Don Simla 


in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
lo give away a whole 
truckload Of MACK THE 
KNIFE . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 

At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK "Knife Of 
The Year." But. alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the "evil eye") we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $1 for “MACK," 
(although he lists for 
$4.95 in our catalog). 
AND — that isn’t all. 

For that same $1 
we'll also send you our 
COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND-A S2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first purchase). 

If you think this is an 
unusual offer you're 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
vacation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 



□ I can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $1.50 
($1 .00 plus $.50 for postage 
and insurance). Rush me 
“MACK," THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer. 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner, 
From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Downer), COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG and $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, only one per 
customer. Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 

Name 

Address 

Zip 

haverhill's 

Dept. "Mack". 582 Washington 
San Francisco, Ca. 941 1 1 
SI0917 


years old when he took the job ("Imag- 
ine that." he told Dorothy, "a head 
coach at 33") but much much olderwhen 
he left it. 

By the time Joe Robbie (through 
Braucher) made his first tentative move 
in Shula's direction in January 1970, 
what was once a friendly union between 
the charming, sagacious Colt owner and 
his intense, highly principled young 
coach had already gone through its In- 
dian summer and was freezing fast. They 
had known great success in wins and loss- 
es, and no championship. Worse, the 
most memorable setbacks had occurred 
at heaven's door: a 13-10 sudden-death 
playoff loss to Green Bay in 1965 (the 
Packers' lying field goal was vigorously 
disputed and led to a rule change called 
“The Baltimore Extension" that height- 
ened the goalposts) and the 1969 Super 
Bowl loss to the Jets. Rosenbloom was 
embittered at being the first old-line 
NFLer to lose to an AFL team. 

When Shula's 1969 Colts went 8-5-1, 
the haymakers began coming in combi- 
nations. Baltimore reporters wrote of 
"dissension" on the club. Headlines 
speculated on a coaching change. Don 
Klosterman was interposed between Ro- 
senbloom and Shula as general manager. 
When asked what Shula's position as 
"vice-president” therefore meant, Steve 
Rosenbloom, the owner's son, said. 
"You know how we throw titles 
around." He said Shula was given one 
because "we needed somebody to sign 
checks." 

But the unkindest cut of all, says Dor- 
othy Shula, was made by the elder Ro- 
senbloom, an offhand remark that he was 
“never big on coaches, anyway." Says 
Dorothy, “For Don it was like having 
his father reject him.” 

All things considered, that Rosen- 
bloom was then able to strike a pose of 
righteous indignation over Shula's ex- 
odus to Miami was a triumph in his- 
trionics. Shula went through proper 
channels, Steadman wrote, and got a 10- 
year, 570,000 contract and part owner- 
ship, and Steve Rosenbloom had been 
the "proper channel" he had gone 
through. (Carroll was on vacation in 
the Orient.) The negotiations lasted 22 
days, plenty of time for all parties to be 
made aware. Dorothy Shula recalls that 
Steve Rosenbloom himself made the 
plane reservations for the Shulas' trip 
to Miami. 

Nevertheless Commissioner Pete Ro- 


zellc subsequently extracted as "punish- 
ment" a first-round draft choice from the 
Dolphins. The charge was “tampering." 
Steadman called it a miscarriage and said 
the Colts should give it back. Rozellc ad- 
mitted Shula had got permission to 
talk, but Miami had not. Robbie point- 
ed out the absurdity of this conclusion: 
Shula could talk to Robbie, but Robbie 
couldn't talk to Shula. It was clear 
enough, however. Rozelle had opted for 
harmony in lieu of justice. Rosenbloom 
had made the most noise. 

The rest, of course, is vindication of 
the purest kind. Shula, the non-miracle 
worker, turned the Dolphins inside out, 
from downstairs maid to belle of the ball 
in three dizzy years. Moreover, once Shu- 
la got to Miami, the Dolphins beat the 
Colts five out of seven times, and shut 
them out twice on their way to victory 
in Super Bowl VII. 

When he won, Shula said it was like 
"a weight taken off." But he said he had 
"no worries about bcingcomplacent. My 
goals are the same. I have no desire to 
do anything else in life but this, and if l 
can set an example, of hard work and 
dedication as opposed to cutting corners 
and cheating, so much the better.” 

The thrill for Dorothy Shula was to 
see Don settle into his chair at night and 
"watch the peace on his face. He’d light 
up a big cigar, and sit there, and I'm 
thinking, "Happy at last.’ For so long 
he'd been so sensitive. Small, petty things 
would bother him. He'd have to take out 
his energy on something. Lately it had 
been the garage. When he had nothing 
else to do he'd raise a storm and clean 
out the garage. 

"Don't get me wrong. He never said 
'no' to anything. Our cup runneth over. 
I mean, this has been a woman happy. 
But to see him happy. At breakfast he 
always has coffee, black. Grapefruit, cut 
up. Eggs and sausage. Early. Ordinarily 
1 get up and do it and it's just the two of 
us. I do it, but don't expect me to say 
‘good morning' when I do. Well, after 
the Super Bowl, I'd get up and he'd al- 
ready have the coffee made. And some- 
times he'd even be cutting his own grape- 
fruit.” 

At John Carroll University in May, 
Shula was made a doctor of humanities, 
and delivered the commencement ad- 
dress. In a letter to The Wall Street Jour- 
nal. the president of the university asked 
that readers "not get the impression Don 
Shula is getting a doctorate because he 
continued 
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gained 6.8 yards per carry while on our 
football team. We feature two things 
[here] — the development of values and 
preparation for leadership. Shula exem- 
plifies both at the highest level. His per- 
sonal life is a model we invite our stu- 
dents to emulate. ... I doubt that many 
of this year's honorary degrees will be 
better deserved." 

Larry Csonka ran into Shula later in 
the summer. Already, he told his coach, 
he could feel the vibrations of Shufa's 
opening remarks to the 17-and-O Dol- 
phins — how good it would be to win two 
straight Super Bowls, how Green Bay 
was the only team that ever did it, how 
the others fell on their faces, etc. Cson- 
ka was not surprised by Shula's response. 

"He's even more serious than he was 
last year," Csonka told Edwin Pope. 
"More determined to go back. I could 
just see his metabolism speeding up, his 
eyes getting buggy and his hairline jerk- 
ing the way it docs once in a while. All 
the signs are there. It takes a Hunky to 
catch one." 

Then, the day before the start of prac- 
tice, Shula played a round of golf with 
his old coaching friend and Dolphin 
predecessor, George Wilson, at Wilson's 
golf course on North Kendall Drive. It 
was a hot day; they hacked around the 
course keeping a small gallery sweating 
after them. A skinny redheaded boy, no 
more than 1 1, invited himself into Shu- 
la 's conversation whenever possible. The 
redheaded boy wanted to know about 
"Bob Griese's criminal record." 

Shula smiled as if to let the obvious 
absurdity pass, but the boy persisted. 
"Don't you know about Griese getting 
arrested?" he said. 

Shula said, "O.K., I'll bite. Why?" 

"Why?" shrieked the boy. "Why? For 
throwing all those bombs at Paul War- 
field, that's why!” He doubled over with 
laughter, very pleased with the execution 
of his joke. 

But that was not the end of it. The red- 
headed boy dogged Shula the entire 
round, making jokes and keeping him ap- 
prised of the world at large, and when 
Shula was finally going off the course he 
offered the boy his hand and patted him 
on the head. 

The boy said, "Wanta know some- 
thing else?" 

Shula said he could probably stand just 
one more piece of information. 

"I wish you were my father,” said the 
boy. end 
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That's the number of adults in this country who don't do any exercise at 
all. None. Not even walking. At least, that's what the first National Adult 
Physical Fitness Survey tells us. And we see no reason to doubt it. 

Taken any way you like, the survey results are ominous and frightening. 
Consider the consequences. 

It is clear that inactivity can lead to overweight. Overweight can lead to 
hypertension. And hypertension can lead to heart attacks and assorted ills. 

We know the body needs regular exercise to perform at its best and to 
function most efficiently. And yet, after only two hundred years of existence, 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Sept. 3-9 


COLLEGE football — UCLA could not pull off last 
year's upset again, and Nebraska rolled over the Bru- 
ins 40-13 as major college football began for 1973 
(page 38). 

pro football - Miami's one-game losing streak 
grew to two. This time Dallas beat the Dolphins 
26^23 as the exhibition season came to an end. Once 
again Miami frittered away a sizable first-half lead 
and finally succumbed to a field goal with just sec- 
onds remaining in the game. And again a second- 
half quarterback — this time Craig Morton, who 
took over from Roger Staubach — did them in. St. 
Louis signed the Secretary of Agriculture's nephew 
in the afternoon and Dave Butz was suited up for 
action against Kansas City that night, but the Car- 
dinals could not manufacture points as quickly and 
lost to the Chiefs 16-7. Six Kansas City runners fin- 
ished with an average of better than 4.2 yards per 
carry and a total of 185 yards on the ground. Greg 
Landry completed 15 of 20 passes for 275 yards and 
three touchdowns as Detroit rolled over New Eng- 
land 34-21. When Landry wasn't tossing 30-yard 
passes to Larry Walton, he found lime to run in a 
TD himself in the fourth quarter. Three intercep- 
tions by Dave Elmendorf helped Los Angeles to a 
38-10 rout of San Francisco. The strong side safety 
ran back one doomed John Brodic pass 72 yards 
for a score. Bobby Howfield was the hero in the 
Jets 16-13 win over Philadelphia, kicking a 24-yard 
field goal in the last four seconds to break the tie. 
Minnesota finished prcscason play unscathed by 
downing San Diego 24-16. Fran Tarkenton complet- 
ed 13 of 17 passes for 238 yards and two touch- 
downs — a 20-yarder to Jim Lash and a 40-yarder to 
John Gilliam. In that game John Unitas tossed a 27- 
yard scoring pass direct to Dave Williams and car- 
omed in another. One of his passes, thrown from 
the Minnesota 31, was deflected by Viking Safety 
Jeff Wright into the hands of Wide Receiver Jerry 
LeVias for a Charger TD. Rookie Running Back 
Howard Stevens, smallest man in the NFL. ran his 
5' 5' frame 22 yards fog a winning touchdown to 
give New Orleans its first victory in nine games. 16-10 
over Houston. A kicker did it again as Horst Muhl- 
mann booted a 3 1 -yard field goal for a 13-10 Cin- 
cinnati win over Green Bay. Almost predictably, the 
kick came w ith three seconds remaining on the clock. 
Buffalo and Oakland registered almost as many pen- 
alties (21 ) as points as the Raiders came out on top 
17-7. Clarence Davis had scoring runs of 46 and 31 
yards for Oakland, but Buffalo's rookie quarter- 
back. Joe Ferguson, shared some of the limelight, 
guiding an 80-yard drive for the Bills' only TD in 
the fourth quarter. A 16-point second period helped 
Pittsburgh to a 19-0 triumph over Atlanta and the 
Giants dumped Cleveland 21 10. Ron Johnson, who 
gained 138 yards on 23 carries, caught two passes 
for another 38 yards and made two touch- 


downs, was the prime New York asset. The Giants 
also finished 6-0 in the warmup season. Baltimore 
beat Denver 17-10. 


golf TOM WEISKOPF took the World Scries of 
Golf in Akron. Ohio by three strokes over John Mil- 
ler and Jack Nicklaus, and 12 over Tommy Aaron 
(page 104). 

GARY PLAYER won his first PGA tournament of 
the season with a one-stroke victory over Forrest 
Fezler in the SI 00.000 Southern Open in Colum- 
bus, Ga. Player finished with a 69 for 270 in spite of 
bogeys on the final two holes. Fezler birdied the last 
two holes. 


horse racing — Jorge Velasquez rode TENTAM 
(S7) to a two-length victory over Rule Bv Reason 
in the SI I S.600 Governor's Stakes at Belmont Park. 
In quarter horse action. TIME TO THINKRICH 
won the SI million All-American Futurity, the 
world’s richest horse race, over Flaming Jet at Rui- 
doso Downs, New Mexico. 


modern pentathlon The Soviet Union dominat- 
ed the world championship in London, capturing 
the first three places. PAVEL LEDNEV won with 
5,413 points and Vladimir Shmelev was second, 145 
points behind. The U.S.S.R. also look the team ti- 
tle with 15,943 points to West Germany’s 15,051. 

MOTOR SPORTS— CALE YARBOROUGH, in a 
Chevrolet, crossed the finish line less than eight sec- 
onds ahead of David Pearson for first place in the 
24th Southern 500 in Darlington, S.C. and his first 
major victory in three years. The $10,605 second- 
place money made Pearson auto racing’s fifth SI 
million career winner. 

Sweden's RONNIE PETERSON averaged 132.06 
mph in a Lotus to capture the Italian Grand Prix at 
Monza. Teammate Emerson Fittipaldi was .9 sec- 
ond behind in second place. JACKIE STEWART 
finished fourth, virtually clinching the world driv- 
ing championship. The Scot has 69 points, well 
ahead of second-place Fittipaldi. 

swimming -The astonishing East German women 
broke seven world records and captured 10 of 14 
first places in the world championship in Belgrade 
(page 44). 


TENNIS— Australians JOHN NEWCOMBE and 
MARGARET COURT were the singles winners at 
the U.S. Open (page 34). 

track & field — World records in the discus and 
javelin throw were shattered by their holders at the 
Women's Europa Cup meet in Edinburgh. FAINA 
MYELN1K of the Soviet Union bettered her own 


discus mark by more than six feet with a throw of 
227' 1 1”. East Germany's RUTH FUCHS increased 
her javelin record to 216' 10’, more than three feel 
over her previous mark. 

wrestling Halfway through the' world freestyle 
championship in Tehran, Iran, the Soviet Union led 
41 participating countries with a total of 55 points. 
The host country was second with 28 and the U.S., 
in fifth place, had 16 points. To that point in the 12- 
day event Marine Lieut. LLOYD KEASER had 
won the only American gold medal, in the 1 50-pound 
class. 

mileposts BANNED: By the International Sports 
Commission, auto racing at four European tracks 
next season on the grounds that they are unsafe. 
They are Jarma. Spain; Spa. Belgium; Croix en Tcr- 
nois and Monlhlcry. France. Spa was banned only 
for Formula I and II events. 

HIRED: BILLY MARTIN, as manager or the Tex- 
as Rangers five days after being fired as manager of 
the Detroit Tigers. He replaces WHITEY HER- 
ZOG, 42, who got the ax the day before, as Owner 
Bob Short put it, "on the basis of the Rangers' 
47-91 record" — the worst cnd-of-scason mark in the 
major leagues. 

NAMED: As Intercollegiate Tennis Coach of the 
Year. UCLA's GLENN BASSETT, who in seven 
years has taken the Bruins to two national cham- 
pionships and coached Arthur Ashe, Charlie Pasar- 
cll, Roy Barth and Jimmy Connors. 

NAMED: As commissioner of the American Bas- 
ketball Association. Kentucky Colonels General 
Manager MIKE STOREN. 37. He replaces the re- 
cently resigned Robert Carlson. 

NAMED: As coach of the ABA Kentucky Colo- 
nels. JAMES (Babe) MCCARTHY. 49. who re- 
signed as a basketball coach at the University of 
Georgia after five months in the post, having never 
coached a game for the Bulldogs. 

REPLACED: Pirates Manager BILL VIRDON.42, 
by DANNY MURTAUGH, 55. Murtaugh thus be- 
came Pittsburgh's manager for the third time in the 
last seven years, having retired from the position 
twice before, partly because of a heart condition. 
Virdon's firing came after losing three of four games 
to the St. Louis Cardinals. 

DIED: Oklahoma basketball Conch LESTER 
LA N E. 4 1 , of an apparent heart attack, in Norman, 
Okla. A Sooner All-Big Eight selection in 1955, he 
was a member of the U.S. Olympic buskctball team 
that took first place at Rome in I960. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



COLIN RELPHORDE, a 

seventh-grade student 
at Saint Mark's School 
in Gary, Ind., won the 
high jump at the Jesse 
Owens track meet in 
Chicago with a leap of 
5'. Earlier he had won 
the city high jump and 
last month had placed 
third in a national track 
meet in Boston. 



GROVER CLEVELAND 
BARRON, a seventh- 
grader at Immaculate 
Conception School in 
Hialeah, Fla., won his 
state’s AAU boxing 
championship in the 92- 
pound class. Earlier he 
won the freestyle wres- 
tling title for his age 
group at the Florida Ju- 
nior Olympics. 



DARLA PRYOR, 15, 

pitched her Oklahoma 
Cobras to the National 
Girls’ Slow Pitch Soft- 
ball Championship in 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 
She pitched and won all 
five tournament games, 
including the final one 
in which the Cobras de- 
feated a team from 
Beaumont, Mich. 10-6. 




AMY PLESS, 10, of 

Asheville, N.C., set 18 
state long- and short- 
course age-group swim 
records. Among her 
times were 2:00.3 for 
the 100-mctcr butterfly, 
4:00.0 for the 200 free- 
style. 2:05.5 for the 100 
backstroke, 20.9 for the 
50 freestyle and 30.3 for 
the 50 butterfly. 


MIKE GUZEWICZ, a 

graduate of Weedsport 
Central High, was 
named a member of the 
High School All-Amer- 
ica diving team after 
winning the New York 
prep championship by 
an unprecedented 50 
points and amassing a 
composite dual meet 
score of 349 points. 



MEL SCHETSELAAR, 

40, has coached the 
Grossmont High varsi- 
ty tennis team in La 
Mesa, Calif, to 1 1 
straight league champi- 
onships. In his 147-1 
career, Schetselaar’s 
squads have never lost 
a league match but had 
to forfeit one because of 
an ineligible player. 


147 




19 t „"ole the readers take over 


SOCCERED TO 'EM 

Sirs: 

Four soccer articles in one year! Soccer 
on the cover and three color photos inside 
(Big D Reduced to Atoms, Sept. 3)! Keep up 
t he good work and maybe the rest of the news 
media will get the hint. There is only one 
thing SI has failed to mention: the U.S. na- 
tional team's recent, incredible 1-0 victory 
over Poland. 

D. W. Flint 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Sirs: 

Finally, a championship team in Philadel- 
phia. It boggles the mind. We are very proud 
of our Atoms, a great bunch of guys dedi- 
cated to their sport and to each other. 

Eileen Cressman 

Norristown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Sportsman of the Year? Why not Al Mil- 
ler? Considering the success he brought to 
Hartwick College and the fact that his Phil- 
adelphia team, which in February of this year 
had no name, no colors and not all of its play- 
ers, now has several NASL records, an 
NASL championship and its Coach of the 
Year, I can think of no one else who has 
done so much or come so far in such a short 
time. 

Joan E. Yarter 

Oneonta, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

1 am glad the Dallas Tornado did not win 
the NASL championship. If it had, Kyle 
Rote Jr. would have become some kind of 
god American soccer fans would have to pay 
homage to. Instead, Philadelphia showed the 
true building blocks: conditioning, consis- 
tency and teamwork. The Atoms have no 
outstanding individual, just the best pro soc- 
cer team in North America. 

Richard Cullin 

Media, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Next time you publish an article on soc- 
cer to be read nationwide, I wish you would 
get your facts straight. You stated, “Phil- 
adelphia became the first expansion team to 
win a championship in its first year in any 
American professional sport.” The Cincin- 
nati Comets, in their first professional sea- 
son in the oldest professional soccer league 
in the U.S. (the American Soccer League) 
captured the ASL title in 1972. As hard as 1 
searched, I could not find a word about that 
game in your articles. Now I know how the 
AFL felt, and like its fans I will complain 
about unequal time. Only once have 1 seen 
anything about the ASL in SI, and that was 


when you included MVP Ringo Cantillo in 
Faces in the Crowd (Nov. 13). 

The 1973 ASL championship game will be 
held Sept. 8 in either New York or Bati- 
more, depending upon which team wins their 
semifinal game. The Cincinnati Comets, in 
only their second year, have already earned 
a ticket to the final by defeating Cleveland. 
How about equal time, SI? 

John Capurro 
Trainer 

Cincinnati Comets 

Cincinnati 

• Alas, the Comets failed to make it two 
in a row. The New York Apollos, from 
whom they won their 1972 champion- 
ship, beat them 1-0 in double overtime 
to regain the title. — ED. 

OAKLAND'S BUBBA 

Sirs: 

Many thanks to Ron Reid for his Sept. 3 
article on Bubba Smith ( Setting 'em Up for 
the Kill). Being a devout Raider fan, I was 
cheered to read it and I can visualize myself 
yelling “Kill, Bubba, kill." But right now 
all I can see is Ray Chester, the best tight 
end in football, making that key third-down 
catch in a Baltimore uniform. Nevertheless, 
the Raiders will be right up there come play- 
off time, and maybe this year. . . . 

Bill St. Angelo 

Valley Stream, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Bubba Smith certainly makes the trade 
worthwhile for Oakland, but on the Colts' 
end it is hard to understand it. I question 
Joe Thomas' ability to control a pro team. 
Ray Chester is a fine tight end, but with Tom 
Mitchell (73 receptions in two years) the 
Colts already had that position well filled. 
Without Bubba, Baltimore’s line is a unit of 
no-names, and Thomas’ trades brought in few 
linemen. As a matter of fact, a lot of his 
trades were for draft choices. 

James Forti 

Derby, N.Y. 

GIFT FROM THE INDIANS 

Sirs: 

After reading your article Murder Bail in 
a Box (Sept. 3), we took time off from our 
studies at Syracuse University to journey to 
the Syracuse War Memorial Coliseum and 
see our first box lacrosse game. The action 
was so fast and exciting that one has to won- 
der why the game hasn’t achieved a great 
deal more popularity. Thanks for introduc- 
ing us to this stimulating sports experience. 

Stuart B. Levine 
Charles Brownman 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Thanks for the fine article on box la- 
crosse. I remember clearly when several of 
us on the Cornell squad went up to the ar- 
mory in Rochester to play in what was sup- 
posed to be the first intercollegiate box la- 
crosse game between Cornell and Syracuse. 
We got a real lesson that night from the 
Onondaga Indians. 

Edward Siegel, M.D. 

Deputy Executive Vice-President 
Medical Society of the State of New York 
Lake Success, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the exceptional article 
by Priit J. Vcsilind. Once again SI has dis- 
played its in-depth concern for all sporting 
events, this time by highlighting a genuine 
American game. 

My three sons, ages 10, 12 and 16, have 
played on the Newton (N.Y.) Senecas’ mi- 
nor lacrosse teams, and for these boys it has 
been more than an opportunity to play an 
exciting game. It has been a chance to play 
a game that brings out respect both for one’s 
own teammates and for the opposition. 

Bernard R. Rehbaum 

Buffalo 

TO THE DOGS 

Sirs: 

I wish to put in my two cents' worth re- 
garding Ernest Havcmann’s comments 
about dog racing (Run, Rabbit, Run, Aug. 
27). If he wishes to lose his money in 31 sec- 
onds, that is his prerogative, of course. Me, 

I prefer to lose it more slowly on the horses, 
particularly the pacers and trotters, who usu- 
ally lake more than two minutes to complete 
a mile race. 

Dick Bush 

Schenectady 

Sirs: 

I'll purchase a “win" ticket on SI anytime 
for publishing such super articles as Run, 
Rabbit, Run. As a greyhound follower for 
several years I sincerely enjoyed reading 
about the history of the sport, and Sonny 
Alderson’s tips are as excellent as his dogs. 

Lana K. Johnson 

Lakeland, Fla. 

RETURN FIRE 

Sirs: 

It is sometimes hard to understand — and 
hard to accept— Sports Illustrated’s at- 
titude toward the shooting sports as ev- 
idenced by the item entitled “Sportsmen” 
(Scorecard, Aug. 27 ). You may have a cer- 
tain expertise in the spectator sports — but, 
while you purport to serve all sports, your 
ignorance and lack of objectivity rear 
continued 
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How to teach your son 
the ins and outs of pro football. 


Get the 1973 NFL Playbook from 
the American Express Company 
for only $3.00. 

Here’s a fabulous new book that reveals some of the 
most valuable secrets of the 
game. It’s based on actual NFL 
Playbooks — books so valuable 
they must be locked up before 
and after every game. 

This btxik, never before 
available to the public, con- 
tains 5 sections protected 
by a heavy-duty three- 
ring binder. 

Here’s what you get: 


Section 4: Strategy 

Secrets of creating a top-notch team. How to organize 
a 47-man roster. The coaching and support staffs: how 
to develop them. Running an effective training camp. 
What happens in the key hour before the game and 
at half-time. Theories of the 26 NFL coaches. 

Section 5: Rules 

The six officials and their responsibilities. 
Positioning of officials on special plays. Plus 
a special digest of the Official NFL 
Rulebook — never before available to the 
public. Explains the do’s and don’ts of 
the game in clear, concise language 
your son will easily understand. 

How to get the NFL Playbook 



Section Is Offense 

The 8 basic formations explained including the red, 
blue, brown, and I slot. Key passing patterns from 
the flare and flag to the hitchout and curl. Offensive 
blocking: the trap, scissors, double team, etc. How to 
change signals after the huddle. 

Section 2: Defense 

Hie 3 dimensions of defense: the front four, line- 
backers and deep backs. What they do and why 
Important stunts explained. Secrets of zone defenses, 
including Miami’s Super Bowl 53 zone. Tendency 
charting: how the computer is sharpening the game. 

Section 3: Special Teams 

Diagrammatic descriptions of the special units that 
account for 25 percent of all plays: the kickoff and 
kick return units, the punt and punt return units, 
field goal unit. How each unit functions. The 
nuances of the kicking game. 


Look for the NFL display. You’ll find it at participating 
restaurants in this area that honor the American Express 
Card. Pick up an order form and send in $3.00 for each 
copy you want. 

If you apply for the American Express Card at 
the same time, you get the NFL Playbook for only 



$2.00. 


And if you’re already an American 
Express Cardmember, you pay only $2.00 
(Be sure to include a receipt of charge.) 

G 


Watch \FI. Playbook" at half time on all C RN ,\'FJ. limit's beginning September 16. 
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19TH HOLE continued 


For people 
who can’t 
make up 
their minds 
about tires 





T Jr 

' ' Jl iy gives you 

i-depth selection 
f quality designs 
and construc- 
tions. 


WIDE 

DELTA DURASTEEL 

Made with Dynacor® 
high-tensile, rayon 
a cord. Two strong 
|\ bodies on the in- 
side circled by two 
steel safety belts 
under the tread. 
Excellent mileage 
and comfortable 
ride. 

WIDER 

DELTA TRANS-AM 70 

America's tire 
engineered for the 
high performance 
user. Made with two 
nylon carcass plies 
and two strong belts 
of Dynacor®high- 
tensile, rayon cord. 
Raised white letters. 

WIDEST 

DELTA TRANS-AM 60 

So low and wide, 
they look like 
l they're movin' even 
1 when they're standin' 
I still. Big raised 
| white letters give 
' them that sporty 
look. 


Check the Yelh 
Pages for the Delta 
dealer nearest v 


V. DELTA Tl RE COBP. HOUSTON, TEXASV 




their heads on such subjects as gun controls. 

The women who run the YWCA have the 
right to take a stand. And we sportsmen have 
the right to object. Do you suggest that we 
continue to voluntarily contribute to an or- 
ganization that has lined itself up against 
what wc believe in? 

By going out of its field the YW has left 
itself open to valid criticism and reduced 
financial contributions. It is sad that other 
organizations will suffer along with the YW. 
It is equally sad that sportsmen have long 
suffered at the hands of liberal legislative 
ovcrreaction because coddled criminals have 
used guns in too many crimes. 

Wake up Sports Illusi rated, you missed 
the buH’s-eyc here. 

L. R. Wai lack 

Providence 

Sirs: 

You have reported the situation in reverse. 
It is those who advocate gun-control legis- 
lation whose action is “coercive and smacks 
of intimidation." Withholdirgcontributions 
from community funds is not coercive in the 
slightest. 

If 1 own something (e.g., money) and am 
able to use it according to my own values 
(cither giving it to the United Fund or not), 
then I am not being coerced or using coer- 
cion. But if I own something (e.g., a gun) 
and somebody takes it away from me by 
force (gun-control legislation), I am being 
coerced. 

By refusing to disti nguish economic pow- 
er from political power and ascribi. g to the 
former the vices of the latter while obliter- 
ating the virtues of eech, SI ai d the YWCA 
(in this instance) are hefpii g deliver the 
world to collectivism. 

Sieves Stoddard 

Denver 

TfJAPSrlOOTER 

Sirs: 

I’ve just finished reading your i rticlc Hot- 
test L ints in the South I Aug. 13). It is prob- 
ably the best coverage of a shooti g event I 
have ever read. However, as a trapshooter, I 
take oiler se at your refcrei ces to my sport. 
The sutemert that trapshooti g was felt to 
be easier than skeet really was a low blow. 
Also, the statemer t on the “more gc tleman- 
ly" skect shooters was r..ther upsettu g. 

SlE.EN J. Bossi 

San Leandro, Calif. 

UMPQUA TALES 

Sirs: 

Jack Olsen's story on the Umpqua (Love 
Letter to a Restless Riser, Aug. 20) is highly 
amusing but could be extremely misleadi g 
to those who do not know the river. He says, 
"Fish queue up to mug your hook" and 
"Umpqua tradition has been to take your 
limit and tell no tales." What nonsense. 

rontinued 




The one-minute long distance 
rate. An inexpensive way 
to say you got home okay. 


When you’ve something short 
to say, like “I’m home,” we’ve 
got a way for you to say it for very 
little money. 

■ It’s our late-night and 
early-morning one-minute 
rate for long distance calls 
you dial direct without 
I operator assistance. 

You can use it any time 
I after 11 at night all the 
I way till 8 the next morning. 



Any night of the week. 

And it won’t cost very much. 
Even coast-to-coast. New York 
to Los Angeles, for instance, is only 
35®, plus tax (additional minutes 
are 20® each)? 

Obviously, most of your calls 
will take longer, so they’ll cost 
more. But you’ll still save money 
when you dial direct. 

At AT&T and your local Bell 
Company, we want you to know all 
the ways to use your phone 
so you can save money. That 
includes using our late- 
night one-minute rate and 
dialing all long distance 
calls direct. 


Wc hear you. 



* Dial-it-yourself rates apply on all interstate calls within the continental U.S. I excluding 
Alaska I completed from a residence or business phone without operator assistance. They 
also apply on calls placed with an operator from a residence or business phone where 
direct dialing facilities are not available. Km- dial-it-yourself rates to Hawaii, check your 
operator. Dial-direct rates do not apply to person-to-person, coin, hotel-guest, credit-card, 
or collect calls, or to calls charged to allot her number, because an operator must assist on 
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Crompton is corduroy. 


Rubin Grais baseball jacket. 

Crompton ribless cotton corduroy. 

Carame/, teak, navy or brown. Acry/rcpr/e lining. 34-46. About $35. 

Harry Levinson's, Indianapolis; Steinberg's Men's Wear, Norwood, Ohio; 
James Anthony Men's Wear, Chicago; Newman's, Danville. 
Crompton-Rich mond Company-lnc., 1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10018. 

MEMKR of 'Hi CORDUfOV COUNCIL Of AMJHlCA WlCtS SUGHHY IN !Mi Wi$f 


VISIT 

rfama.. 


and its most talked about Resort for 
sports, entertainment and spacious 
accommodations. 


RONSON 

Multi-Fill 

fuels most 
butane 
lighters 


From 
49 < 

The clean 
quality butane 
that wont clog. 


Doctors’ Tests Show How You 


Can Actually Help Shrink 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

...Due to Inflammation and Infection. 

Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Rectal Itching and Pain in Such Tissues. 


When inflammation, infection and 
swelling exist in hemorrhoidal tissues— 
it can be very painful for the sufferer. 
But there’s an exclusive formulation 
which in many cases gives hours of 
relief from the burning itch and pain 
in hemorrhoidal tissues. It also helps 
shrink the swelling of such tissues. 
Sufferers are delighted at the way it 
acts so gently and is so soothing to 
sensitive tissues. 

Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients reported similar successful re- 


sults in many cases. And it was all 
done without the use of narcotics, an- 
esthetics or stinging, smarting astrin- 
gents of any kind. 

You can obtain this same medica- 
tion used in these tests at any drug 
counter. Its name is Preparation H ®. 
Preparation H also lubricates to 
protect the inflamed, irritated surface 
area to help make bowel movements 
more comfortable. Be sure and try 
Preparation H. In ointment or supposi- 
tory form. 


It is nothing like that and has not been 
during the 30-odd years I have fished there. 
As Rod Haig-Brown, Jack Hemingway or 
Loren Grey would tell you, an experienced 
stcclhcad fisherman would consider himself 
fortunate to hook one a day. I know of in- 
stances when anglers of international rep- 
utation have not landed one in a week of 
hard fishing. 

The Umpqua is a great and beautiful riv- 
er but a big producer of fish it definitely is 
not. 

Gregg Millett 

Lake Oswego, Ore. 

Sirs: 

Unfortunately, Jack Olsen's article on the 
North Umpqua River was ill-timed. The riv- 
er is at its lowest flow in history. Fishing this 
year has never been so poor. Because of the 
low flow it is estimated Ashing has been ru- 
ined for at least the next flve years. Please 
relay this information to your readers. 

For those still bent on fishing the river, 
however, the least Olsen could do is give di- 
rections as to how to get there: drive straight 
north from Portland until you see the signs 
to Steamboat. 

Paul Nolte 

Idlcyld Park, Ore. 

• Oregonians apparently will go to any 
lengths to protect their river. While most 
Oregon rivers, including the Umpqua, 
are low this year and fishing is down from 
recent high levels, state officials assure us 
that fishing on the Umpqua is far from 
■'ruined.'' As for Mr. Nolte's directions, 
don't swallow the bait. The Umpqua lies 
some 1 80 miles south of Portland. — ED. 

OUT TO PASTURE? 

Sirs: 

My comments concern Bob Ottum's ar- 
ticle on the miniaturization, economization 
and dehorsepowering of Ford's great Mus- 
tang, now Mustang 11 {The Horse Thai 
Turned Back into a Pony, Aug. 27). I just 
hope Chevrolet keeps its Camaro a true 
sports car in every sense of the word — size, 
looks and performance. 

Ford will quickly lose most of its repu- 
tation on the stock-car circuit, which the old 
Mustang has done so well on. Fuel shortage 
or not, high gasoline prices or not, a lot of 
people still like real sports cars as opposed 
to merely a sporty-looking car. After all, a 
four-cylinder or V-6 these days can only do 
so much. 

Joey Marshall 

Oxford, Miss. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time& Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 




There is only 
one All Star: 
Only Converse 
makes it. 

Only sporting goods 
dealers sellit. 


The Converse All Star is basketball’s shoe. This year 8 out of 10 players in every major 
college and junior college tournament wore Converse All Stars. Converse All Stars have 
been worn by every U.S. Olympic Team since 1936, and All Stars have been selected again 
by the U.S. Olympic Committee for the 1976 Olympics. They are available in 10 team 
colors, 5 action styles in suede, leather and canvas. 
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The 21st cen 

More than three out of five Americans living today will live to see 
the 21st century. In fact, the newborn child on the opposite page will be just 
27 years old by the year 2000. She will live most of her entire life in the 
next century. 

At Metropolitan Life, we recognize that the future is not as far off 
as we sometimes think. We also recognize that to serve your interests best, 
we must anticipate the future. Project ourselves into it. Try to identify 
problems that may not even exist today. And start looking for solutions 
today— not tomorrow. 

So we're preparing for the future now. We're doing many things 
that can make your future and your children's future easier, safer and more 
satisfying. 

For example. Metropolitan Life is working right now with the 
medical profession on ways to improve your medical care— and to make 
the best possible care available to everyone, at reasonable cost now and in 
the future. Future generations will be the direct beneficiaries of our many 
medical and health education programs. 

Were also anticipating the future in many other areas important to 
you, such as education, retirement and housing. For instance, the housing 
we invest in must not only be livable today— but also 50. 60, and 70 years 
from now. 

We've been thinking harder than we've ever thought before about 
the future and how it will affect you and your family. We believe we’ve gained 
new insights, new ideas and we've developed new approaches. 

But most of all, our studies have made us realize the urgency of 
preparing for the future now because the future is now. Today. One second 
from now. 

And that's why we're ready to help you now. At Metropolitan Life, 
we're ready with imaginative and farsighted policies and programs for the 
future. 

Once you talk to your local Met Life representative, we think 
you'll agree he has the understanding, plans and policies to help you prepare 
for a better future. 

Because he knows that the better prepared you are, the better 
your future will be. 

O Metropolitan Life 

Where the future is now 


tury is now 





solid-state Chromacolor I 


It took a whole new television system to bring you the best 
color TV in Zenith history. With a new, 
more powerful 100% solid-state chassis. A unique 
Power Sentry voltage regulator to protect components and keep your picture 
sharp under varying voltage conditions. And an advanced Chromacolor 
picture tube for the best color picture we’ve ever brought you. 

New solid-state Chromacolor II —built in the Zenith tradition 
of quality and dependability.* 


in two recent nationwide surveys, ina 
TV service technicians named Zenith, more 


than any other brand, as the color TV needing 
fewest repairs. Survey details on request. 




